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SAN  FRANCISCO  MEDICAL  PRESS 


Vol.  I.  JANUARY,  1860.  No.  I. 


Salutatory. 

My  objects  in  establishing  a  Medical  Journal  in  San  Francisco  are 
as  follows : 

First.  To  encourage  unanimity  of  feeling  and  concurrence  of 
action  among  Medical  men  of  this  City  and  State,  in  the  organization 
of  new,  and  in  perpetuating  the  old  associations  for  Medical  improve- 
ment. 

Second.  To  inquire  into  and  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
sources  of  discord  which  have  reigned  to  so  great  an  extent  in  these 
organizations. 

Third.  To  vindicate  the  rights  of  all  honorable  Medical  men  when 
unjustly  assaile  1. 

Fourth.  To  offer  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  numerous  in- 
teresting and  often  anomalous  cases,  treated  by  practitioners  on  this 

L8t. 

Finn.  To  encourage  Medical  men  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  extend  their 
subscriptions  t*>  Medical  Journals  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe. 

The  PRBSB  will  be  published  (juartcrly  during  the  first  year,  and. 
perhaps,  monthly  or  bi-monthly  after  that  time,  should  the  number  of 

valuable  original  communications  and  reports  of  important  con- 

tributed, require  it  \'<>v  their  publication. 
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The  design  is,  more  to  furnish  original  articles,  than  to  reproduce 
those  which  have  already  been  published  in  Medical  Journals,  and  which 
may  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost  than  they  can  be  republished  for 
here. 

To  accomplish  the  above  objects  I  shall  devote  my  utmost  energy, 
as  long  as  I  am  the  editor  of  a  Medical  Journal  in  this  City  ;  nor  shall 
any  impediment  thrown  in  my  way,  lessen  my  determination  to  labor 
for  these  results,  which  I  will  do,  uninfluenced  by  passion,  fear  or 
favor. 

E.  S.  Cooper. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1860. 


Case  of  Severe  Injury  of  the  Spine. 

BY  B.  F.  HARDY,  M.  D.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  complying  with  your  request,  to  prepare  for  your 
new  journal  a  report  of  the  case  of  fractured  vertebrae,  I  have  to 
say,  that  not  expecting  to  publish  an  account  of  it,  I  did  not  keep  notes 
sufficient,  I  fear,  to  make  it  of  value  to  the  profession ;  but  deficient 
as  it  is,  I  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

About  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  August  25,  1859, 1  was  taken  in  haste 
to  the  Pacific  Foundry,  where  I  found  a  man,  who,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  have  a  fractured  spine,  with  other  injuries,  and  was  in 
great  agony.  A  mattrass  was  procured,  on  which  he  was  taken  to  his 
boarding  house,  when  I  had  him  stripped  of  his  clothing  for  more 
accurate  inspection.  He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  five  feet, 
six  and  three-fourths  inches  in  height,  very  muscular,  of  excellent 
habits,  and  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health.  He  was  a 
moulder  by  trade,  and  was  assisting  in  preparing  the  "  flask "  for 
casting  a  large  iron  cylinder,  when  the  "  cope,"  weighing  some  three 
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tons,  and  suspended  by  a  crane,  gave  way,  one  of  the  staples 
breaking,  letting  it  fall  upon  him  while  in  a  stooping  posture,  striking 
him  diagonally  across  the  right  shoulder  and  spine,  causing  all  to 
wonder  that  he  was  not  crushed  to  death.  He  was  entirely  paralyzed. 
The  spine,  about  the  middle  dorsal  vertebrae,  bulged  out,  presenting 
to  the  touch  a  deep  cavity,  with  pieces  of  bone,  impressing  me  with 
the  belief  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  5th,  6th  and  Tth  dorsal 
vertebrae,  with  the  body  of  the  6th,  were  fractured.  He  was  pale, 
(naturally  of  a  ruddy  complexion)  with  a  pulse  greatly  depressed, 
extremities  cold,  etc.  After  a  thorough  examination  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants,  I  made  an  effort  to  adjust,  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  fractured  and  displaced  portions  of  bone  ;  then  placed  him  on  his 
back  at  a  slight  angle,  and  left  him  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
suitable  pad  to  apply  over  the  seat  of  injury.  On  my  return  I  found 
he  had  rallied  a  little. 

I  now  proceeded  to  apply  the  pad  and  bandaged  him,  leaving  him 
in  the  posture  already  described,  continuing  the  stimulants  with  ano- 
dynes, enjoining  freedom  from  excitement  and  unnecessary  company, 
with  a  well  ventilated  room,  etc. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  I  found  my  patient  with  an  improved 
pulse,  quiet  and  calm,  in  the  position  I  had  left  him  at  my  last  visit. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  I  found  his  bowels  to  respond  to  active 
cathartics^  and  his  kidneys  to  diuretics.  His  back  and  shoulder  were 
bathed  at  times  freely  with  Tr.  Aconite  combined  with  Camph.  Soap 
Liniment.  During  the  night  he  slept  some,  by  the  aid  of  anodynes, 
although  his  pains  were  severe. 

On  the  27th  I  found  him  with  accelerated  and  bounding  pulse,  when 
I  cupped  him  to  about  three  oz.  in  the  region  around  the  fractm*'. 
From  this  time  to  the  30th,  I  visited  him  several  times  during  each 
twenty-four  hours,  bathing  his  spine  and  replacing  the  pad  and  bandage 
myself ;  administering  anodynes,  cathartics  or  diuretics,  as  he  seemed 
to  require  ;  keeping  his  room  dark  and  cool ;  forbidding  all  company 
or  excitement,  and  continuing  him  on  low  diet.  This  clay  (30th)  I 
cupped  him  again  ;  took  about  three  oz.  of  blood  from  the  back, 
which  afforded  him  much  relief. 

From  the  30th  to  September  5th,  I  pursued  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  during  the   previous  period.     At   this  date  I  cupped  him 
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again,  and  took  15  oz  of  blood  from  the  surrounding  parts.  I  may 
here  mention  that  I  now  applied  a  large  tumbler,  by  exhausting  the 
air  on  the  bulged  portion  of  the  spine,  over  the  cavity,  and  continued 
to  repeat  it  occasionally,  with  the  effect,  apparently,  of  drawing  the 
fragments  into  their  normal  position.  At  any  rate,  the  parts  continued 
to  become  more  natural,  so  that  the  cavity  slowly  lessened,  until  this 
writing,  (January  12th)  when  he  is  about,  with  but  slight  curv- 
ature outward  over  the  vertebrae  mentioned  and  ribs  therewith  con- 
nected. 

He  was  treated  from  the  last  named  date,  (September  5th)  to  the 
early  part  of  October,  the  same  as  previously.  He  now  began  to 
move  his  legs  slightly,  but  his  right  shoulder  and  arm  remained  help- 
less. In  about  two  weeks,  with  frequent  friction  and  the  application 
of  stimulating  liniments  during  that  time,  he  obtained  quite  a  free  use 
of  his  legs,  with  slight  improvement  of  his  shoulder. 

I  now  had  an  instrument  constructed  of  steel  springs,  bands, 
crutches,  etc.,  so  that  when  it  was  on  he  could  not  bend  the  spine  in 
any  direction,  and  after  he  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  I  let  him 
commence  to  sit  up,  and,  by  degrees,  to  walk,  which  he  now  was 
enabled  to  do  a  few  steps,  until  at  this  time,  (January  12th)  he  is 
walking  all  over  the  city,  with  only  stays  adapted  to  his  need. 

In  accidents  of  this  kind,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
your  diagnosis  is  entirely  correct.  Looking  simply  to  the  result  in 
this  case,  it  would  seem  improbable  that  the  fracture  was  as  extensive 
as  I  believed  it  to  be.  But  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  blow, 
the  condition  of  the  parts  as  exhibited  to  the  sense  of  touch  ;  and  con- 
trast this  case  with  those  occurring  from  falls  from  heights,  or  from 
being  thrown  violently  from  carriages,  where  the  concussion  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  is  necessarily  severe,  independent  of  any  fracture ; 
whereas  in  this  case,  there  was  evidently  but  slight  disturbance  of 
these  organs,  and  probably  no  fragments  of  bone  to  wound  the  spinal 
cord ;  remembering,  also,  that  in  almost  all  fatal  cases  where  fast 
mortem  examinations  are  had,  it  is  found  that  the  spinal  cord  has  been 
wounded  by  spicule  of  bone — I  say,  taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
view,  may  I  not  justly  believe  that  my  diagnosis  was  correct,  notwith- 
standing the  result  has  been  so  favorable  ? 

Although  my  patient  may  never  be  able  to  again  follow  his  trade, 
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there  is  every  probability  that  he  will  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
some  light  business. 

His  general  health  now  is  excellent,  with  a  free  use  of  all  his  limbs. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  12,  1860. 

[We  saw  this  case  during  Dr.  Hardy's  attendance  upon  it,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  the  worst  injury  of  the  spinal  column 
we  have  ever  seen  resulting  in  so  good  a  cure. — Ed.] 


Remarks  on  the  existence  and  mode  of  obviating1  tlie  injurious 
effects  of  Miasma,  resulting*  from  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter. 

BY  B.  E.  CARMAN,  M.  D  , 

Prof.   Materia  Aledica,  University  oi  the  Pacific. 

We  are  taught,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  certain  conditions  are 
necessary  for  the  production  or  generation  of  miasma ,  or  of  that 
effluvium  which  emanates  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  which 
is  capable,  when  formed,  of  causing  disease  to  those  who  may  be 
exposed  to  its  influence.  The  conditions  are  as  follows  :  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter,  moisture  and  heat. 

These  three  conditions  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  poison 
in  question,  but  what  this  poison  is,  it  is  difficult  "to  prove ;  various 
theories  have,  from  time  to  time,  found  favor  with  the  profession 
regarding  its  nature,  and  purporting  to  explain  its  properties,  but  as 
yet,  I  believe,  no  positive  analysis  has  been  submitted,  explaining  its 
chemical  properties  and  the  conditions  in  which  it  exists.  That  it  is 
something  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  originates  from  matter  under  the 
operation  of  certain  influences  ;  that  it  possesses  properties,  though  in 
an  invisible  form,  must  also  be  admitted,  since  it  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing disease,  and  since  its  influence  can  be  avoided. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  in  this  communication  is,  not  to  offer  any 
tedious  theories  respecting  the  nature  of  miasma,  but  simply  to  present 
in  a  brief  manner  the  result  of  my  observations  in  connection  with  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  statements  I  herewith  make  are 
deduced  from  observations  made  during  a  period  of  three  years,  while 
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acting  as  physician  of  one  of  the  steamers  plying  between  this  city 
and  Panama,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  during  a  sojourn  at  differ- 
ent intervals  in  the  latter  country  of  several  months  duration.  That 
region  of  the  world  possesses,  as  it  is  well  known,  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  production  of  miasmata  in  a  superlative  degree,  and 
these  exist  uninterrupted  during  the  entire  year ;  consequently,  the 
diseases  caused  by  miasmata  prevail  in  that  portion  of  the  world  at  all 
times  and  seasons  of  the  year.  This  fact  is  patent  to  all  who  came 
by  this  route  to  our  golden  State  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement, 
for  nearly  all  were  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fevers  of  that  country. 

As  it  was  my  province  to  attend  to  those  that  were  ill,  and  as  the 
number  of  victims  was  so  great,  it  became  my  interest  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  so  much  disease,  and  avoid  the  cause  if  it  could 
be  discovered.  The  company  who  owned  the  steamers  were  also  deeply 
interested  in  ascertaining  the  source  that  produced  a  poison  that  created 
diseases,  which,  if  not  arrested,  threatened  to  ruin  their  business ;  con- 
sequently, they  adopted  every  plausible  suggestion  that  was  made, 
calculated  to  counteract  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  probable  causes  urged  was,  that  the  poison  that 
affected  so  many  of  the  travelers  was  conveyed  to  the  system  by 
drinking  the  water  obtained  from  shore,  which  was  caught  from  little 
mountain  streams  that  meandered  their  course  through  a  region  abund- 
ant in  vegetation,  and  that  the  water  caught  the  poison  in  its  course 
and  it  was  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  To  avoid  this,  iron  pipes  were 
conveyed  up  the  mountain  sides,  to  large  springs  of  beautiful  crystal 
water,  that  flowed  in  a  constant  stream  from  crevices  amid  rocks  where 
no  vegetation  was  found,  and  thus  water  was  conveyed  to  the  beach 
and  at  once  caught  in  tanks  and  carried  to  the  steamers ;  but  without 
favorable  results.  The  same  sickness  prevailed,  and  as  frequently. 
Other  reasons  were  proposed,  and  other  agents  were  named,  as  the 
cause  producing  the  prevailing  disease,  and  these  were  also  avoided 
without  realizing  any  favorable  result.  Every  effort  failed  to  diminish 
the  frequency  and  virulency  of  the  prevailing  disease,  until  the  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  was  completed ;  the  fevers  then  among  passen- 
gers became  novelties  and  anomalies.  Such  has  been  my  experience, 
and,  undoubtedly,  other  physicians  (who  were  engaged  in  other  steam- 
ers on  that  route  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  road,  when  passen- 
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gers  were  exposed  during  their  transit,  one,  two  or  more  days  and 
nights  on  the  rivers  and  roads  of  that  infected  country),  must  have 
perceived  this  great  and  favorable  change. 

The  facts  that  I  have  stated  furnish  room  for  speculation,  and  if 
the  statements  here  made  are  considered  with  interest  by  those  who 
may  chance  to  read  them,  various  deductions  may  be  inferred,  which  if 
studied  and  investigated  may  result  in  bringing  forth  the  observations 
of  others,  from  which  practical  and  important  benefits  may  be  derived. 

I  consider  miasma  to  be  a  poison  generated  by  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  as  above  stated,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  peculiar  circumstances,  all  of  which  are  ever  present  in 
that  region  of  country,  and  kept  in  constant  operation.  Thus  the  soil 
of  that  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  the  vegetation  most  luxuriant,  moisture 
is  ever  present,  through  the  showers  that  fall  every  few  hours.  I 
have  been  there  at  every  season,  and  rains  have  always  been  present, 
although  not  of  lono;  duration  ;  one  moment  the  heavens  are  darkened 
by  immense  clouds,  which  suddenly  break,  and  the  waters  pour  in  tor- 
rents ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  everything  in  nature  is  clear,  and 
calm,  and  bright,  as  though  nothing  had  happened ;  the  sun  shines 
again  in  all  its  brilliancy  and  power,  and  then  the  work  of  decompo- 
sition begins.  The  tender  plants  that  spring  up  so  suddenly  from  the 
rich  soil-  and  favorable  circumstances  surrounding  it,  are  now  being- 
burnt  upland  stewed,  as  it  were,  by  the  moisture  that  has  collected 
about  them,  and  by  the  hot  rays  of  a  tropical  sun." 

I  also  believe,  that  though  this  poison  is  ever  present  in  that  region 
of  country,  it  is  not  active  during  the  day  time.  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  from  the  fact,  that  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 
travelers  in  their  transit  across  the  Isthmus  avoid  the  night  air,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  not  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  poison. 

It  is  my  belief,  also,  that  this  miasma,  or  peculiar  poison,  rises  from 
the  earth  in  the  day  time  like  the  exhalations  of  aqueous  vapor,  and 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapor  exists  in  an  invisible  condition,  and 
so  attenuated  that  it  is  comparatively  harmless ;  and  that  during  the 
night,  when  the  atmosphere  cools  down  to  the  dew  point,  this  poison, 
like  the  vapor  of  water,  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  consequently 
more  virulent. 

These    conclusions    are   but   hypothetical,  but  they  are   deduced 
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from  a  consideration  of  what  I  have  experienced,  and  I  offer  them 
merely  as  the  result  of  my  observations  ;  and  though  not  presented 
in  a  scientific  manner,  yet  I  trust  that  the  simple  statements  I 
have  made,  will  induce  others  who  have  had  similar  experience  in 
that  region  of  country  or  elsewhere,  to  contribute  the  results  of  their 
observations,  and  by  uniting  our  efforts  and  ideas,  an  article  may 
be  produced  upon  this  important  subject  possessing  merit ;  and  which 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures,  that  will  result  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  this  dark  subject,  that  will  direct  the  practitioner  in 
regions  thus  infected  to  employ  means  that  may  be  proposed,  to  pre- 
vent the  injurious  effects  of  miasma. 


Case  of  injury  to  the  Head  resulting  in  Abscess  of  the  Brain,  with 
remarks  upon  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  that  organ. 

BY  I.  ROWELL,  M.  D. , 
Prof,  of  Chemistry,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  J.  A.  S.,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  robust  and  healthy  consti- 
tution, received  in  August,  1854,  a  blow  from  a  missile  upon  the  left 
side  of  his  head,  about  the  junction  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  left 
parietal  and  temporal  bones,  producing  a  fracture  of  all  the  bones 
named,  and  causing  depression  of  fragments,  which  measured  over  an 
inch  in  every  diameter. 

I  saw  the  ease  with  other  medical  gentlemen  immediately  after  the 
injury,  the  patient  then  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of  compression  of 
the  brain. 

Upon  removing  the  fragments  and  relieving  the  compression,  the 
natural  condition  of  the  functions  and  feelings  of  the  patient  was  grad- 
ually restored  ;  but  I  apprehended  trouble,  as  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  had  been  lacerated  by  spiculse  of  bone,  which  had  penetrated 
them,  and  entered  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  the  spiculge  were  all 
removed,  the  scalp  drawn  over  the  wound,  and  allowed  to  heal  by  first 
intention,  which  readily  took  place  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the 
patient  feeling  well  and  considering  himself  out  of  danger,  very  impru- 
dently indulged  freely  in  highly  stimulating  food  and  drink.     On  the 
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second  day  after  the  indulgence,  I  was  summoned  to  attend  to  him 
again,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  noticed  a  tumor  of  considerable  size  over 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  no  signs  of  which  were  present  when  I  last  saw 
him.  I  also  found  the  condition  of  the  patient  entirely  changed,  he  being 
in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  suffering  violent  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
injury.  I  at  once  resorted  to  free  venesection,  and  such  other  treat- 
ment as  was  calculated  to  relieve  him,  but  without  producing  much 
diminution  of  the  urgent  symptoms  present.  The  pain  increased,  and 
the  frenzy  was  more  evident  upon  the  following  day,  and  the  patient 
then  became  dangerous  to  those  in  attendance,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
control  him ;  and  at  intervals  he  was  thrown  into  violent  convulsions. 

The  tumor  on  the  fourth  day  became  softer,  and  I  could  detect  fluc- 
tuation, but  the  patient  being  unmanagable,  it  was  impossible  to  operate 
and  thus  relieve  him  ;  his  physical  powers  being  so  great,  that  even  as 
many  strong  men  as  could  get  around  him  were  insufficient  to  control 
him,  he  freeing  himself  from  their  grasp.  I  consequently  resorted  to 
an  anesthetic.  The  first  inspiration  charged  with  chloroform,  made 
the  patient  powerless,  and  I  feared  for  the  moment  that  the  effect  had 
been  fatal,  but  having  controlled  him,  I  at  once  opened  the  tumor  freely, 
and  with  the  operation  the  patient  recovered  consciousness,  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  lost  it.  The  phenomena  just  described  were  most  astonishing, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  all  that  were  present ;  the  inhalation  of  but 
one  breath  charged  with  that  powerful  agent,  produced  complete  coma, 
and  the  patient  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  while  the  opening  of  the 
abscess  and  the  sudden  discharge  of  some  two  ounces  of  pus,  which 
had  produced  pressure  upon  the  brain,  brought  the  patient  from 
apparent  death  to  perfect  consciousness  in  but  a  few  seconds,  when 
he  stood  upon  his  feet,  gazing  in  astonishment  upon  the  still  more 
astonished  group  about  him. 

Immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  a  hernia  of  the  brain 
made  its  appearance  at  the  opening,  of  about  the  size  of  the  half  of  a 
hen's  egg,  if  cut  longitudinally.  The  faculties  of  the  patient,  though 
clouded,  appeared  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  his  power  of  speech, 
and  for  a  period  of  ten  days  he  expressed  his  feelings  and  desires  by 
signs,  which  were  perfectly  intelligible,  and  from  that  time  he  began 
to  regain  the  lost  faculty. 

The  Hernia  Cerebri  was  in  due  time  cut  away  with  a  knife,  and  gran- 
ulations prevented  by  the  application  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
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brain  of  various  caustics.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  injury,  the  wound  had  completely  healed,  and  the  patient's 
faculties  appeared  perfect,  with  but  one  peculiarity,  that  of  expres- 
sing himself  in  reference  to  whatever  transpired  with  him,  he  would 
say  in  explaining  his  impressions  of  events,  or  his  desires,  that  one-half 
of  such  and  such  a  thing  had  occurred.  Thus  after  dinner,  if  he  were 
asked  if  he  had  dined,  he  would  say  yes,  I  have  had  half  a  dinner  ; 
do  you  feel  well  ?  he  would  say  yes,  I  am  half  well ;  did  you  sleep  last 
night  ?  his  answer  would  be,  yes,  I  slept  half  of  last  night,  etc. ;  other- 
wise his  faculties  were  perfect,  and  he  would  indicate  by  his  manner,  and 
by  his  gratification,  that  he  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  that  he  knew  and  understood  as  formerly,  all  that  happened 
to  him  daily. 

After  the  healing  of  the  wound  there  was  a  very  perceptible  depres- 
sion at  the  point  of  injury,  and  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the  case, 
was,  that  when  this  depression  had  disappeared,  which  occurred  some 
months  subsequently,  with  its  removal,  the  peculiarity  of  expressing 
himself  by  one-half  of  every  thing,  was  also  removed,  and  he  has  since 
been  in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  health  and  faculties. 

Now,  the  question  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  how  were  the 
injuries  of  the  brain  repaired  ?  I  am  confident  that  portions  of  the 
brain  became  degenerated,  and  were  thrown  off  in  the  suppuration  that 
took  place.  I  also  know  that  I  removed  with  a  knife  and  with  caus- 
tics large  quantities  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Again,  the  question  arises  in  my  mind,  was  the  parenchyma  of  the 
brain  reproduced,  or  were  the  perfect  functions  of  the  brain  restored 
without  reproduction  of  the  lost  portion  of  that  organ  ? 

But  I  will  not  endeavor  to  explain  these  changes  by  tedious  com- 
ments, and  prefer  submitting  the  problem  to  pathologists,  who  may 
find  material  in  this  case  for  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  will  simply 
add,  that  it  is  a  law  recognized  by  physiologists,  that  nature  tends  to 
reproduce  the  same  substance,  varying  simply  in  consistency,  in  the 
place  of  that  which  is  lost,  in  all  the  structures  except  it  be  the  brain, 
muscles  and  cartilage  :  while  in  very  young  children,  the  space  occupied 
by  lost  muscle  is  reproduced  by  tendon,  and  that  of  cartilage  by  bone. 
In  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  brain,  authors  are  silent ;  still,  from 
the  above  facts  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  is 
reproduced  like  other  tissues. 
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Inhalation  of  iEther  in  Asiatic  Cholera. 

To  Dr.  Cooper,  Editor  or  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Press. 

Dear  Sir : — I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your 
journal  to  record  the  value  of  Sulph.  IEther  by  inhalation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  so  recom- 
mended. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  in  1854,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
I  was  Dispensary  Physician  to  Districts  seven  and  eight,  to  which  it 
was  mostly  confined. 

From  observations  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  various  treatments  of  the 
disease  in  1849,  and  its  spasmodic  character,  I  was  induced  to  use 
iEther.  Accordingly,  I  placed  the  patients  under  its  influence,  and 
was  gratified  to  find  the  spasms  and  cramps  cease,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  discharges  lessened.  Ordinary  stimulants,  frictions  and  ex- 
ternal heat,  etc.,  were  not  omitted. 

The  patients  were  kept  sufficiently  under  the  influence  to  control 
the  spasms,  etc.,  and  in  successful  cases,  ordinarily,  in  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  warm  sweat  was  induced. 

I  found  the  use  of  iEther  conservative  of  the  strength  of  the  patients, 
and  thereby  the  convalescence  rapid.  The  proportionate  mortality 
was  small. 

Of  course  this  use  of  ^ther  is  contraindicated  in  the  collapsed 

stage. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Pitt. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1860. 


On  the  Study  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Japan. 

[COMMUNICATED.] 

In  perusing  the  subjoined  extracts,  taken  from  the  statements  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Meerdervoort  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  a 
multitude  of  melancholy  reflections  arise  in  our  minds,  suggested  by 
the  sufferings  and  necessities  to  which  the  Japanese  are  subjected 
through  their  ignorance  and  superstition.     And  it  is  a  most  lament- 
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able  fact  for  the  contemplative  mind,  to  behold  a  race  of  beings  that 
is  so  numerous ;  that  is  so  aged  in  history ;  so  advanced  in  some  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  who  possess  superior  advantages  of  position  and 
climate ;  yet,  who  are  so  deficient,  at  this  epoch  of  the  world,  in 
all  the  sciences  that  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  furnishes  much  room  for  comment,  but  time 
and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  long  upon  these  saddening 
truths,  and  as  your  journal  is  devoted  to  medical  topics  only,  I  must 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  our  profession 
as  it  exists  in  that  country. 

In  a  word,  I  may  say  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  medicine  or 
doctors  in  Japan ;  still,  these  poor  benighted  beings  appear,  since  they 
have  been  allowed  to  look  upon  civilization,  to  admire  and  respect 
knowledge,  and  the  practices  of  those  who  have  so  recently  demon- 
strated to  them  that  another  world  exists  in  close  proximity  to  theirs  ; 
a  world  whose  people  enjoy  advantages  to  which  they  are  strangers ; 
and  in  their  astonishment  seek  with  avidity  for  information  upon  those 
mysteries  which  they  appreciate  only,  because  they  perceive  that  it  is 
for  their  good. 

These  people  seem  anxious  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  enable 
them  to  relieve  their  physical  sufferings,  and  in  their  ignorance  of  our 
profession  look  upon  a  physician  as  a  being  possessed  of  supreme 
powers,  because  he  is  able  to  heal  the  sick.  Such  was  also  the  mis- 
sion of  our  Saviour.  He,  too,  went  amid  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  they  worshiped  him ;  and  we  worship  him  for 
his  superior  knowledge  and  for  his  superior  powers. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  respecting  the  desire  of  these  people 
to  be  instructed  in  those  matters  that  are  calculated  to  redound  to  their 
welfare  and  happiness  ;  for  it  is  a  sentiment  innate  to  the  human  heart 
to  wish  to  know  that  which  controls  those  influences  that  are  injurious 
to  our  being,  both  physically  and  mentally ;  and  when  we  observe  a 
people,  who  are  so  anxious  to  study  the  science  of  medicine  the  very 
moment  they  are  informed  that  there  are  means  which,  when  properly 
employed,  are  capable  of  opposing  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  who 
manifest  their  desires  by  urging  the  doctor,  who  has  recently  appeared 
among  them,  to  instruct  them  in  his  wonderful  science ;  and  when  we 
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consider  the  limited  opportunities  afforded  them,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  their  studies  hi  so  short  a  period,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  admiration.  Such  facts  should  bring  the  blush  upon  our 
cheeks  when  we  contemplate  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  here,  to 
induce  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  are  offered 
to  them  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  our  art,  and  which  are,  I 
regret  to  say,  almost  disregarded. 

Yes ;  a  school  of  medicine  has  recently  been  established  in  this 

new  country  of  ours,  where  diseases  present  so  many  peculiar  features 

'  that  require  investigation,  and  where  so  vast  a  field  exists  affording 

facilities  to  every  one  who  seeks  to  learn,  or  who  desires  to  contribute 

to  its  success.     *****  B. 


[Taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai.] 

On  the  Study  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Japan. 

BY  J.  L.  C.  POMPE  VAN  MEERDERVOORT,  M.  D. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
attach  a  naval  surgeon  to  the  second  detachment  of  the  Dutch  Navy, 
appointed  to  teach  the  Nautical  and  Military  Sciences  in  Japan,  I  was 
placed  on  board  the  screw  steamer  Japan,  which  was  to  be  sent  out  as 
a  war  steamer.  Leaving  Rotterdam  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
1857, 1  reached  Nagasaki  on  the  twenty-third  of  September.  Soon 
after  my  arrival,  I  was  informed  by  the  Commissioner  that  the  Japan- 
ese Government  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  of  their  own  med- 
ical students  instructed  in  the  medical  and  surgical  sciences,  and  the 
arrangement  for  this  should  be  made  as  I  pleased. 

Before  any  regular  scheme  should  be  drawn  out  for  giving  such 
instruction,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  scholars  in  regard  to  the  above  named 
sciences ;  and  to  do  this  it  seemed  to  me  that  an  examination  was  the 
best  way  I  could  devise.  In  the  following  pages  I  will  give  a  view  of 
my  course  of  proceeding  with  these  scholars,  and  describe  the  state  in 
which  I  found  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  and  medico  chirurgical 
in  particular. 

The  first  instruction  in  medical  and  surgical  science  by  any  Euro- 
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pean,  in  Japan,  was  my  inaugural  address,  delivered  on  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  1857.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  on  this 
introductory  meeting  was  fourteen — some  from  the  imperial  court,  and 
some  from  the  principalities.  In  July  of  this  year,  the  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  on  the  medical  and  surgical  course  was  twenty- 
three,  while  twenty  others  were  in  attendance  on  my  lectures  in  physics, 
chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy.  Though  the  examination  as  such 
was  a  failure,  the  fact  was  evident  enough  that  these  scholars  knew 
very  little  about  rational  science  ;  and  further,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  begin  with  the  elementary  principles. 

Physics. — The  class  in  physics  numbers  forty  scholars.  In  this 
department  the  ambition  of  the  scholars  is  unbounded.  Seldom  do  I 
see  any  one  who  is  not  all  attention.  What  they  do  not  at  once  under- 
stand in  my  lectures  is  written  on  paper  and  submitted,  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  a  request  that  I  will  make  it  clear  to  them. 

Chemistry. — All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  number,  the 
ambition  and  the  application  of  the  scholars  in  the  study  of  physics, 
is  true  of  them  in  respect  to  this  department.  Whatever  is  taught 
theoretically,  I  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  experiments  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so ;  but,  as  yet,  the  means  are  very  limited,  there  being 
no  laboratories,  nor  apparatus,  nor  reagents,  etc.,  sufficient  for  an 
extended  course  of  experiments.  From  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
minerals  and  mineral  waters  have  been  already  sent  to  me,  with 
requests  to  have  the  same  analyzed ;  and  this  I  have  done,  so  far  as 
my  means  would  allow,  before  the  scholars  in  their  class.  The  Japan- 
ese are  extremely  fond  of  these  lessons  in  chemistry,  and  some  of  my 
scholars  have  already  began  to  collect  apparatus,  and  have  at  home  a 
box  with  reagents,  reaction  tubes,  little  balances  with  weights,  and  a 
variety  of  small  articles  required  for  chemical  experiments,  and  are 
exercising  themselves  in  this  way. 

By  means  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  people  are  anxious  to 
improve  their  manufactories  and  institutions  of  art,  and  my  pupils, 
so  far  as  they  are  able,  communicate  to  others  what  they  themselves 
have  acquired. 

Anatomy. — The  Japanese  have  little  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  and 
as  no  one  of  my  pupils  had  the  least  idea  of  that  science,  I  began  by 
teaching  them  general  and  descriptive  anatomy,  so  far  as  it  was  neces- 
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sary  for  the  good  understanding  of  the  different  parts  of  the  science. 
Three  times  a  week  I  gave  a  half  hour's  lecture  ;  but  in  practical 
demonstrations  I  found  much  difficulty,  because  the  use  of  dead  sub- 
jects is  not  customary  among  the  people — at  least  not  in  presence  of 
or  under  the  direction  of  a  foreigner ;  and  the  officers  of  government 
fear  to  give  consent  to  it,  as  it  conflicts  with  the  moral  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  Japanese  people.  My  instruction  has  been  given 
by  demonstrations  on  engravings,  but  every  anatomist  will  coincide 
with  me  in  saying  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  to  teach 
anatomy. 

To  remedy  in  part  this  inconvenience,  I  ordered  for  the  Japanese 
Government  an  artificial  subject  of  papier  mache  from  Paris,  made  by 
the  celebrated  D'Chagour.  Considering  the  inadequate  manner  of 
teaching  anatomy  exclusively  from  engravings,  I  must  think  that  the 
progress  made  is  satisfactory,  and  exceeds  my  expectation." 


Alum — In  the  Treatment  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

BY  E.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
Pi?Of.  of  Physiology  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Beyond  doubt,  of  all  dangers  which  attend  the  periods  of  gestation 
and  parturition  in  the  female,  Uterine  Hemorrhage  is  the  most  serious 
and  alarming  to  both  patient  and  physician  ;  and  whilst  article  upon 
article,  and  volume  upon  volume,  have  been  written  and  given  to  the 
professional  world  on  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases,  no  one  agent 
or  course  of  conduct  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  medical  men. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  are 
so  various,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  determine  upon  any  one  course 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  all  cases  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
had  we  any  agent  which  would  meet  the  necessities  of  even  a  majority 
of  them,  it  would  be  a  great  desideratum  in  their  treatment,  and  a 
blessing  to  both  physician  and  patient. 

According  to  most  authorities,  the  subject  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage 
is  treated  of  under  four  heads,  viz  : 
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1st.  That  variety  of  flowing  which  occurs  during  the  first  half  of  the 
term  of  utero  gestation  ;  2d.  Hemorrhage  occurring  during  the  last 
half  of  pregnancy  ;  3d.  Hemorrhage  occurring  between  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  that  of  the  placenta  ;  4th.  Hemorrhage  occurring  after  the 
extrusion  of  the  secundines. 

Various  other  classifications  have  been  made  by  different  writers, 
but  these  are  too  numerous  and  too  much  refined  to  be  given  in  this 
place,  and  only  serve  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  and  stu- 
dent ;  indeed  the  one  given  above,  might  with  great  propriety,  be 
reduced  to  two  classes  or  conditions,  namely :  Hemorrhage  before  and 
Hemorrhage  ajter  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  as  upon  the  presence  or 
non-presence  of  the  foetus  in  utero  depends  the  essential  character  of 
the  treatment. 

It  is  with  the  first  two  varieties  of  the  popular  classification  that 
we  shall  at  this  time  briefly  deal,  including  the  frightful  Hemorrhage 
so  often  an  attendant  upon  abortion,  and  that  which  constitutes  the 
affection  called  menorrhagia  ;  hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  vari- 
ety of  the  simpler  classification  above  suggested,  (viz :  Hemorrhage 
before  the  birth  of  the  child)  if  allowed  to  embrace  menorrhagia, 
includes,  or  constitutes  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  Uterine  Hem- 
orrhage, which  the  accoucheur  and  general  practitioner  is  called  upon 
to  treat. 

Without  attempting  to  cite  the  various  symptoms  which  attend  these 
cases,  (for  they  are  easily  recognized)  we  desire  merely  to  state  that 
though  the  medical  man  is  called  upon  daily  to  administer  to  their 
relief,  he  never  responds  without  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  either  to 
the  life  or  subsequent  health  of  his  patient,  and  may  I  add,  that  his  fears 
are  often  too  well  grounded. 

Who,  amongst  those  actively  engaged  in  general  practice,  whilst 
attending  at  the  bed-side  of  the  subject  of  an  abortion, (particularly  when 
the  ovum  or  membranes  are  still  retained,)  or  even  upon  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  an  habitual  menorrhagia,  has  not  trembled  with  fear,  lest 
the  last  vital  spark  should  be  given  off  whilst  waiting  for  the  slow  ac- 
tion of  medicine  administered  by  the  stomach  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  "  the  last  drop,  and  not  the  first, 
overflows  the  cup,"  and  that  it  is  the  last,  and  not  the  first  drop  of 
that  vitalizing  fluid,  the  blood,  which  is  lost  in  these  cases,  that  sacrifi- 
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ces  the  life  of  the  patient ;  hence  the  importance  of  possessing  an  agent 
that  in  all  cases  of  this  character  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  and 
certain  haemostatia ;  particularly  since  in  a  majority  of  instances  of 
this  nature,  the  physician  is  not  consulted  until  the  loss  of  blood  has 
been  so  great  as  to  render  further  delay  hazardous. 

The  remedy  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  Alum  in  a  solid 
state,  introduced  into  the  vagina. 

The  double  salt  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa,  has  for  many 
years  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  list  of  styptics,  but  until 
very  recently,  has  always  been  employed  in  these  cases  in  the  form  of 
solution  or  powder,  taken  by  the  stomach,  or  injected  into  the  vagina  ; 
and  in  no  work  on  Obstetrics  to  which  I  have  access,  except  Tyler 
Smith's,  do  we  find  any  reference  to  its  employment  in  the  form  of 
crystal ;  and  even  this  most  excellent  authority  does  not  attach  to  it  the 
importance  that  it  deserves. 

This  writer  merely  remarks  in  his  enumeration  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed in  hemorrhages  attendant  upon  abortion,  that  we  should  resort 
to  "  perfect  rest,  external  and  internal  applications  of  ice,  alum  inter- 
nally, a  large  piece  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  near  the  os-uteri," 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  "  these  means  will  sometimes  arrest  the  flow." 

Although  I  respect  most  highly  the  opinions  of  this  distinguished 
author,  I  am  constrained  to  assert  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  a 
crystal  of  alum  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  when  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and  carried  to  the  os-uteri,  if  retained,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
always  arrest  the  most  obstinate  hemorrhage  ;  and  this  assertion  is 
made  after  an  experience  of  six  years  in  its  use. 

Indeed,  such  is  my  confidence  in  this  agent,  that  I  never  repair  to 
the  bed-side  of  a  patient  suffering  from  uterine  hemorrhage,  without 
first  providing  myself  with  a  lump  of  alum,  feeling  every  assurance 
that  this,  and  no  other  remedy,  will  be  required  to  arrest  the  flow. 

In  employing  this  substance,  it  is  important  to  select  a  firm  crystal, 
which  should  be  of  such  dimensions  as,  when  introduced,  to  fill  the 
vagina,  and  should  be  rendered  smooth  upon  the  surface  by  depriving 
it  of  its  angles,  and  washing  in  water ;  in  order  to  facilitate  its  easy 
removal  it  may  be  perforated,  and  through  the  opening  a  string  passed, 
upon  which  it  is  merely  necessary  to  draw  gently  when  desirable  to 
withdraw  it. 
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The  length  of  time  that  the  crystal  should  be  retained,  must  depend 
upon  the  indications  in  the  case,  and  raay  vary  from  thirty  minutes  to 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  report  of  cases  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  great 
value  of  the  crystal  alum  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  hemorrhages. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  S.,  aged  twenty-six  years,  had  a  miscarriage  at  about 
the  fourth  month,  when  her  family  physician  was  summoned,  and  the 
case  terminated  under  his  care,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time,  success- 
fully. I  am  also  informed  that  the  patient  was  instructed  to  observe 
the  strictest  quietude  for  some  days,  which,  however,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  was  disregarded,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident, 
hemorrhage  recurred  in  such  excess  as  to  threaten  her  life  ;  the  physi- 
cian was  recalled,  and  after  exhausting  all  ordinary  means  without  the 
effect  of  arresting  the  flooding,  requested  counsel,  wThen  I  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  him.  In  this  case  the  tampon  had  been  used,  ergot, 
the  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  cold  externally  and  by  injection  ;  Prof. 
Meig's  favorite  prescription,  viz  :  powdered  alum  by  the  stomach  ;  in 
one  word,  everything  usually  employed  in  these  cases,  and  all  to  no 
purpose. 

The  patient  at  this  time  had  become  blanched,  the  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  wrist ;  respiration  hurried,  and  features  pinched, 
indicating  the  most  imminent  peril.  I  recommended  the  use  of  a  crys- 
tal of  alum,  introduced  into  the  vagina.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  oozing 
had  ceased,  and  the  crystal  was  ordered  to  be  retained  twelve  hours  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  was  removed,  and  the  ease  pro- 
gressed and  terminated  favorably. 

Case  2d. — Mrs.  S.,  aged  thirty-two,  of  spare  habit,  and  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis,  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  metrorrhagia. 
When  I  reached  the  house  her  condition  was  much  the  same  as  the 
case  above  described,  demanding  the  most  prompt  action.  Having 
first  ascertained  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  enciente,  I  intro- 
duced without  loss  of  time  a  crystal  of  alum.  In  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  the  hemorrhage  was  .arrested  without  again  returning. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  having 
ascertained  that  similar  attacks  to  this  recurred  usually  once  in  about 
six  months,  I  was  led  in  a  few  days  after  the  touch,  to  make  a 
speculum  examination  per  vagina,  when  to  my  surprise,  no  uterus  could 
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be  seen ;  indeed  the  speculum  could  be  pushed  forward  for  not  more 
than  two  and-a-half  or  three  inches  ;  every  portion  of  the  vagina  was 
closely  scanned,  and  not  for  some  minutes  was  I  enabled  to  discover 
the  least  opening  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pouch,  which  the 
vagina  resembled. 

I  then  introduced  my  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  through  the  walls 
of  which  could  be  distinctly  felt  the  cervix  uteri,  and  on  further  exam- 
ination and  effort,  I  succeeded  in  passing  a  small  sound  through  this 
constricted  portion  of  the  vagina,  which  proved  to  be  a  contraction  of 
the  canal  amounting  almost  to  occlusion.  I  merely  mention  these  facts 
incidentally,  they  having  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Since  this  attack  of  metrorrhagia,  she  has  had  several,  and  always 
when  excessive,  employs  the  crystal  of  alum  successfully  without  con- 
sulting a  physician. 

These  two  cases  will  suffice  to  explain  under  what  circumstances 
this  agent  may  be  employed  ;  and  in  all  I  claim  for  it,  I  am  sustained 
by  the  experience  of  several  highly  respectable  medical  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  one  of  whom  (Prof.  I.  Rowell)  has  used  it  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  within  the  past  four  years,  and  like  myself,  always  carries  a 
crystal  of  alum  about  his  person,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  it  may 
be  required. 


A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Muriatic  Acid. 

BY  A.  ATKINSON,  M.  D.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mrs.  B.,  aged  forty-five,  on  the  29th  August  last,  while  on  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  in  San  Francisco,  took  a  bottle  contain- 
ing about  three  ounces  Acidum  Hydrochloric,  and  swallowed  two-thirds 
of  its  contents  at  a  draught.  She  had  previously  threatened  to  take 
poison,  and  her  relatives  knowing  this  ought  to  have  kept  such  a  cor- 
rosive poison  under  lock  and  key.  I  was  summoned  to  the  case  soon 
after  the  acid  had  been  taken,  and  found  Mrs.  B.  somewhat  exhausted, 
with  violent  retching  and  vomiting  of  a  great  quantity  of  brown  matter 
streaked  with  blood,  followed  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody 
coagulum.  She  complained  of  pain,  with  much  burning  of  the  throat  and 
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stomach.  The  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible  at  times,  and  skin  cold. 
I  administered  freely  the  magnes  calcin,  followed  by  thick  mucilage 
when  the  retching  had  somewhat  subsided.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the  fauces,  which  were  white  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  mucous  membrane  ;  in  fact,  this  extended  as  far 
down  as  an  examination  could  bring  to  view.  She  now  complained  of  con- 
tinual thirst,  brought  up  shreds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  begged  for 
water  every  few  minutes.  Almost  the  only  remedy  I  used  was  ice 
water,  ad  libitum,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  and  which  she  required 
every  few  minutes.  Beef  tea  was  afterwards  freely  administered,  and 
subsequently  a  mild  astringent  gargle,  the  latter  affording  marked 
relief,  and  her  voice,  which  was  before  reduced  to  a  mere  whisper, 
became  clear.  Pain  over  the  epigastric  region  was  relieved  by  occa- 
sional applications  of  sinapisms. 

The  case  continued  to  progress  favorably,  inflammation  being  kept 
down  by  the  ice  water ;  the  thirst  disappeared ;  the  throat  healed  ;  no 
more  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  in  eight  days  from  the  taking  of  the 
acid,  she  was  discharged  convalescent. 


Case  of  Diseased  Placenta,  morbidly  adherent  to  the  Uterus,  with 
Hour-glass  contraction  of  that  organ. 

BY  A.  ATKINSON,  M   D .,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  find  from  statistics  by  various  writers  on  the  subject  of  Adherent 
Placenta,  that  such  cases  are  but  rarely  met  with  ;  a  conclusion  also 
arrived  at  from  the  experience  of  most  physicians  of  the  present  day. 
From  what  I  can  gather  in  an  edition  of  "  Churchill's  Midwifery,"  only 
morbid  adhesion  has  been  reported  in  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
patients  out  of  259,250  cases,  or  about  one  in  every  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  In  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  patients,  when  the  result  to 
the  mother  is  given,  thirty-six  died,  or  about  one  in  five.  It  is  a  fact 
generally  admitted,  that  the  risk  attendant  upon  the  peeling  away  of 
an  adherent  portion  of  a  diseased  placenta,  is  much  less  to  the  mother, 
than  if  such  a  mass,  however  small,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  utero. 
Several  fatal  cases  have  been  reported  in  Europe,  where  the  latter  plan 
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being  chosen,  resulted  fatally  in  from  seven  to  twenty-two  days  after 
delivery.  Some  accoucheurs,  even  of  large  practice,  never  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  any  case  of  morbid  adhesion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  and  an  intimate  medical  friend  of  mine  totally  disbelieved  in 
its  existence,  until  he  met  with  a  case  ;  and  this  was  not  until  he  had 
attended  twelve  hundred  midwifery  patients,  up  to  which  time  he 
always  believed  the  so  called  cases  of  placental  adhesion  to  be  nothing 
more  than  placentas  retained  in  utero  through  spasmodic  or  irregular 
contraction  of  the  fibers  of  that  organ.  I  have  been  induced  to  believe 
that  cases  like  the  following,  with  hour-glass  contraction  and  morbid 
adhesion,  rarely  occur  combined,  and  hence  its  publication. 

Case. — Mrs.  IL,  aged  thirty-four,  first  pregnancy,  a  delicate  lady 
of  nervous  temperament,  was  delivered,  after  a  tedious  labor,  May  19th, 
1856,  at  5  p.  M.  From  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  of 
labor,  pains  were  ineffective,  and  occurring  at  long  intervals.  For- 
tunately the  foetus  was  not  a  very  large  one,  or  the  rigidity  and  dry- 
ness of  the  vagina  might  have  caused  some  difficulty  in  its  expulsion. 
Her  pulse  and  spirits  remained  good  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth,  but 
on  ligating  the  cord  I  observed  that  there  was  considerable  flooding, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  grasp  the  uterus,  in  order  to  eqcite  its  speedy 
action  on  the  placenta,  and  arrest  the  bleeding.  Stimulants  became 
necessary  to  a  considerable  amount,  in  consequence  of  prostration  and 
syncope.  Having  now  obtained  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  an 
arrest  of  the  bleeding  through  the  application  of  cold  and  pressure  over 
the  abdomen,  which  induced  expulsive  pains,  she  soon  revived,  and  on 
proceeding  to  make  an  examination  per  vaginam,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  nothing  occupying  that  canal  but  the  funis,  the  os  uteri  being  tightly 
contracted.  I  then  administered  tincture  opii,  which  in  five  minutes 
fully  relaxed  the  rigidity.  On  the  introduction  of  my  hand,  I  found  an 
hour-glass  contraction,  the  lower  half  of  the  uterus  containing  but  little 
of  the  placenta  ;  the  band  between  the  two  halves,  however,  yielded  to 
the  introduction  of  my  hand,  through  the  action  of  the  opium  adminis- 
tered, and  I  was  enabled  to  reach  the  upper  portion  of  the  placenta, 
which  was  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  fundus  uteri,  in  extent  as 
wide  as  the  bottom  of  a  breakfast  cup.  Having  cautiously  peeled  it  off 
with  the  fingers,  the  uterus  contracted  powerfully,  and  expelled  my 
hand  with  the  entire  placenta. 
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Immediately  after,  I  administered  a  dose  of  Secale  Oornutum,  which 
in  twelve  minutes  excited  full  contraction,  and  the  expulsion  of  several 
clots.  Perfect  recovery  took  place.  There  was  a  white  calcareous 
deposit  upon  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  as  hard  as  stone.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  although  the  infant  was  born  perfectly  healthy,  it 
gradually  pined  away,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks  with  disease  and  abscess 
of  the  knee  joint,  wherein  deposits  were  found  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  which  has  been  described  as  being  on  the  placental  surface. 


The  Temporary  Teeth. 

BY  E,  C.  ANGELL,  DENTIST,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Custom  has  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  nurse  and  physician  the  early 
period  of  infancy,  and  I  shall  therefore  consider  the  patient  when  the 
deciduous  teeth  are  fully  developed,  which  is  usually  accomplished  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  second  year  ;  and  even  then  it  is  rarely  that  the 
dentist  is  consulted,  unless  the  excruciating  pangs  of  toothache  have 
brought  reluctant  to  his  door  the  infant  sufferer ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  a  new  tooth  inside  or  outside  the  tem- 
porary set  may  have  first  suggested  the  existence  of  the  dentist. 

The  deciduous  or  primary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number — ten  in 
each  jaw — comprising  three  classes,  denominated  incisors,  cuspidati, 
and  molars.  Of  the  first,  there  are  four  in  each  jaw  ;  of  the  second, 
two  ;  of  the  last,  four. 

The  number  and  order  of  these  teeth  can  be  depended  upon  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  number  and  order  of  the  toes  upon  the  feet,  or 
fingers  upon  the  hands.  Their  importance  for  purposes  of  mastication 
is  so  palpably  self-evident,  that  any  discussion  of  the  question  would 
seem  idle,  were  it  not  that  the  easy  manner  in  which  they  are  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  or  neglect,  asserts  unequivocally  that 
they  are  too  lightly  considered,  where  regarded  in  any  sense  what- 
soever. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  the  organs  upon  which  is  dependent  the 
proper  mastication  of  the  food  which  for  six  years  must  give  sustenance 
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and  support  to  the  body,  involving  a  period  which  lays  the  foundation 
of  health,  or  sows  the  seeds  of  disease  in  each  individual  organism. 
Improper  mastication  of  the  food  imposes  unnatural  labor  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  impairs  their  functions,  induces  dyspepsia  and  that 
innumerable  train  of  contingent  ills,  that  have  filled  our  country  with 
patent  medicines,  to  the  enrichment  of  quacks  and  mountebanks. 
Aside  from  their  usefulness  for  purposes  of  mastication,  they  hold  a 
most  important  place  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

The  ancient  error  that  the  primary  teeth  have  no  roots  has,  nat- 
urally enough,  become  popular  with  the  moderns,  for  in  the  well- 
ordered  and  healthy  constitution  they  are  never  seen.  They  have 
fangs,  nevertheless,  as  large  in  proportion  to  their  crowns  as  those  of 
the  permanent  or  adult  set."  These  fangs  are  imbedded  in  the  jaws,  and 
are  surrounded  by  walls  known  as  the  alveola  processes,  and  are  situated 
directly  over  the  gums  intended  to  supply  the  adult  set.  Without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  speculative  theories  that  from  time 
to  time  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
these  fangs,  I  shall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  commonly 
received  one  is  correct.  If,  therefore,  the  deciduous  teeth  remain 
sound,  the  fangs  are  usually  absorbed  as  they  are  approached  by 
the  permanent  teeth,  until  their  crowns  are  ready  to  fall  for  want 
of  support,  and  give  place  to  their  successors.  If  the  temporary 
teeth  become  carious  and  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  mouth 
without  being  repaired,  toothache  ensues  ;  cure  this,  and  then  follows 
ulceration  at  their  fangs.  This  carries  disease  to  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  germ,  and  by  this  means  it  is  that  the  adult  teeth 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  carious  at  their  eruption.  It  is  the  usual 
practice  to  remove  these  teeth  when  they  become  carious  and  ache  ; 
and,  as  the  opinion  prevails  that  any  one  can  extract  a  temporary  tooth, 
the  patient  is  not  unfrequently  submitted  to  some  skilless  operator, 
who  not  only  removes  the  tooth,  but  destroys  the  germ  beneath. 
Admitting  that  the  offending  tooth  is  skillfully  removed,  the  loss  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment.  The  teeth  on  either  side  the  space 
approximate,  the  jaw  becomes  narrowed  and  contracted,  and  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  forced  to  find  their  way  outside  or  inside  the  arch 
they  were  intended  to  occupy. 

That  there  are  few  irregularities  of  the  permanent  teeth  which  are 
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not  caused  by  the  premature  loss  of  these  deciduous  organs,  is  daily 
demonstrated  in  the  practice  of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  ours  is  not  an  exception  to  all 
other  professions,  in  having  in  its  ranks  men  who  claim  to  be  intelligent 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  commonest  facts  that  pertain  to  its  most  simple 
operations. 

Would  my  limits  permit  and  did  the  proposition  require  proof,  it 
might  be  substantiated  by  a  long  catalogue  of  cases  eminently  per- 
tinent ;  as  it  is,  one  must  suffice. 

I  have  now  under  treatment  a  case  in  which  the  patient — a  beautiful 
girl  of  nine  years — was  sent  to  a  dentist  with  a  diseased  permanent 
molar  of  the  inferior  jaw,  instead  of  removing  which,  however,  he 
extracted  both  the  inferior  cuspidati,  which  should  have  remained 
some  three  years  longer,  both  being  perfectly  sound,  with  no  absorp- 
tion of  their  fangs.    In  consequence  of  the  untimely  extraction  of  these 
teeth  the  jaw  has  become  contracted,  the  deciduous  molars  and  the 
lateral  incisors  have  approximated  so  that  little  space  remains  between 
them,  while  the  incisors  have  separated  at  their  cutting  edges  and 
present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  lady's  fan  partly  opened.     No 
adequate  space,  therefore,  is  held  in  reservation  for  the  permanent 
cuspidati,  which,  together  with  the  violence  that  may  have  been  done 
their  germs,  renders  their  eruption  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty,  and, 
in  any  event,  attended  with  great  difficulty.     No  milder  name  can 
truly  designate  the  untimely  extraction  of  these  teeth  than  miserable 
malpractice,  which  should  not  only  stamp  its  author  with  ignorance, 
but  extreme  cruelty.     He  has  made  an  impression  upon  that  young 
mind  which  will  be  as  abiding  as  life  itself,  and  instead  of  aiding 
nature  in  her  work,  has  thrown  obstacles  in  her  way  which  will  require 
the  requisitions  of  science  to  overcome.      Trusting  that  sufficient 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  satisfy  every  intelligent  mind  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  deciduous  teeth  until  they  shall  have 
performed  the  offices  appointed  them,  it  now  remains  to  point  out 
the  means  best  calculated  to  secure  this  result. 

Attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  should  commence  with  their 
eruption,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  cease,  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  until  the  arrival  of  that  discretionary  period  which  must 
assume  for  itself  this  important  responsibility.      Should  the  teeth 
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become  even  slightly  carious,  recourse  should  be  had  to  some  skillful 
dentist,  the  carious  bone  removed  and  the  loss  of  the  structure  supplied 
with  pure  gold.  Timely  attention  will  make  the  expense  small,  while 
the  advantages  will  be  incalculable. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  parents  to  consult  some  physician  when 
they  or  their  children  require  dental  treatment,  and  while  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  intelligent  physician  to  send  such  cases  to  the  dentist, 
there  are  those  of  another  class  who  endeavor  to  keep  them  in  their 
own  hands  until  they  or  their  patients  become  frightened  at  their  own 
stupidity,  or  the  approach  of  some  impending  permanent  deformity. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  two  cases  that  had  been  under 
treatment  of  this  character  for  several  months,  for  the  removal  of  what 
this  mistaken  wisdom  termed  facial  tumors,  which  they  had  in  vain 
strove  to  dissipate  by  internal  remedies  and  external  applications. 
Both  cases  presented  a  distortion  of  feature  that  at  length  alarmed 
even  this  accumulated  stupidity,  when  my  advice  was  sought,  the 
offending  teeth  removed,  and  the  features  soon  restored. 

There  are  few  diseases  of  the  dental  organs  that  may  not  be  pre- 
vented by  timely,  persistent  and  proper  attention  to  cleanliness. 
Regarding,  therefore,  the  washing  of  the  hands  or  face  as  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  thorough  washing  of  the  teeth,  I  have  employed 
a  preparation  for  the  last  ten  years  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation,  which,  among  other  properties,  is  mildly 
alkaline  ;  it,  therefore,  while  it  cleanses  the  teeth,  neutralizes  the  acids 
of  the  mouth,  which  are  well  known  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  enamel. 
The  preparation  referred  to  is  the  same  I  recommend  for  the  perma- 
nent teeth,  under  which  head  it  will  be  fully  described. 

The  next  article  will  be  on  the  permanent  or  adult  teeth. 


Preparation  of  Iron  in  Skin  Diseases. 

BY  E.  S.  COOPER,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Various  forms  of  obstinate  Skin  diseases  are  rife  in  California ; 
Psoriasis  of  different  varieties  and  Tinea  Capitis,  resisting  for  a  long 
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time  every  mode  of  treatment,  are  not  unusual.  After  seeing  much 
of  these  diseases  and  resorting  to  various  modes  of  treatment,  I  am 
satisfied  that  more  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  Iron  than  any  other  class  of  remedies. 

To  my  medical  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have 
kindly  sent  me  long-standing  cases  of  these  diseases,  I  would  say  that 
my  reliance  is  chiefly  upon  the  preparations  of  Iron,  and  among 
these  the  Potass  Tart,  and  Ferroeyanuret  are  the  first. 

In  the  Tinea  Capitis  of  young  children  I  use  the  F.  Ferroeyanuret, 
commencing  with  two  grain  doses  three  times  a  day  to  children  over 
one  year  old,  and  continue  if  necessary  for  months — which  is  not  un- 
frequently  required— -and  gradually  increase  to  four  grains  at  a  dose. 
I  have,  in  a  few  cases,  seen  intermittent  fever  arise  after  the  use  of 
this  article  for  some  time,  which  subsided  on  ceasing  its  administra- 
tion.    I  usually  combine  it  with  an  equal  proportion  of  Lupulin. 

Some  of  the  most  inveterate  cases  of  Scalled  Head  I  ever  saw  were 
in  this  city,  and  were  cured  principally  by  the  persevering  use  of  the 
above  compound. 

As  a  local  application  I  use  the  following  R. :  Ungt.  Picis,  1  oz. ; 
C amphora,  1  oz. ;  Chloroform,  1  dr. 

Mix  the  Chloroform  and  Camphor  first,  and  then  add  the  Tar  Oint- 
ment. This  is  to  be  applied  to  the  head  every  third  or  fourth  day. 
In  using  the  Potass  Tart  of  Iron,  in  the  different  varieties  of  Psoriasis 
most  commonly  seen  in  California,  I  usually  depend  upon  its  external 
use,  in  an  aqueous  solution  as  follows:  R. — Ferri  Potass  Tart.,  2  oz. ; 
Aqua,  3  oz.  ;  M.  ft.  sol.  Shake  well  and  apply  every  day  to  the 
points  where  the  patches  of  scales  are  worst. 

Sometimes  I  use  Mur.  Amnion,  internally  at  the  same  time  ;  more 
frequently,  however,  one  of  the  two  preparations  of  Iron  above  men- 
tioned is  preferable. 

In  phagedenic  ulcers  I  have  used  the  aqueous  solution  of  Potass 
Tart.  Iron  with  the  best  effects. 
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We  don't  like  to  see  plain  matter  of  fact  articles,  such  as  should 
alone  fill  the  pages  of  a  medical  journal,  larded  by  ordinary  quotations, 
when  fewer  words  would  do  as  well.  Independently  of  that  fault,  the 
following  is  the  best  we  have  seen  of  its  kind ;  every  sentence  con- 
taining an  aphorism  worthy  of  preservation : — Ed. 

[Too  good  to  be  lost.  "  Young  Physic  "  is  the  nomme  de  plume  of 
many  an  "old  fogy."] 

A  Word  to  Mothers. 

BY  YOUNG  PHYSIC. 

This  is  the  season  in  which  so  great  mortality  obtains  in  the  infantile 
world.  July,  August,  and  September,  are  emphatically  the  sickly 
months  in  Missouri ;  particularly  is  this  true  in  reference  to  children. 

Now  is  the  time  of  that  dreaded  disease — "  the  summer  complaint " 
—  dreaded  by  fond  and  doting  parents,  for  they  well  know  what  they 
have  at  stake  ;  dreaded  by  the  scientific  and  conscientious  physician, 
for  he  too  well  knows  that  his  best  directed  and  most  certain  remedies 
will  often  fail  him,  and  his  little  patient  will  sink,  day  by  day,  until  the 
"  last  cord  is  severed  and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  at  the  fountain." 
The  last  months  are  particularly  destructive  to  children  who  are  just 
entering  upon  their  first  dentition,  or  who  have  been  recently  weaned. 

A  few  words  of  advice  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

If  mothers  would  use  a  little  of  that  common  sense  for  which  the 
American  women  are  so  noted,  for  the  protection  of  their  offspring,  they 
would  lay  better  foundations  for  the  future  health  and  happiness  of 
their  children,  as  well  as  ward  off  present  disease.  God  Almighty  has 
seen  fit  to  give  us  fixed,  unalterable,  and  definite  laws,  both  moral  and 
physical ;  for  the  infraction  of  those  laws  he  will  most  assuredly  call 
us  to  the  strictest  account,  and  however  lenient  he  may  deal  with  the 
soul,  all  of  our  experience  proves  that  he  never  forgives  blood,  sinew, 
bones,  or  muscle.  "  He  that  sins  shall  most  surely  die."  Let  mothers, 
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then,  take  the  charge  of  their  little  infants  into  their  own  hands,  instead 
of  intrusting  them  to  the  care  of  indifferent  and  careless  servants. 

A  child's  physical  training  should  begin  with  its  birth ;  its  instincts 
and  natural  desires  should  be  studied  and  strengthened  ;  its  dress 
should  be  loose  and  comfortable  ;  it  should  have  regular  hours  for  nurs- 
ing and  sleeping.  An  infant  needs  much  quiet  and  much  sleep,  and 
by  quiet  I  mean  both  absence  of  noise  and  motion.  Teach  your  child 
to  nurse  at  bedtime,  and  to  sleep  through  the  night  by  itself  without 
more  food.     This  can  easily  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done. 

Never  put  your  child  into  those  detestable  things  called  cradles.  Bet- 
ter cut  its  throat  at  once,  and  free  it  from  all  the  pains  and  ills  which 
you  will  most  certainly  rock  into  it.  Rocking  produces  a  partial  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  causing  dizziness,  such  as  you  may  experience  by 
turning  upon  one  foot  rapidly  for  a  minute,  and  it  is  very  like  unto  the 
effects  of  liquor  upon  the  brain  of  a  drunken  man.  This  congestion 
causes  a  stupor,  and  the  child  lies  still ;  but,  oh !  don't  call  it  sleep, 
that  balm  and  sweet  restorer,  'tis  more  nearly  death  ;  it  is  the  sleep  of 
a  drunkard,  or  an  apoplectic,  or  of  a  faintness  ;  'tis  disease  produced 
bv  over-excitement,  over-stimulation  of  the  brain. 

Ye  wicked  mothers  !  why  not  pour  wine  or  rum  down  their  throats  ? 
it  would  put  them  to  sleep  as  well,  and  save  a  deal  of  squalling.  Why, 
the  Lord  bless  you,  dear  madam,  let  it  squall  and  kick  too  ;  how  else 
can  it  use  its  little  lungs  to  so  good  advantage  ?  'tis  a  stronger  exer- 
cise than  breathing,  and  almost  as  good  as  laughing  ;  either  will  make 
the  child  grow  fat.  A  child  often  cries  because  it  is  sick,  but  it  often 
cries,  too,  because  it  can't  laugh;  it  gets  tired  of  smiling  !  let  it  cry, 
good  woman,  it  won't  hurt  it ;  it  will  give  it  lungs  like  a  wild  zebra. 

Your  rocking  produces  nervous  disorders  and  nervous  diseases ;  it 
makes  the  child  fretful,  spoils  its  appetite,  saps  its  constitution,  and 
transmits  many  an  ill  that  might  have  been  avoided  by  taking  a  more 
simple  and  natural  plan.  Let  it  sleep  like  "  Diana's  "  or  "  Bridget's  " 
child  does  —  by  itself,  in  quiet  and  in  peace. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  child  ought  to  be  weaned  at  a  twelvemonth  ; 
but  if  that  time  happen  just  before  or  during  our  sickly  months,  better 
continue  nursing  until  our  cool  weather  sets  in.  But  it  is  folly  and 
an  arbitrary  rule  of  the  "  book  men  "  to  say  that  a  frail  and  sickly 
child  should  be  weaned  at  the  same  age  of  the  hearty  and  strong. 
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Nature,  our  best  teacher  and  kindest  mother,  points  out  the  time 
plainly.  When  the  child's  stomach  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  solid 
food,  she  is  sure  to  have  teeth  ready  for  its  use  ;  and  until  this  index 
is  set  out,  no  food  other  than  the  mother's  milk  should  enter  its  deli- 
cate stomach. 

Don't  put^your  child  into  a  little  jolly  wagon  at  this  age,  and  send 
it  into  the  bright  light  and  heat  of  a  noonday's  sun,  nor  into  the  damp- 
ness of  a  Western  evening,  to  take  exercise  —  exercise,  indeed  !  'Tis 
a  subterfuge  ;  you  only  want  it  out  of  the  way.  Now,  a  child  should 
have  fresh  air  and  exercise,  but  this  is  the  last  way  in  the  world  to 
give  it  to  them. 

If  the  child  has  been  properly  cared  for  and  correctly  trained  up 
to  this  time,  it  will  pass  through  its  "  second  summer  "  unscathed.  But 
if  its  whole  life  has  been  mismanaged,  if  the  whole  armament  of  starch, 
bandages,  cords,  stays,  and  pins  —  if  rocking  and  jolting  —  if  feeding 
and  stuffiing  —  if  meddlesome  attention  and  disgraceful  neglect  have 
all  been  in  league  against  the  life  of  the  little  sinner ;  if  added  to  this, 
it  has  been  "  soused  "  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  every  morning,  in  spite 
of  the  screams  and  kicks  of  the  little  sufferer,  whose  feeling  and  in- 
stincts are  wholly  ignored,  then,  alas !  for  the  fate  of  that  child. 

But  to  come  now  to  the  immediate  period  of  the  disease, be  the  pre- 
vious habits  what  they  may. 

This  is  the  season  for  ripe  and  unripe  fruits,  melons,  berries,  &c, 
with  which  our  fertile  country  abounds,  and  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all.  They  are  not  only  eaten  as  they  come  from  market,  rinds, 
seeds  and  all,  but,  to  still  add  to  their  indigestibility,  they  are  served 
up  in  a  score  of  ways,  with  rich  sauces,  stale  extracts,  made  into  jel- 
lies, preserves,  &c,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  eat  at  all  times, 
and  in  quantities  which  are  limited  only  by  the  capacities  of  their  en- 
larged stomachs  and  swelled  bellies. 

The  child  gets  pale,  becomes  fretful,  loses  its  appetite,  starts  in  its 
sleep,  and  has  a  general  malaise.  The  kind  mother  is  afraid  that 
worms  are  troubling  her  dear  child,  and  then  comes  the  whole  infernal 
farrago  of  vermifuges,  lozenges,  drops,  cordials,  &c,  until  worm  chases 
worm  out  of  the  little  pale-faced  pot-belly  ;  but  still  the  child  gets  "  no 
better  fast,"  and  when  the  list  of  known  and  probable  remedies,  old 
woman's  teas  and  "  yarbs  "  have  been  tried  in  vain  for  days,  the  doc- 
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tor  is  hastily  summoned  in  the  small  hours  of  a  raining  night,  to  see  — 
what  ?  the  last  struggles  of  a  murdered  child  !  Perhaps  the  little  suf- 
ferer lingers  for  days  with  the  "  summer  complaint,"  produced  by  bad 
habits,  aggravated  by  nostrums,  and  kept  up  by  foolishness  ;  it  yields 
day  by  day,  as  if  dying  of  a  slow  poison,  and  the  parents  console  them- 
selves —  after  having  called  all  the  doctors  in  the  city,  who  have  con- 
flicting opinions  upon  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  after  it  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  all  the  "  pathies  "  and  old  wives'  remedies  —  by  say- 
ing, "  It  is  the  will  of  God  ;  let  us  bow  in  humble  submission." 

Now,  what  is  this  disease  that  kills  so  many  children  ?  How  is  it 
to  be  prevented  ? 

By  giving  your  children  plain,  simple,  nutritious  and  wholesome  food, 
in  proper  quantities,  and  at  proper  times ;  such  as  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
bread,  ripe  fruit,  &c,  but  avoiding  indigestible  food,  pastries,  candy- 
shops,  and  such  things,  that  create  an  artificial  or  depraved  appetite, 
or  weaken  digestion. 

If  the  child  gets  a  little  unwell,  keep  it  in-doors,  diet  it,  watch  it,  but 
don't  dose  it  before  you  send  for  a  doctor,  for  unfortunately  the  little 
innocent  often  gets  enough  "  stuff"  after  a  doctor  comes  to  kill  a  dozen 
children,  were  it  not  that  the  humane  druggist  has  taken  the  timely 
precaution  to  supply  it  with  inert  and  deteriorated  medicines.  For 
the  present,  yours  truly. — St.  Joseph  Med.  Jour. — Am.  Med.  Gazette, 


Can  the  Garden  Slug  Live  in  the  Human  Stomach  ? 

BY  DAVID  DICKMAN,  Esq.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

Sarah  Ann  C ,  aged  twelve  years,  had,  for  the  last  two  months, 

complained  of  feeling  sick  at  times,  particularly  after  meals.  On  the 
5th  of  August  last,  she  vomited  up  a  large  garden  slug,  which  was 
alive  and  very  active.  On  the  6th,  she  brought  up  two,  both  alive ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  she  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and 
relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  threw  up  five  more,  of  various  sizes,  the 
smallest  two  inches  long,  and  all  alive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  I  first  saw  her,  vomiting  and  purg- 
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ing  had  ceased,  and  she  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  left  region  of 
the  stomach,  and  headache.  I  gave  her  opiate  powders,  "which  re- 
lieved her  in  every  way  till  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  when  she  felt 
something  crawling  up  her  throat.  This  sensation  brought  on  the  most 
violent  efforts  of  vomiting  to  expel  what  she  felt  at  the  upper  part  of 
her  throat,  and  she  frequently  introduced  her  fingers  to  seize  what  she 
felt,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  happened  to  call  just  when  all  this  suffer- 
ing was  beginning  to  subside,  at  which  time  the  sensation  was  felt 
lower  —  about  half  way  between  the  mouth  and  the  stomach.  As 
expulsion  by  vomiting  seemed  hopeless,  it  occurred  to  me  that  ammo- 
nia and  camphor  might  destroy  the  creature,  and  that  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  stomach  would  do  the  rest  when  the  animal  was  dead. 
The  dose  was  repeated  every  four  hours  for  two  days,  and  afterwards 
three  times  a  day  for  two  days  more,  with  entire  success.  An  aperi- 
ent powder  was  given  every  night.  After  the  first  dose  of  the  ammo- 
nia and  camphor,  all  sensation  of  movement  ceased ;  and  she  now 
appears  as  well  as  ever  she  was. 

During  the  summer  she  had  gone  frequently  into  the  garden  and 
eaten  frequently  of  its  produce,  especially  of  lettuces,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  family  of  very  young  slugs  had 
been  feeding  on  the  lettuces,  which  the  child  had  swallowed  with  very 
little  mastication,  and  the  gastric  juice  not  being  strong  enough  to  act 
on  them  when  alive,  they  fed  and  grew  in  their  new  habitation  to  their 
usual  dimensions.  During  the  time  they  must  have  been  in  the 
stomach,  she  was  fonder  than  ever  of  vegetable  and  fruits,  and  would 
put  aside  the  meat  on  her  plate,  and  eat  the  vegetables  only. 

The  three  slugs  that  came  up  first  were  not  preserved ;  but,  at  my 
request,  the  five  others  have  been  kept  alive,  and  fed  on  vegetables, 
which  they  preferred  being  cooked,  having  at  first  refused  to  eat  them 
raw.     They  are  now  fed  on  raw  vegetables. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  my  interesting  patient  is,  that 
she  was  born  withput  the  left  hand.  During  pregnancy  the  mother 
was  frightened  by  a  porcupine  that  an  organ  boy  had  in  the  street ; 
and  an  impression  ever  after  remained  on  her  mind  that  something 
would  not  be  right  with  the  child's  hand. 

Porchester-place,  Oxford  square,  Sept.  1859.  — Lancet. 
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Inoculation  of  Diptheria. 

Two  facts  of  some  importance  were  brought  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  last. 
One  relates  to  a  medical  practitioner  whose  finger  was  wounded  by  a 
knife  which  had  been  used  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  performed 
upon  a  child  suffering  from  Diptheria.  An  abscess  formed  in  the 
wound,  but  the  latter  was  going  on  favorably,  when,  a  fortnight  subse- 
quent to  the  accident,  pain  in  the  throat  was  complained  of,  after 
exposure  to  cold,  and  diptheric  effusion  took  place  on  the  tonsils.  The 
practitioner's  wife  became  similarly  affected,  but  they  both  recovered, 
though  one  had  consecutive  paralysis,  which  lasted  four  months.  The 
second  case  is  that  of  a  medical  student,  who,  already  suffering  from 
cough  and  cold  in  the  head,  made  the  post  mortem  examination  of  a 
child  who  had  died  of  Diptheria.  He  accidentally  pricked  his  left 
thumb  whilst  engaged  upon  the  autopsy,  and  this  was  followed,  in 
spite  of  careful  washing,  sucking  of  the  wound,  and  abundant  bleeding, 
by  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  up  to  the  axilla.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  the  fifth  after  the  beginning  of 
the  cough  (which  had  arisen  after  exposure  to  cold) ,  pain  in  the  throat 
occurred.  The  arm  went  on  improving,  but  the  throat  became  worse, 
and  false  membranes  formed  upon  the  tonsils.  An  herpetic  eruption 
on  the  lip  followed,  and  the  patient  had  quite  recovered  in  about  ten 
days.  The  question  now  was  to  determine  whether  these  two  cases 
were  to  be  considered  as  examples  of  inoculation  of  the  disease,  or  as 
instances  of  simple  epidemic  influence.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
society  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  many  of  our  readers  will, 
perhaps,  agree  with  them.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  one  of 
the  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
by  inoculatiou  is  to  us  not  satisfactory — viz. :  that  the  false  membranes 
appeared  a  fortnight  after  the  puncture.  Might  not  this  lapse  of  time 
have  been  taken  up  by  incubation  ?  It  is,  however,  proper  to  mention 
that,  from  actual  cases,  M.  H.  Roger  has  found  the  mean  of  the  time 
of  incubation  to  be  from  two  to  seven  days. — Lancet,  October  22, 
1859. 
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Spina  Bifida— Tetanus  Treated  with  Woorara. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
in  a  recent  letter  (October  10th)  writes  as  follows. 

"  The  last  meeting  of  the  Academie  de  Chirurgie  was  one  of  unusual 
interest,  the  sitting  having  been  wholly  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  a  case  of  Spina  Bifida,  and  a  case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  successfully  treated  with  Woorara.  A  child, 
six  weeks  old,  affected  with  Spina  Bifida,  was,  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Huguier,  presented  to  the  meeting,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  as  to  the  course  of  treatment  he 
ought  to  pursue.  The  tumor  was  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum,  and  its  walls,  which  were  firm  and  solid,  exhibited  no  traces  of 
inflammation ;  it  was  compressible,  and  part  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it 
disappeared  on  pressure,  and  its  expansion  and  contraction  were  syn- 
chronous with  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  health  of 
the  infant  was  good,  and  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum 
or  lower  extremities.  Without  a  single  exception,  all  the  members  of 
the  society  were  opposed  to  an  operation,  and  those  who  had  the 
largest  amount  of  experience  in  similar  cases,  were  the  most  energetic 
in  protesting  against  such  a  measure.  M.  Guersant,  of  the  Hdpital 
des  Enfants  Malades,  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  he  had 
punctured  fifteen  or  eighteen  cases  of  Spina  Bifida,  and  in  each  case 
he  had  had  reason  to  regret  having  done  so.  M.  Yelpeau,  who  had 
operated  by  puncture  in  four  cases,  had  been  successful  in  only  one, 
and  that  after  four  successive  operations  followed  by  an  equal  number 
of  iodine  injections ;  in  the  case  before  the  meeting,  he  advised  M. 
Huguier  not  to  have  recourse  to  any  surgical  operation,  but  to  treat 
the  tumor  by  compression  and  the  use  of  astringent  lotions,  which  he 
believed  would  in  the  end  prove  successful. 

The  case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus  was  reported  by  M.  Chassaignac  as 
having  occurred  in  his  private  practice.  Three  circumstances  invested 
it  with  a  more  than  common  interest :  first,  its  having  had  a  favorable 
termination  ;  secondly,  its  having  been  treated  entirely  by  means  of 
Woorara ;  and,  thirdly,  the  somewhat  unusual,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  experiments  of  physiologists,  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  this 
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powerful  agent  was  employed.  After  the  case  had  been  related  to 
the  society,  M.  Chassaignac  was  subjected  to  a  regular  battery  of 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  materially  tended  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  members  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  Tetanus ; 
and  it  was  also  a  question  with  them  whether  the  Woorara  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  cure.  It  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Larrey,  and 
some  others,  that,  although  presenting  certain  of  the  characteristics  of 
Tetanus,  such  as  trismus  and  emprosthotonos,  it  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, one  of  a  local  rather  than  of  a  general  kind,  and  consequently  a 
form  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure  is  often  observed  to  take  place. 
Such,  it  has  been  ascertained,  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons 
who  had  seen  the  case  with  M.  Chassaignac,  and  who  had  been  heard 
to  style  it  '  Tetanos  chronique  avec  intermittences.'  Touching  the 
manner  in  which  the  Woorara  had  been  employed,  M.  Chassaignac 
was  rather  roughly  handled,  and  was  taxed  either  with  ignorance  or 
want  of  memory  as  to  the  inert  character  of  Woorara  when  admin- 
istered by  the  mouth.  That  he  believed  in  its  influence  on  the  system 
when  exhibited  internally  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  prescribed  a 
potion  composed  of  ten  centigrammes  of  the  drug  dissolved  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grammes  of  fluid,  a  teaspoonful  of  which  he 
administered  every  two  hours,  and  which,  towards  the  termination  of 
the  treatment,  had  been  increased  to  double  its  original  strength. 
But  if  he  displayed  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  effects  when  admin- 
istered internally,  he  also  displayed  great  clumsiness  in  his  manner 
of  applying  it  locally,  which  was  as  follows :  Twenty  centigrammes 
of  the  Woorara,  dissolved  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  of 
some  liquid,  were  used  as  a  lotion,  and  applied  to  the  wound  by  means 
of  pledgets  of  lint,  which  were  renewed  every  two  hours.  Now, 
employed  in  such  an  irregular  manner,  it  is  impossible,  as  M.  Legouest 
very  justly  remarked,  to  know  what  quantity  of  the  Woorara  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  system,  the  lint  having  in  all  probability  taken  up  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  wound  itself  had  done  ;  and  thus  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  Woorara  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cure 
at  all.  Besides,  the  Woorara  employed  had  not  been  tested  on 
animals,  either  before  or  after  its  use  in  this  case,  and  thus  there  was 
no  proof  of  its  having  been  pure.  Altogether,  the  discussion  on  this 
case  did  not  redound  much  to  the  credit  or  praise  of  its  reporter,  and 
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the  profession  is  no  wiser  as  to  the  influence  of  Woorara  in  this  for" 
midable  malady  than  it  was  before  the  case  was  reported." — Medical 
News  and  Library. 


After  Effects  of  Diptheria. 

Dr.  Faure,  of  Paris,  has,  in  a  series  of  cases  collected  from  various 
sources,  directed  attention  to  a  peculiar  sequela  of  diptheria,  in  which, 
some  time  after  all  trace  of  the  original  complaint  has  completely  dis- 
appeared, the  patient  becomes,  without  known  cause,  pale  and  color- 
less, sometimes  one  portion  of  the  frame  and  sometimes  another  seems 
to  suffer  most.  The  legs  can  no  longer  carry  the  body  ;  the  arms  lose 
their  power  ;  the  soft  palate  dangles  like  a  dead  curtain  ;  swallowing 
and  even  breathing  become  almost  impossible  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
and  vision  much  impaired  ;  sensation  is  diminished  and  sometimes 
entirely  lost,  or  replaced  by  formication.  In  some,  sundry  parts  of  the 
body  become  oedematous,  in  others  gangrenous ;  others  again  are  sub- 
ject to  repeated  faintings.  General  reaction  is  not  observable,  fever 
rare,  the  skin  in  a  certain  degree  moist.  Reason  flashes  betimes 
through  the  gradually  increasing  dull  stupidity,  or  a  wandering  smile 
may  now  and  then  light  up  the  vacant  countenance  ;  and  death  finally 
closesjthe  scene  either  by  syncope,  or  as  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion, 
like  a  gradual  extinction  of  life.  This  affection  has  been  referred  to 
by  Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  Blache,  and  others.  Bretonneau  regards 
these  symptoms  as  the  effect  of  diptheritic  blood-poisoning.  The  most 
successful  treatment  has  consisted  in  the  administration  of  quinine  and 
iron. — Ed.  Med.  Journal,  March,  1859. 

We  have  frequently  seen  patients  die  suddenly  after  recovering  suffi- 
ciently from  attacks  of  diptheria  to  walk  about,  presenting  all  the  symp- 
toms of  Pyemia.  One-half  of  the  patients  we  have  lost  by  this  disease 
have  died  in  this  manner.  We  have  noticed  the  same  in  scarlatina.  In 
these  cases  the  pulse  never  arose  to  its  normal  standard,  and  the  skin 
remained  colder  than  natural.  The  atmospheric  influence  is  veiy 
great  in  such  cases,  and  the  skin  should  be  protected  against  it.  The 
best  mode  of  protection  we  have  tried,  is  to  larvate  the  entire  surface 
with  cod-liver  oil,  chloroform  and  spr.  terebinth,  from  one  to  three 
parts  of  the  two  former,  to  ten  or  twelve  of  the  latter,  to  be  applied  every 
day. — Ed. 
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» 
Administration  of  Medicines  in  a  State  of  Vapor. 

The  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  sometimes 
presents  difficulties  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  topical  remedies  to 
them.  Such  are  the  rima  glottidis,  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  bronchial  tubes,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  membrane  lining  the 
frontal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum  maxillare.  Dr.  Kevins,  in  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Liverpool  Medical  Society,  states  that  he  has 
beneficially  applied  medicinal  agents  to  these  parts,  in  the  state  of 
vapor  ;  and  he  relates  the  following  cures  illustrative  of  this  principle : 

Rima  Glottidis. — A  healthy  young  woman  came  under  my  care 
with  complete  loss  of  voice,  which  had  continued  for  nearly  twelve 
months.  She  attributed  it  to  frequent  colds,  taken  in  answering  the 
front  door,  which  opened  towards  the  east.  She  had,  at  first,  been 
treated  by  a  medical  man  of  celebrity  and  skill,  and  all  acute  symp- 
toms had  long  disappeared,  and  the  loss  of  voice  was  all  that  remained ; 
but  she  could  barely  speak  above  a  whisper.  Iodine  and  other  reme- 
dies had  been  employed  without  avail,  and  the  patient  for  many 
months  had  used  no  means  at  all  for  the  restoration  of  her  voice. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  aphonia  was  probably  due  to  chronic 
thickening  of  the  chordse  vocales,  and  that  if  local  stimulants  and  some 
mild  mercurial  could  be  applied,  benefit  might  be  anticipated.  I 
therefore  availed  myself  of  a  method  for  attaining  this  object,  with 
which  I  had  become  casually  acquainted  whilst  translating  Trousseau's 
work  on  the  "Art  of  Prescribing."*  He  there  describes  some  "  mercu- 
rial cigarettes,"  which  appeared  exactly  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view.  I  therefore  directed  the  patient  to  smoke  one  of  these 
cigarettes  twice  a  day,  and  instructed  her,  instead  of  blowing  the 
smoke  at  once  from  her  mouth,  to  breathe  gently  inwards,  so  that  it 
might  pass  through  her  windpipe  once  in  breathing  it  in,  and  a  second 
time  in  breathing  it  out  again.  At  first,  the  smoke  occasioned  a 
slight  disposition  to  cough,  but  the  larynx  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  stimulant,  and  in  a  day  or  two  she  smoked  them  without  difficulty. 
In  a  short  time  improvement  was  evident,  and  in  about  a  month  her 


*  This  translation,  with  notes,  has   been  published  by  Bailliere,  Regent  street, 
London,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Prescriber's  Complete  Hand  Book.     24mo.  1852." 
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voice  was  restored  nearly  to  its  natural  power,  and  it  continued  healthy 
to  the  time  when  I  lost  sight  of  her,  which  was  several  months  after 
her  recovery. 

I  have  had  one  or  two  similar  cases,  in  which  the  like  benefit  has 
been  derived ;  and  I  conceive  that  chronic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or 
vocal  organs  would  be  advantageously  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  equal  confidence  on  this  point,  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  submitting  the  plan  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

Frontal  Sinuses. — A  middle-aged  gentleman  had  suffered  for 
many  months  from  pain  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  a  very  offensive 
discharge  in  the  nose,  which  destroyed  his  comfort,  by  the  odor  ren- 
dering his  food  unpalatable,  and  exciting  notice,  as  he  fancied,  when 
he  was  in  company.  He  had  used  lotions  and  injections  into  the  nose 
without  avail,  previous  to  consulting  me.  I  directed  him  to  use  the 
same  cigarettes,  but  instead  of  inhaling  the  smoke,  to  force  it  into  his 
nose  when  closed  by  the  fingers,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  discharge  and  pain  had  ceased,  and  he  discontinued  their 
employment. 

Nasal  Polypus. — A  gentleman  who  had  suffered  from  this  disease 
for  some  time,  and  had  had  one  polypus  removed  in  London  and 
another  by  myself,  was  recommended  to  make  trial  of  the  cigarettes 
when  he  felt  the  early  symptoms  of  the  returning  disease.  He  used 
them  occasionally  in  their  simple  condition,  blowing  the  smoke  through 
his  nostrils  instead  of  direct  through  his  mouth,  and  the  symptoms  dis- 
appeared and  the  nose  returned  to  its  open  state.  He  is  an  habitual 
smoker,  and  has  latterly  had  tobacco  made  into  cigarettes,  by  being 
rolled  up  in  paper  prepared  with  the  mercurial  solution.  He  has  not 
required  any  further  operation  for  some  time,  as  he  resorts  to  this 
remedy  when  his  nose  becomes  uneasy,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  comfort. 

Eustachian  Tube. — A  patient  suffered  from  deafness,  which  was 
not  due  to  obstruction  of  the  outer  ear  by  wax,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  of  inflammatory  action  to  account  for  it.  He  had  not  recently 
labored  under  cold,  and  the  condition  of  the  throat  was  not  sufficiently 
disordered  to  explain  the  loss  of  hearing.  He  stated,  however,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  sneezing,  and  for  a  moment  he  regained  his 
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hearing  distinctly,  but  lost  it  again  almost  immediately.  This  circum- 
stance appeared  to  give  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  which 
probably  arose  from  an  obstructed  Eustachian  tube.  The  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  of  passing  the  Eustachian  bougie  are  so  great,  that  I 
preferred  having  recourse  to  the  remedial  effects  of  the  stimulating 
vapor,  and  accordingly  directed  the  patient  to  smoke  the  cigarettes ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  instruction  was  given  to  swallow  the  smoke, 
and  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  ears  crack.  In  his  early 
attempts  he  did  not  always  succeed,  but  he  soon  acquired  sufficient 
skill  to  force  the  smoke  into  both  ears  until  he  felt  them  distended, 
and  his  deafness  was  cured  after  using  the  cigarettes  about  a  fort- 
night. A  case  is  now  under  treatment  in  the  same  way,  in  which  the 
patient  has  been  deaf  for  about  seven  years,  and  the  improvement  is 
slow.  He  has  been  using  the  cigarettes  for  about  six  weeks,  and  even 
now  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  the  case  a  successful  one  ;  but  his 
hearing  is  improving,  whilst  all  previous  treatment  had  been  entirely 
without  benefit. 

General  Lining  Membrane  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes. — The 
method  of  applying  astringents  and  opiates  to  the  surface  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane,  by  inhaling  very  finely  powdered  alum  and  opium, 
was  lately  brought  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Bicker  ton,  who  exhibited 
his  ingenious  contrivance  for  effecting  this  object,  and  mentioned  cases 
illustrative  of  its  benefit.  The  method  was  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks ;  and  although  the  title  of 
this  paper,  "  On  the  Internal  Employment  of  Medicines  in  a  State  of 
Vapor"  will  not  apply  perfectly  to  their  employment  in  the  state 
merely  of  very  fine  powder,  yet  the  beneficial  results  in  his  cases  were 
so  directly  traceable  to  the  topical  application  of  the  remedies,  by 
means  of  respiration,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  adducing  his  results 
in  support  of  the  method  now  under  our  notice. 

In  Mr.  Bickerton's  cases,  his  object  was  to  apply  a  local  astringent 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  profuse  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, and  the  result  corresponded  with  his  expectations,  and  the 
cough  and  expectoration  were  essentially  diminished.  With  a  design 
in  some  respects  similar,  I  have  employed  the  mercurial  cigarettes  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  whole  bronchial  membrane,  in  a  case 
of  long-standing  spasmodic  asthma.     In  this  case,  the  occurrence  of 
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damp  weather  was  almost  always  productive  of  an  attack,  and  it  seemed 
probable,  that  if  the  irritability  of  the  bronchial  surface  could  be 
diminished,  the  attacks  might  be  reduced  in  frequency.  The  patient 
was,  therefore,  desired  to  smoke  the  cigarettes,  which  she  learned  to 
make  for  herself,  and  they  proved  so  far  successful,  that  when  she  felt 
an  attack  of  difficult  breathing  coming  on  she  had  recourse  to  them, 
and  on  several  occasions  the  threatening  symptoms  went  off,  and  no 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  was  experienced.  I  do  not,  however,  ven- 
ture to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  case,  as  she  has  had  some  severe 
attacks,  notwithstanding  the  smoking,  and  because  other  means  of  a 
tonic  character,  such  as  bathing  and  exercise,  were  employed  at  the 
same  time.  Notwithstanding  all  reasonable  deductions  on  these 
grounds,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  the  remedy  has  been  of  service  in 
lessening  the  irritability  of  the  bronchial  membrane. — Liverpool  Med. 
Ohirurg.  Journal — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 


Method  of  Making*  Mercurial  Cigarettes. 

Dr.  Nevins  gives  the  following  directions  for  preparing  these 
cigarettes :  A  little  practice,  he  says,  is  requisite  for  skill  in  making 
them  ;  but  the  following  will  obviate  the  difficulties  generally  expe- 
rienced on  the  first  attempt — 

Take  of  nitrate  of  mercury 15  grains, 

Acid  nitric  :    fort 15  grains, 

Aquae  destillatae 6  drms  :  vel.  q.  s. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  mercury  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  may  be  obtained  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
oven.  Then  soak  in  the  solution  a  piece  of  thick  white  blotting  paper, 
six  inches  by  eight,  and  dry  it.  Before  it  is  quite  dry,  cut  it  into 
eight  slips,  and  roll  each  of  these  round  a  thin  pencil  so  as  to  make  a 
small  paper  tube.  To  prevent  this  from  unrolling,  the  free  edge 
should  be  gummed.  The  cigarette  is  now  complete,  and  when  dry, 
will  burn  like  touch-paper  when  smoked.  The  interior  may  be  stuffed 
with  tobacco,  if  desired,  or  the  paper  itself  may  be  rolled  into  a  cigar, 
along  with  tobacco,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be 
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rolled  before  being  quite  dry,  as  it  is  liable  to  become  brittle  when 
perfectly  dry,  and  to  crack  in  the  operation  of  folding.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  nitrate  of  mercury  does  not  become  perfectly  dis- 
solved, even  by  the  aid  of  the  gentle  heat,  in  which  case  the  mixture 
should  be  stirred  up  previous  to  the  paper  being  immersed  in  it,  and  a 
slight  degree  of  agitation  of  the  liquid  will  diffuse  the  undissolved 
nitrate  uniformly  over  the  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  other  agents  than  nitrate  of  mercury  might  be 
employed  in  this  way.  Nitrate  of  potash,  in  the  form  of  common 
touch-paper,  would  yield  nitrous  acid,  which  might  be  of  service  in  a 
langeid  ulceration  about  the  throat.  Creosote  and  various  pyrogenic 
compounds  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  bronchial  membrane,  by 
smoking  brown  paper  of  a  tarry  composition  ;  and  benzoic  acid  might 
be  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  by  soaking  the  white  paper  in  a 
very  weak  solution  of  saltpetre,  to  render  it  sufficiently  combustible, 
and  then  adding  a  solution  of  benzoin  or  of  benzoic  acid,  before  rolling 
the  slips  into  cigars ;  but  the  principle  being  once  understood,  the 
particular  drugs  to  be  adopted,  and  the  cases  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied,  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  medical  man  as  the 
necessary  occasions  arise. — Liverpool  Med.  Chirurg.  Journal,  Jan. 
1859 — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


ILematic  Capsules. — M.  Foy,  a  talented  pharmacian  of  Paris, 
proposes  to  give  to  chlorotic,  weak,  or  convalescent  patients,  capsules 
containing  extract  made  from  the  blood  of  the  calf,  sheep  or  ox.  The 
preparation  of  these  capsules  is  extremely  simple  ;  no  desiccation,  tri- 
turation, or  pulverization  is  required.  The  blood  is  simply  to  be  evap- 
orated in  vacuo,  and  to  the  extract  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
soda  is  to  be  added,  to  assist  the  gastro- intestinal  solubility  of  the  soli- 
dified fibrine.  The  proportions  are  extract  of  arterial  blood  of  calf, 
one  pound  ;  phosphate  of  soda,  thirteen  drachms  :  mix  thoroughly,  and 
make  capsules  of  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Each  capsule  contains  a 
small  quanty  of  iron,  this  very  minute  amount  insuring  the  absorption 
of  the  metal,  and  assimilating  the  haematic  capsules  to  the  natural 
chalybeate  waters.  From  ten  to  twenty  capsules  a  day  may  be  given, 
beginning  with  those  made  with  the  blood  of  the  calf. — Lancet. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Tetanus  by  Woorara  Poison. 

LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  HARLEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet  : 

Sir:  In  The  Lancet  I  find  it  stated  that  —  "  M.  Telia,  of  Turin, 
arguing  from  the  fact  shown  by  M.  Bernard  in  1850,  that  the  woorara 
poison  is  a  direct  sedative  of  the  motor  nerves,  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  which  clearly  showed  the  antagonism  between  strychnine 
and  woorara.  Being  appointed  to  the  French  Military  Hospital  at 
Turin  during  the  late  campaign,  and  seeing  several  cases  of  tetanus 
which  had  resisted  opiates,  ether,  &c,  M.  Vella  resolved  to  try  woo- 
rara. The  first  trials  were  made  upon  two  patients  who  had  been 
suffering  from  tetanus  for  four  and  five  days  respectively,  in  conse- 
quence of  gun-shot  wounds.  They  were  both  in  a  semi-asphyxiated 
and  desperate  state.  The  woorara  produced  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  system,  whereupon  the  patients  felt  much  relief;  but 
they  both  died.  The  same  treatment  was,  however,  employed  upon  a 
third  patient,  who  recovered.  He  was  a  sergeant,  thirty-five  years 
old,  tetanic  from  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  foot.  Two  grains  of  woorara 
were  dissolved  in  nine  drachms  of  water,  and  compresses  moistened 
with  the  solution  were  applied  to  the  wound  ;  the  strength  being  grad- 
ually increased  to  fifteen  grains  in  fourteen  drachms  of  water.  For 
the  first  four  days  the  compresses  were  renewed  every  third  hour ; 
afterwards  every  fifth  hour,  up  to  the  twelfth  day,  when  the  changes 
were  reduced  to  three  and  two  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  In  twenty- 
two  days  the  patient  could  leave  his  bed,  and  returned  to  France 
thirty-six  days  after  the  first  application  of  woorara." 

You  may,  perhaps,  remember  that  in  1856  I  pointed  out,  in  the 
pages  of  your  journal,  the  antagonistic  action  of  woorara  and  strychnine 
— citing  three  experiments  to  show  that  these  two  substances  have  the 
power  of  reciprocally  neutralizing  the  effects  of  each  other,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  poison  is  in  excess.  The  conclusion  I  then 
drew  from  my  experiments  was,  that  woorara  might  be  used  as  an  anti- 
dote for  strychnine.  Since  1856  I  have  frequently  repeated  these 
experiments,  and  on  several  oocasions  have  succeeded,  by  means  of 
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woorara,  in  saving  the  lives  of  animals  to  which  I  had  administered 
strychnine  in  poisonous  doses. 

Two  years  ago,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Yarnell,  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects 
of  woorara  on  a  horse  laboring  under  a  very  severe  attack  of  tetanus. 
Although  I  did  not  succeed  in  saving  the  life  of  this  animal,  I  never- 
theless saw  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  value  of  the  remedy.  In- 
deed, I  was  so  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effects  that  I  would  have 
tried  it  on  a  boy  laboring  under  traumatic  tetanus  whom  I  shortly 
afterwards  saw  along  with  Dr.  Madge,  had  the  disease  not  yielded  to 
other  remedies. 

Seeing  the  success  that  has  attended  the  administration  of  woorara 
poison  by  M.  Valla,  and  the  results  of  my  own  experiments,  I  feel 
anxious  that  this  substance  should  receive  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of 
the  profession.  No  doubt  woorara  is  a  dangerous  poison,  but  in  hands 
habituated  to  its  use  I  believe  it  is  not  more  to  be  feared  than  opium, 
or  any  of  the  stronger  drugs. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Harley,  M.  D. 

Harley  street,  Cavendish  Square,  Nov.,  1859. 


Tests  for  the  Purity  of  Chloroform. — M.  Berthe  gives  the 
following  directions,  in  the  Moniteur  des  Hospitaux  :  Chloroform  may 
contain  chloride  of  elaidine,  alcohol,  various  chlorides,  amylic  and 
methylic  combinations,  and  aldehyde.  By  adding  caustic  potash  to 
chloroform  containing  chloride  of  elaidine,  the  compound  is  transformed 
into  chloride  of  acetyle,  the  foetor  of  which  is  immediately  noticed. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  all  the  other  compounds  which 
may  be  mixed  with  the  chloroform,  especially  alcoholic  compounds, 
pound  a  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  little  chloroform, 
and  add  to  this  mixture  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  chloro- 
form is  pure,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  chromic  acid  is  formed  ;  if 
not  pure,  the  acid  is  reduced,  whilst  the  precipitate,  or  sometimes  the 
liquid  itself,  assumes  a  green  color,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  chrome. — Lancet. 
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New  Method  of  Meducing  Strangulated  Hernia. 

BY  B.   F.  EICHARDSON,  M.   D. 

Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  "Women  and  Children  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

To  reduce  a  strangulated  hernia  without  resort  to  surgical  or  other 
hazardous  or  annoying  instrumentalities,  is  certainly  desirable.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  suggestions  of  standard  authorities  are  some- 
times found  inadequate  to  this  end.  Having  recently  met  with  a 
second  case  in  which  reduction  was  speedily  and  safely  accomplished 
by  an  expedient  antagonistic  to  that  commonly  enjoined,  I  desire  to  com- 
municate the  method  to  the  profession. 

The  first  case  occurred  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  received  an  urg- 
ent call  to  visit  Mr.  M.  I  found  him  in  great  distress — having  been 
vomiting  frequently  and  violently  during  the  night.  Nausea,  with 
pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  were  constant — the  latter  having  suc- 
ceeded to  pain  in  the  left  groin.  Pulse  frequent,  surface  cold,  coun- 
tenance haggard  and  anxious.  On  examination  an  inguinal  hernia  was 
found  on  the  left  side,  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond.  The  hernia 
had  existed  for  some  time,  but  was  always  readily  returned  by  himself, 
Strangulation  had  not  before  occurred.  He  was  placed  in  the  usual 
position— with  shoulders  elevated,  knees  drawn  up,  placed  together 
and  supported  by  an  assistant.  Having  unsuccessfully  employed  the 
usual  manipulations  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  with  a  degree  of  force 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  structures  involved,  further  effort 
was  suspended  ;  and,  as  he  was  becoming  irritable  and  restless,  half  a 
grain  of  morphine  was  prescribed,  after  which  I  left  the  house.  Re- 
turning in  an  hour,  and  finding  him  much  more  composed,  the  former 
attempts  at  reduction  were  renewed  with  as  little  success  as  before. 
His  condition  was  such  as  to  forbid  a  resort  to  depressing  means,  and  a 
surgical  operation  seemed  inevitable.  To  avoid  this  was  very  desira- 
able,  as  he  was  over  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  bad  constitution. 

Reflecting  upon  the  mechanism  in  the  production  of  hernia,  I  deter- 
mined  upon  an  expedient  directly  in  opposition  to  the  leading  injunc- 
tion of  authorities.  The  patient  was  put  upon  his  elbows  and  knees. 
Grasping  the  hernial  tumor  between  my  fingers  and  thumb,  I  pushed 
it  steadily  and  firmly  towards  the  inguinal  ring ;  he  being  at  the  same 
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time  directed  to  take  a  full  inspiration,  and  then  make  a  strong  and 
continuous  expulsive  effort,  so  as  to  distend  the  abdominal  muscles  as 
much  as  possible.  Between,  as  well  as  during  the  expulsive  efforts,  the 
tumor  was  steadily  pressed  towards  the  ring.  The  reduction  took  at 
the  second  effort.     The  time  occupied  was  not  over  two  minutes. 

The  other  case  occurred  on  the  19th  of  last  month.  Mrs.  W., 
aged  fifty,  large  and  of  firm  muscular  structure.  Has  labored  under 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  coughs  violently  during  the  winter,  spring  and 
fall.  Frst  observed  a  puffing  of  air — as  she  described  it — in  the  left 
groin,  last  winter,  at  various  times  when  coughing.  Two  weeks  before 
the  attack  she  detected  a  persistent  tumor  at  the  point  indicated,  which 
grew  gradually  larger  and  harder  up  to  the  previous  evening,  at  which 
time  it  became  painful.  Shortly  afterwards  nausea  supervened,  fol- 
lowed with  vomiting,  which  became  frequent  during  the  night.  In  the 
meantime  the  pain  was  transferred  from  the  groin  to  the  umbilical 
region.  On  examination  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  was  found  on  the 
left  side,  about  one  and  a  half  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  its 
diameters.  It  was  very  firm,  inelastic  and  flat  on  percussion.  I 
determined  to  submit  the  new  method  to  a  fair  test.  For  the  space  of 
more  than  half  an  hour  I  endeavored  to  return  it  by  the  ordinary  mode, 
and,  after  placing  the  patient  on  her  elbows  and  knees,  still  continued 
my  efforts.  No  better  success  followed.  Directions  were  then  given 
as  in  the  former  case.  After  the  second  expulsive  effort  the  tumor 
was  lessened  one-half,  and  at  the  onset  of  the  third  it  readily  passed 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  time  consumed  was  not  over  two 
minutes. 

The  rationale  of  this  expedient  is  plain.  The  most  usual  cause  of 
hernia  is  diaphragmatic  pressure  induced  through  lifting,  jumping, 
coughing,  sneezing,  blowing  upon  wind  instruments,  etc.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  abdominal  viscera  the  muscular  parietes  are  dis- 
tended and  the  apertures  thereby  enlarged,  permitting  the  passage  of 
intestine  or  omentum.  The  diaphragmatic  force  being  diffused  over 
the  intra-abdominal  surface,  is  easily  antagonized  by  pressure  at  any 
particular  point ;  and  when  attempting  reduction  by  the  manner  pro- 
posed, the  diaphragmatic  force  should  be  more  than  counterbalanced, 
and  the  patient  enjoined  to  permit  the  abdominal  muscles  to  distend 
without  restraint.     Theoretically  considered  and  practically  confirmed, 
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the  conviction  is  irresistible,  that  this  mode  of  management  will  reduce 
any  abdominal  hernia  that  is  reducible  without  a  surgical  operation. 
I  only  regret  that  the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself  to  my  mind  sooner. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of  the  profession  will  give  the  plan  a 
fair  trial  when  opportunities  present.  If  by  this  course  we  can  avoid 
the  administration  of  chloroform,  it  is  well.  It  is  at  least  time  enough 
for  the  chloroform  or  the  knife  if  this  should  fail. — Lancet  and 
Observer. 


Perils  of  Parturition. 

Died  in  Childbirth.  That  terse  and  trenchant  sentence  records 
a  fate  which  is  always  pathetic,  and  of  which  the  daily  recurrence  can- 
not blunt  our  sympathy.  But  the  habitual  repetition  of  the  tragedy 
leaves  no  food  for  wonder,  although  it  never  fails  to  move  compassion. 
The  perils  of  childbirth  are  so  great,  the  new  life  is  so  often  achieved 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  another,  and  the  child  hustles  the  mother  from 
the  stage  !  The  greater  the  reason  that  these  dangers  should  not  be 
enhanced  by  ignorant  and  unskilful  tendance,  and  that  the  incapacity 
of  the  attendant  should  not  aggravate  the  inherent  perils  of  the  mother's 
position. 

A  surgeon  of  high  respectability  has  forwarded  to  us  the  details  of  a 
case  of  death  in  childbirth,  where  he  states  that  an  uncertified  and 
incompetent  midwife  in  attendance  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  malprac- 
tice, such  as  apparently  produced  the  death,  in  relation  to  which  he 
has  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  an  investigation.  On  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, Elizabeth  M'Guinness,  at  Hailing,  a  woman  in  the  full  vigor  of 
health,  the  mother  of  eight  children,  was  taken  in  labor.  She  was 
attended  by  Elizabeth  Woolmer,  a  laborer's  wife,  who  had  lately  assumed 
the  calling  of  a  midwife  without  previous  experience  or  instruction. 
The  patient  wTas  delivered,  it  was  said,  of  a  healthy  child,  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  within  three  hours  afterwards  she  was  dead.  Next  day, 
when  seen  by  the  gentleman  who  details  the  case,  her  face  was  blood- 
less and  pallid,  as  if  from  excessive  hemorrhage,  and  funis  umbihcalis 
was  still  hanging  from  the  vulva.  There  were  all  the  a  priori  eviden- 
ces of  death  from  flooding,  with  gross  maltreatment  in  not  removing 
the  "  after-birth."  Within  a  few  months  several  other  cases  had 
occurred  in  the  same  village,  in  which  lying-in  women  narrowly  escaped 
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death  from  similar  maltreatment  at  such  hands.  It  was,  therefore, 
justly  thought  that  an  inquiry  was  needed ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
representations  made  have  been  wholly  ineffectual  to  procure  an  inquest ; 
and  after  a  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  applicant 
is  compelled  to  retire,  with  only  official  acknowledgments  of  the  receipt 
of  his  letter,  and  assurances  that  proper  inquiry  shall  be  made.  No 
inquest,  however,  has  been  held,  and  the  neighborhood  is,  we  think, 
justly  pained  that  a  death,  under  circumstances  so  grievously  sugges- 
tive of  homicidal  malpractice  and  incompetence,  should  be  obstinately 
passed  over,  and  that  suspicions  and  doubts  so  painful  as  those  which 
have  arisen  in  this  case  should  not  be  set  at  rest  by  the  inquisition 
which  the  law  directs. — Lancet. 


Introductory  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  at  San  Francisco,  CalM  May  5th,  1859,  hy  Hon.  George  Barstow, 
and  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peck  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler.  San  Francisco :  Towne  &  Bacon, 
Printers.    1859. 

After  a  long  delay,  we  have  received  this  document,  through  our 
friend,  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  for  whose  favors  our  thanks  are  due.  This 
University  owes  its  origin  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  of 
whose  eminent  ministers,  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  T.  Peck,  responded  to  the 
able  Salutatory  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barstow  in  terms  of  characteristic 
eloquence.  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  also  of  San  Francisco,  followed  the 
elaborate  Introductory  of  the  Hon.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
with  forcible  and  highly  appropriate  remarks,  appreciative  of  the  event, 
so  pregnant  with  importance  to  the  new  and  Golden  State  so  happily 
founded  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  addresses  are  all  admirable, 
and  we  would  gladly  reproduce  them,  did  not  our  limits  forbid. — 
American  Medical  Gazette. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  will  always  be  highly  gratified  when  they 
can,  by  laudable  exertions,  secure  the  commendations  of  their  brothers 
of  the  profession  abroad.  Though  remote  from  them  in  space,  they 
are  close  in  sympathy,  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  limited  abilities  in  furthering  the  cause  of  our 
noble  profession.     They  are  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  building  up  a  Medical  School  in  a  region  of  country  where  the 
Medical  profession  contains  a  class  of  practitioners  less  disposed  to  as- 
sociate with  each  other  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  new  States. 
They  have  a  few  students,  and  intelligent  ones,  too,  and  hope  to  have 
more,  but  would  be  contented  to  lecture  even  to  a  smaller  number. — Ed. 

"  American  Medical  Gazette. — It  is  a  constant  pleasure  for  us 
to  receive  regularly  this  excellent  production  of  the  talented  and  expe- 
rienced editor,  Dr.  Meredith  Reese.  We  place  it  among  the  most 
valuable  of  our  exchanges.  Perhaps  no  other  is  as  just  and  fearless  as 
he  always  is  ;  his  judgment  is  ripe,  and  prejudices  have  no  weight  with 
him.  The  Gazette  has  the  merit,  too,  of  being  unbiased  in  its  opin- 
ions. It  is  the  organ  of  no  clique  or  school,  but  the  private  property 
of  one  physician  and  gentleman,  seeking  to  benefit  and  help  his  fellows. 
All  physicians  in  practice  ought  to  have  at  least  three  journals  coming 
regularly  to  them.  Let  this  be  one  of  them.  It  has  a  Northern 
home,  but  it  is  cosmopolite,  like  the  true  republic  of  medicine,  which 
knows  no  geographical  bounds,  which  has  no  guide  but  Truth.  It  is 
published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its  price  is  only  $2  a  year  ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  trash  which  is  issued  at  that  price, 
and  look  at  this,  we  call  it  '  dirt  cheap.'  " — Nashville  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  fully  endorse  the  above,  and  hope  that  our  professional  brothers 
of  this  city  and  State,  will  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
so  valuable  a  journal,  at  so  small  a  cost.  We  learn  that  Mr.  0.  Hoogs, 
of  this  city,  is  to  be  appointed  Dr.  Reese's  agent,  and  in  that  case 
subscribers  can  obtain  the  Gazette  at  New  York  prices,  without  fur- 
ther trouble  than  applying  to  the  agent.  If  any  other  medical  journals 
should  have  agencies  appointed  for  this  city  or  State,  we  would  take  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  same,  because  we  desire  to  see  medical 
periodicals  numerously  subscribed  to  by  medical  men  of  this  coast. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  medical  journals  are  the  cheapest 
medical  reading  we  can  have  in  this  State,  since  they  can  be  obtained 
at  Eastern  prices,  while  medical  books  here  are  enormously  high.  On 
Reese's  journal  for  instance,  as  well  as  most  others,  the  postage  is  paid 
by  the  editor,  in  all  cases,  when  the  subscriber  pays  in  advance,  which 
according  to  California  custom  is  but  equitable,  so  that  medical  peri- 
odicals from  the  Atlantic  States  are  really  obtained  at  the  same  rates 
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here  as  at  home,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  anything  else 
in  the  medical  line  obtained  here.  We  do  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers,  and  shall  not 
let  the  matter  drop,  so  long  as  the  great  deficiency  in  this  respect  now 
existing  still  remains. — Ed. 


Scientific  versus  Practical  Instruction. 

The  following  testimony  of  Liebig  as  to  his  famous  school  at  Giessen, 
is  worth  considering  in  these  days  of  schools  of  practical  science. 

"  The  technical  part  of  an  industrial  pursuit  can  be  learned ;  prin- 
ciples alone  can  be  taught.  To  learn  the  trade  of  husbandry,  the 
agriculturist  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it ;  to  inform  his  mind  in 
the  principles  of  the  science,  he  must  frequent  a  school  specially 
devoted  to  this  object.  It  is  impossible  to  combine  the  two  ;  the  only 
practicable  way  is  to  take  them  up  successively.  I  formerly  con- 
ducted, at  Giessen,  a  school  for  practical  chemistry,  analysis  and 
other  branches  connected  therewith,  and  thirty  years'  experience  has 
taught  me  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  combination  of  theo- 
retical with  practical  instruction.  It  is  only  after  having  gone  through 
a  complete  course  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  lecture-hall,  that  the 
student  can  with  advantage  enter  upon  the  practical  part  of  chemistry. 
He  must  bring  with  him  into  the  laboratory  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  science,  or  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
practical  operations.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  these  principles,  he  has  no 
business  in  the  laboratory.  In  all  industrial  pursuits  connected  with 
the  natural  sciences,  in  fact,  in  all  pursuits  not  simply  dependent  on 
manual  dexterity,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  by  what 
may  be  termed  school  learning,  constitutes  the  basis  and  chief  con- 
dition of  progress  and  of  every  improvement.  A  young  man  with  a 
mind  well  stored  with  solid  scientific  acquirements  will,  without  dif- 
ficulty or  effort,  master  the  technical  part  of  an  industrial  pursuit ; 
whereas  in  general,  an  individual  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  the 
technical  part,  may  be  altogether  incapable  of  seizing  upon  any  new 
fact  that  has  not  previously  presented  itself  to  him,  or  of  compre- 
hending a  scientific  principle  and  its  application." — Liebig,  Letters  on 
Modern  Agriculture,  edited  by  John  Bh/th,  M.  B. — Am.  Journ.  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
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(Mor's  fable. 


Our  Wants. — There  is  nothing  we  want  so  much,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  of  California,  as  numerous  well  con- 
ducted medical  associations ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  means  at  our 
command,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  formation,  would  be  the  influ- 
ence of  medical  journals,  especially  those  from  abroad.  The  foreign 
journals  come  much  cheaper  than  our  own,  and  contain  the  reports  of 
the  transactions  of  the  various  medical  societies,  the  reading  of  which  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  wish  for  associations  of  the  same  kind  at  home. 

There  is  a  great  influence  exercised  over  each  other  by  medical 
men,  assembled  in  fellowship  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
and  the  general  elevation  of  the  profession.  Where  is  the  medical 
man,  with  a  spark  of  enthusiasm,  who  ever  attended  a  medical  conven- 
tion, which  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers,  and  dis- 
cussing medical  subjects,  but  felt  that  he  returned  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man  ?  Wiser,  because  he  had  added  to  his  own  stock  of  learning  that 
of  other  minds.  Better,  because  his  enthusiasm  has  been  increased, 
by  which,  with  renewed  energy,  he  encounters  the  numerous  trials 
incidental  to  his  professional  avocation. 

Where  is  the  example  of  the  professional  misanthrope  doing  much 
good  for  either  himself  or  his  profession  ?  If  he  has  genius  and  makes 
any  important  discovery,  it  is  excluded  with  religious  care  from  confer- 
ring any  benefits  on  others.  He  thus  cuts  off  the  legitimate  means  of 
becoming  known  to  the  medical  world,  and  his  only  hope  is  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  which  limits  him  always  to  a  small  sphere  indeed. 

Medical  men  in  California  require  to  see  more  of  each  other.  This 
would  cause  a  mutually  increased  activity  in  cultivating  medicine  and 
surgery,  as  well  as  a  greater  degree  of  sympathy,  all  with  all.  And 
the  strongest  incentive  to  this  that  we  can  see  is,  to  have  the  recorded 
proceedings  of  medical  societies  brought  regularly  to  their  doors, 
through  medical  journals,  by  which  they  are  constantly  reminded  of 
4  ' 
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the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves  and  their  profession.  Every  medi- 
cal man  in  the  State  should  have  at  least  two  journals  coming  to  him 
each  mail,  by  which  intelligence  that  the  medical  world  abroad  is  at 
work  would  be,  so  to  speak,  thrust  upon  him. 

The  medical  men  of  California  are  generally  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  in  intelligence  and  sociability,  when  they  can 
be  reached ;  but  we  do  confess  they  are  sometimes  a  little  hard  to  ap- 
proach. In  medicine  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  California  is  unique. 
Medical  men  have  been  thrown  together  here  from  all  quarters  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  an  immense  number  came  about  the  same  time  in 
'49,  all  strangers  to  each  other,  and  expecting  to  make  fortunes  speed- 
ily and  return.  Every  one  stood  upon  an  equality  with  his  neighbor, 
and  many  who  were  mere  adventurers  secured  at  once  a  lucrative 
practice.  Many  of  these  were  mere  sharpers,  had  no  love  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  course,  the  only  friend  they  saw  or  recognized  was  the 
person  who  assisted  in  filling  their  coffers,  and  the  only  enemy  he  who 
opposed  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  no  sympathy  existed  among 
members  of  the  profession,  but  a  general  distrust  prevailed,  which  has 
not  yet  subsided. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  medical  men  to  see  more  of  each  other,  and 
read  more  medical  journals.  The  journals  would  bring  us  stimulus  from 
abroad.  Then,  much  association  to  act  as  a  stimulus  at  home  is  all  we 
need  to  make  us  as  industrious,  united,  friendly,  prosperous,  and  happy 
as  any  medical  men  on  the  globe,  let  croakers  say  what  they  will. 


Medical  Consultations. — Medical  consultations  are  always  in 
place  where  the  attending  physician  finds  any  obscurity  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  of  his  patient,  or  when,  in  case  of  death,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  friends  to  have  had  more  than  one 
medical  opinion  in  the  matter.  But  there  are  consultations  often  held 
which  we  consider  exceedingly  ill-timed.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case 
in  which  a  surgeon  is  going  to  perform  an  important  operation,  and 
invites  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  medical  friends  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. Now,  common  custom  demands  that  he  should  consult 
those  whom  he  has  invited  in  regard  to  the  case,  particularly  if  they 
are  older  than  himself.     But  much  as  we  approve  of  constant  inter- 
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course  between  members  of  the  profession,  we  must  condemn  the 
courtesy  which  establishes  that  custom.  What  policy  could  be  worse 
than  for  a  surgeon,  who  has  had  an  important  case  in  hand  for  days 
or  weeks,  requiring  a  surgical  operation  which  jeopardizes  the  patient's 
life,  and  which  he  has  studied  almost  day  and  night,  to  trust  his  course 
of  procedure  to  the  decision  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  medical  friends 
who  have  never  seen  the  case  before.  The  surgeon  reflects  upon  his 
case,  decides  upon  the  necessary  course  of  treatment,  appoints  one 
hour  to  perform  an  operation,  invites  his  medical  friends  to  be  present 
— but  when  assembled,  he  asks  their  opinions  in  regard  to  his  proposed 
course.  A  council  is  held,  in  which  every  one  must  have  time  to 
express  his  opinion.  Some  are  very  learned  though  wordy,  but 
occasionally,  more  wordy  than  learned.  Some  want  nerve  to  take  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  recommending  a  hazardous  operation, 
the  propriety  of  which,  at  best,  they  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
consider  ;  and  thus  time  is  foolishly  wasted.  In  operative  Surgery  a 
practitioner  should  be  his  own  adviser.  He  should  have  industry 
enough  to  investigate  the  nature  of  his  case  fully,  and  courage  and 
firmness  to  take  all  responsibility  in  operating,  whether  success  attends 
his  efforts  or  not. 


Medical  Men  of  California. — In  medicine  and  surgery,  as  well 
as  in  almost  everything  else,  California  did  not  grow  gradually,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  new  States  of  the  Union,  but  at  a  single  step 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  older  sister  States.  A  more  gentlemanly, 
well  educated  class  of  medical  men,  than  the  mass  of  the  profession  in 
California,  we  are  convinced  cannot  be  found  in  any  quarter.  It  is 
true,  we  have  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the  world  in  our  ranks,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions.  We  have  medical  men  here  destitute  of 
merit,  but  who  by  coming  to  this  coast  at  an  early  day,  obtained  influ- 
ential positions  through  political  favors,  and  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. They  have  done  the  profession  of  this  State  the  greatest 
possible  injury. 

These  medical  men,  more  dissipated  than  studious,  appear  to  think 
every  other  medical  man  who  is  not  of  their  tastes  and  habits,  but  half 
civilized.     They  band  together  in  this  city  for  mutual  protection  and 
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the  pulling  down  of  others'  characters  ;  have  a  secret  organization,  and 
whenever  a  stranger  comes  in,  who  shows  a  disposition  to  labor  for  the 
advancement  of  medical  science,  they  select  him  as  their  victim,  pur- 
sue him  with  the  most  determined  malignity,  with  every  species  of 
falsehood  and  slander.  They  have  thrown  discord  and  confusion  into 
every  society  formed  for  medical  improvement  in  this  city. 

But  their  influence  is  rapidly  declining,  and  as  it  does  so,  a  more 
desperate  band  of  would-be  assassins  of  character  than  they  are 
becoming,  never  before  disgraced  the  dignified  name  of  physician. 

They  appear  to  think  that  no  exertion  is  required  to  sustain  them- 
selves, but  that  every  effort  in  their  power  must  be  made  to  ruin  the 
characters  of  others.  If  the  industry  they  use  in  attempts  to  injure 
others  were  exhausted  in  laudable  exertions  to  advance  themselves  in 
an  honorable  way,  they  might  be  gaining  instead  of  losing  a  reputation. 


u  Medical  Cheap  John  Shop  "  in  San  Francisco. — Some  medi- 
cal men  in  this  city  have  sent  forth  announcements  of  an  establish- 
ment, under  the  name  of  Dispensary,  which  in  its  appeals  to  the 
benevolent  associations  for  patients,  and  its  offers  of  professional  ser- 
vices, "  cheap  for  cash,"  appears  to  render  the  institution  an  object  of 
disapprobation  among  even  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  profession. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  finding  fault  with  the 
doings  of  other  medical  men,  and  think  that  members  of  the  profession 
generally  are  guilty  of  committing  few  faults  so  frequently,  as  that 
of  condemning  each  others'  actions  unnecessarily.  We  would,  therefore, 
have  passed  this  institution  by  unnoticed,  particularly  since  we  believe 
that  it  contains  one  of  the  most  high-toned  and  honorable  men  in  our 
profession,  when  uninfluenced  by  others,  had  it  not  been  that  two  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  concern  have  always  been  most  clamorous  about 
others  violating  the  code  of  ethics,  and  have  done  more  to  produce 
discord  in  the  profession  than  any  two  medical  men  in  the  city,  outside 
of  the  faction  to  which  they  belong.  Within  our  knowledge  they  have 
behaved  in  the  most  insulting  and  reprehensible  manner  towards  other 
medical  men,  on  the  mere  supposition  that  they  might  have  done  some- 
thing wrong  professionally,  or  because  somebody  said  so. 

In  our  opinion  there  would  be  nothing  improper  in  these  medical  men 
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having  a  Dispensary  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor,  and  having  it  an- 
nounced by  circular  or  otherwise,  to  any  extent  they  desire  ;  if  love  of 
the  profession,  and  a  willingness  to  labor  in  that  honorable  way  for  a  rep- 
utation, wrere  alone  their  motives.  That  would  be  very  praiseworthy. 
We  like  to  attend  the  sick  poor,  because  we  love  our  noble  profession, 
which  is  their  legitimate  guardian,  and  benefactor.  Medical  men 
should  be  the  last  to  forget  that  the  tear  of  anguish  is  not  less  scalding 
because  there  is  no  friendly  hand  raised  to  dry  it  from  the  burning 
cheek.  Let  these  gentlemen  charge  nothing  for  their  service  at  the 
Dispensary,  and  the  wealthy,  but  penurious,  would,  through  shame,  go 
to  their  private  offices,  or  elsewhere,  and  be  compelled  to  pay. 

Then  every  honorable  member  of  the  profession  in  this  city 
would  approve  of  the  same ;  because,  in  the  absence  of  those  wTell 
regulated  hospitals  belonging  to  the  older  States  and  countries, 
nothing  could  be  more  opportune,  than  for  men  who  can  afford  it  to 
give  advice  and  medicines  at  fixed  hours  in  the  day  to  the  poor,  free 
of  charge.  A  large  number  of  our  medical  men  have,  at  times,  given 
their  services  to  the  hospitals  here  free.  It  is  true,  on  the  plan  pro- 
posed, a  wealthy  miser  would  occasionally  be  found  so  destitute  of 
pride,  as  to  apply  for  the  benefits  of  the  charity ;  but  that  would  be 
seldom,  and  then  he  would  be  liable  to  detection. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  censorious,  and  as  we  may  not  know  the 
motives  of  these  gentlemen,  shall  recommend  them  to  the  charitable 
consideration  of  the  liberal  minded  medical  gentlemen  in  this  city. 

There  is  nothing  we  desire  more  than  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  con- 
currence of  action  among  medical  men  in  California.  That  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  our  heart,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  forget  and  forgive 
almost  every  past  offense  given  by  our  enemies,  in  order  to  secure 
that ;  except  professional  treason  and  perjury  !  But  of  these  we  shall 
have  some  special  developments  to  make  as  soon  as  good  taste,  and 
our  age  as  an  Editor,  will  permit  us  to  use  our  columns  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  these  we  shall  compromise — never  ! 


San  Fbancisco  County  Mbdico-Chirurgical  Association. — 
This  Society  was  organized  in  August,  1855.  Though  its  proceedings 
have  been  marred  bv  considerable  discord,  it  has  still  done  much  in 
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the  cause  of  the  profession.  During  the  first  year  of  its  organization, 
it  had  forty-six  regular  meetings,  and  twenty-one  original  papers  were 
read.  Many  of  the  discussions  held  during  that  time  would  have  been 
creditable  to  any  Medical  Association.  But  at  present,  its  meetings, 
though  harmonious  and  profitable  when  they  do  occur,  are  irregular. 
We  hope  the  members  will  not  lose  the  character  they  have  so  justly 
earned,  of  being  the  most  liberal  and  industrious  of  any  constituting  a 
Medical  organization  in  this  city. 


State  Medical  Society. — Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  convince 
us  that  great  spirit  and  energy  existed  in  the  Medical  profession  of 
California,  than  the  promptitude  with  which  the  members  responded 
to  the  call  for  a  Convention  to  form  a  State  Association.  Nearly  one 
hundred  were  present,  which  is  more  than  double  the  number  that 
constituted  the  Convention  which  formed  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. A  more  intelligent  assemblage  of  medical  men  we  never  saw. 
This  was  in  February,  1856,  a  few  months  after  our  arrival  on  this 
coast ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  felt  proud  of  the  Medical 
profession  of  the  State  we  had  selected  as  the  place  of  our  permanent 
home. 

But  the  spirit  of  discord  entered  that  Convention.  Medical  men, 
who  opposed  the  formation  of  a  State  Medical  Society,  were  there, 
and  were  present  because  they  intended  either  to  break  up  the  Con- 
vention, or  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  to  be  devoted  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  wishes.  Their  designs  were  not  discovered  and 
their  influence  prevailed.  They  were  elected  to  the  offices,  appointed 
chairmen  of  all  the  committees,  and,  in  fact,  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  Society  in  their  own  hands.  Medical  men  who  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of 
medical  subjects,  were  soon  found  to  be  greatly  their  inferiors  in 
medico-political  management ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
working  men  of  the  profession  became  disgusted,  and  many  of  them 
did  not  attend  the  subsequent  meetings.  There  is,  however,  an 
abundance  of  good  material  now  in  the  Society,  if  it  can  be  brought 
together  and  harmonized,  to  make  one  of  the  most  efficient  State 
Medical  Societies  in  the  Union. 
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Medical  Associations — Their  True  Designs.— Too  often  Med- 
ical Societies  are  converted  into  medico-political  engines,  used  for  the 
accomplishment  of  individual  and  selfish  designs ;  and  then  they  lose 
their  dignified  character  and  become,  like  too  many  other  organiza- 
tions, not  only  useless,  but  pernicious.  Medical  Societies  should  be 
entirely  free  from  selfish  objects  and  influences.  They  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  discussion  of  medical  subjects,  and  to  collecting  the  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  various  members,  that  all  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  their  discoveries  and  united  experience.  Individual  quarrels  should 
never  be  brought  into  Societies  for  Medical  improvement.  All  these 
matters  should  be  settled  outside.  Thus  far,  Medical  Societies  in 
California,  while  they  have  not  failed  in  accomplishing  many  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  should  be  formed,  have  had  their  usefulness 
much  impaired  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few  designing  medical  men,  who 
have  gained  admission  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  use  them  for 
selfish  ends.  Fortunately,  however,  these  parties  are  becoming  well 
known,  and  hence  their  unworthy  objects  must  meet  with  defeat,  and 
the  cause  of  Medical  Science  escape  the  injury  and  reproach  that 
their  success  would  have  brought  upon  it.  t 


Professional  Slander. — "We  have  written  this  notice  of  the 
origin  of  the  Medical  College  of  California  that  it  may  stand  as  a  his- 
torical record  of  the  utter  looseness  of  professional  ethics  in  California 
for  the  year  1859."  This  quotation  is  from  a  Medical  Journal  of  this 
city,  and  the  editorial  egotism  it  displays  is  looked  upon  by  medical 
men  on  this  coast,  who  know  the  character  of  this  journal  and  the 
probabilities  of  its  being  taken  as  authority  in  future  ages,  as  simply 
ridiculous  ;  but  the  slander  it  contains  upon  the  intelligent  and  high- 
toned  members  of  the  profession  on  this  coast,  and  the  mischief  it  may 
do  when  conveyed  abroad,  where  its  character  for  reliability  is  not 
known,  demand  a  refutation. 

We  deny  that  any  such  "  looseness  of  professional  ethics  "  exists  or 
ever  has  existed  in  California  since  we  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  Our  State  is  far  in  advance  of  most  new  States  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  medical  ethics.  We  think  the  editors  of  that  journal 
should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  others. 
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San  Francisco  Medical  Society. — This,  we  believe,  was  the 
first  Medical  Society  formed  in  this  city.  It  has,  however,  only  been 
a  society  in  name  for  the  most  part. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Professor  Henry  Gibbons  however,  it  was 
brought  into  a  state  of  considerable  usefulness.  Quite  a  number  of 
very  interesting  meetings  were  held,  with  animated  discussions  upon 
medical  subjects  during  the  year.  It  has  generally  been  controlled  by 
medical  gentlemen  who  appeared  to  think  their  highest  duties  were 
performed  when  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  yearly  elections  through 
satisfactorily,  and  had  the  officers  duly  announced  in  all  our  daily 
papers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  society  has  not  been  better  con- 
trolled, because  it  contains  a  great  number  of  intelligent  members, 
who,  under  proper  auspices,  might  have  done  much  by  associated 
efforts,  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  profession  here. 

Nothing,  in  our  humble  opinion,  tends  more  directly  to  elevate  the 
profession,  than  constant  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  among 
its  members.  Our  enemies  often  have  claims  to  our  respect  of  which 
we  are  not  aware,  and  medical  men  often  become  enemies  without 
knowing  any  just  cause  ;  conflicting  selfish  interests  should  never  make 
high-toned  medical  men  enemies ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  this  would 
be  a  source  of  enmity  among  all  classes  of  practioners  much  less  fre- 
quently than  it  is,  if  they  saw  more  of  each  other,  and  understood  each 
other  better.  A  medical  man,  through  haste  or  inadvertence,  may 
prescribe  for  the  patient  of  another,  or  may  operate  upon  one  who  has 
already  engaged  to  have  the  operation  performed  by  another,  and  yet 
not  be  guilty  of  the  least  intentional  fault,  not  being  aware  that  the 
patient  had  consulted  any  one  else.  This  is  especially  so  with  those 
who  do  a  large  office  practice.  Some  of  our  best  friends  in  the  profes- 
sion have  done  this  with  our  patients,  and  we  have  done  the  same  with 
theirs.  All  such  matters  are  sources  of  discord  among  medical  men, 
but  can  be  readily  corrected  by  association.  We  would  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see  this  time-honored  Society  revived  and  devoted  to  the 
legitimate  objects  of  its  formation.  It  is  time  the  enmity  which  has 
existed  between  some  of  its  members  should  be  done  away  with.  The 
best  plan  is  for  all  to  forget  the  past,  forgive  and  be  forgiven.  What 
can  medical  men  gain  by  waging  an  eternal  warfare  against  each  other ; 
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they  cannot  annihilate  each  other,  and  if  they  could  sometimes,  what 
would  it  profit  the  victors  ?  If  a  medical  man  cannot  sustain  himself 
with  competition,  he  never  can  make  a  name  to  be  proud  of  without  it. 
When  his  competitors  are  successful  and  grow  strong,  let  him  but  exert 
himself  the  more.  We  must  always  have  contention  in  the  profession, 
but  let  us  turn  it  into  that  "  noble  contention,  or  rather  emulation,  as 
to  who  can  best  work  and  best  agree." 


"  The  New  York  Circulars." — Some  months  since  there  were 
distributed  freely  among  members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  laymen, 
circulars  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  the  New  York  "  Scalpel,"  in 
which  a  terrible  onslaught  was  made  upon  our  professional  character. 
These  circulars  were  evidently  published  and  distributed  through  the 
agency  of  those  who  were  willing  to  expend  money  for  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  that  of  doing  us  an  injury.  We  do  not  know  that  they 
contained  authentic  extracts,  bnt  if  the  editor  of  the  "Scalpel"  will 
be  so  good  as  to  send  us  all  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  publish  against  us, 
we  shall  have  to  beg  our  reader's  pardon  for  introducing  a  personal 
matter  into  the  columns  of  our  next  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  our  caustic  cotemporary. 


Meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society. — The  eighth  of  Feb- 
ruary, proximo,  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  or  unattended  by  any  one  who  has  the  good 
of  the  profession  at  heart.  We  are  confident  that  no  State  Medical 
Society  in  the  Union  was  ever  formed  under  such  flattering  auspices 
as  that  of  California,  and  but  for  the  management  of  a  few  evil-disposed 
persons,  its  fruits  would  have,  before  this,  shown  it  to  be  as  useful  as 
its  origin  was  auspicious. 


A  Medical  Man  Sent  to  State  Prison  for  Perjury. — We  learn 
that  L.  P.  de  Yergeuno,  of  San  Diego,  has  been  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  one  year  for  perjury.  California  contains  a  few  very  bad 
doctors,  truly,  but  they  are  getting  their  deserts. 
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A  Medical  Man  Indicted  for  Perjury. — Dr.  David  Wooster, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, "  of 
this  city,  has  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  San  Francisco 
county  for  the  crime  of  perjury.  The  bill  was  found  defective,  and 
the  case  was  sent  again  to  the  Grand  Jury,  where  it  is  said  it  will  be 
brought  up  again.  Whether  he  will  be  punished  or  not,  according  to 
law,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  learn  that  his  apologists  have  endeavored 
to  vindicate  him  on  the  ground  of  stupidity ;  but  we  are  sure  that  this 
is  not  a  just  defense.  We  have  known  Dr.  Wooster  very  well  in  times 
gone  by,  and  then  we  supposed  him  to  be  honorable.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  shrewdness,  and  well  calculated  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  meshes  of  the  law — when  criminals  of  less  manage- 
ment would  be  quickly  punished ;  and  he  is  equally  well  calculated  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  imputation  of  committing  perjury  through 
stupidity. 


Our  Enemies  and  Ourself. — We  do  not  like  the  word  enemy. 
It  is  a  very  harsh  word  for  a  good-natured  man  like  ourself,  who 
wishes  to  see  everybody  else  prosperous  and  happy.  But  as  it  is  well 
known  among  the  profession  here  that  we  have  been  selected  as  the 
object  of  especial  animosity,  by  a  certain  combination  of  medical  gen- 
tlemen in  this  city,  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  will  give  them  some 
attention  at  this  time.  We  are  not,  however,  going  to  do  it.  We 
shall  do  as  we  always  have  done — attend  to  our  own  business  and  let. 
our  enemies  alone.  Our  Journal  was  established  for  ourself  and  our 
friends,  not  for  our  enemies. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  to  record  all  the  important  and 
interesting  cases  occurring  in  his  practice,  and  we  shall  enforce  this 
duty  upon  all  our  medical  friends,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 
There  are  few  medical  practitioners  of  any  considerable  amount  of 
experience,  who  have  not  seen  many  cases  which  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  if  recorded.  We  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  number 
and  value  of  original  practical  ideas  put  forth  during  a  single  conver- 
sation by  a  comparatively  obscure  medical  gentleman.  The  truth  is, 
some  of  our  most  judicious  practitioners  are  sometimes  men  of  so  much 
modesty  that  they  do  not  court  fame,  but  retire  to  some  isolated 
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village,  where,  unobserved,  they  can  pursue  their  avocation,  undis- 
turbed by  the  turmoil  and  strife  incidental  to  the  pathway  of  the 
medical  man  of  success  and  ambition  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  If 
such  do  not  want  notoriety  by  publishing  their  interesting  cases,  they 
at  least  must  have  sympathy  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  advance  our 
noble  profession,  and  feel  in  duty  bound  to  aid  us  in  a  work  with  which 
they  sympathize.  To  all  such  we  say,  we  are  your  natural  friend, 
and  hope  your  feelings  towards  us  may  be  reciprocal. 

We  know  that  we  have,  in  this  article,  been  deviating  from  the 
text ;  but  who  can  blame  us  ?  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  speak  of 
our  friends  and  the  advancement  of  our  profession,  than  of  our  enemies. 


St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Medical  Journal. — We  admire  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  characterises  the  editors  of  this  journal.  Situated  in 
a  Western  country  town,  where  extensive  patronage  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected,  we  would  fain  encourage  those  who  are  thus  willing 
to  labor  in  such  an  honorable  way  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and 
reputation  for  themselves.  Without  wishing  to  make  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Journal,  which  we 
have  always  regarded  as  among  the  ablest  in  the  country,  we  would 
say  that  we  hope  the  medical  men  of  that  State  will  extend  to  the  St. 
Joseph  journal  a  most  liberal  patronage. 


Chicago  Medical  Journal. — We  received,  too  late  for  full  notice, 
the  Chicago  Medical  Journal,  containing  an  article  in  which  there 
were  censorious  remarks  upon  our  report  of  an  operation  for  ligating 
the  arteria  innominata,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  which  shall  be  answered  in  our  next. 


Obstetrics  vs.  Operative  Surgery. — In  operative  Surgery  the 
practitioner  often  finds  long  finger  nails  of  great  use ;  while  in  the 
practice  of  Obstetrics  he  must  have  them  short  and  smoothly  pared. 
Fortunately,  either  of  these  branches,  well  pursued,  will  afford  him 
sufficient  employment  for  his  time  without  the  other. 
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Original  Articles  for  this  Number. — Although  we  had  for  a 
long  while  intended  to  establish  a  medical  journal  in  this  city,  it 
was  not  our  intention  to  commence  it  so  soon,  until  within  two  weeks 
of  the  time  we  went  to  press,  with  the  communicated  articles. 
Certain  circumstances  induced  us  to  start  the  Press  one  year  sooner 
than  we  had  previously  intended,  and  the  number  of  our  original  com- 
munications is  small ;  but  the  promptitude  with  which  our  friends  of 
this  city  have  responded  to  our  wishes  for  aid  in  this  department,  and 
the  flattering  assurances  of  its  increase  by  numerous  others,  together 
with  what  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  our  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  as  soon  as  its  establishment  becomes  known,  give  us  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  profession  is  ready  to  work  with  us.  In 
short,  we  want  no  better  assurances  than  are  constantly  given  us, 
that  our  feeble  efforts  are  going  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  high- 
toned  and  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  of  California.  And  why  not  ? 
we  love  our  noble  profession,  and  so  do  they.  We  are  willing  to  work 
indefatigably  for  its  elevation,  and  an  honest  reputation  for  ourself,  and 
so  are  they.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  a  strong  feeling  of 
sympathy  would  exist  between  us  ? 


Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint. — A.  H.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Surgical  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  has  recently  performed,  successfully,  this 
severe  operation,  upon  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  as  he  says, 
with  the  loss  of  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  of  arterial  blood. 


To  Correspondents. — A.  H.  L.,  of  San  Francisco — There  is  much 
truth  in  this  article,  but  it  is  a  little  too  severe  and  is  unjust  to  the 
mass  of  the  profession  of  this  city.     The  fault  is  in  a  few. 

B.,  of  San  Francisco. — We  introduced  the  article  and  accompanying 
abstract  upon  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Japan,  with  pleas- 
ure. But  the  major  portion  of  the  article  relating  to  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  this  city,  we  struck  out.  The  faculty  of  that  school  wish  to  vindi- 
cate its  claims  to  usefulness  by  their  own  labors,  not  through  the  medium 
of  our  journal. 
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Little  Matters  Editorial. — Our  cotemporaries  may  think  we 
have  embraced  many  small  matters,  of  a  local  character,  in  making 
up  our  editorials.  We  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  we  are 
always  much  interested  in  all  the  local  matters  relating  to  medical  men 
abroad. 


Communications  to  the  "  Press." — Our  friends  who  are  so  kind 
as  to  favor  us  with  communications  for  the  Press,  will  please  observe 
the  following  rules : 

First.  Write  in  a  large  hand,  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  only,  and  on 
lines  considerably  apart. 

Second.  Be  very  careful  to  write  all  technical  phraseology  in  a 
plain  hand,  no  matter  how  rough  and  heavy,  if  the  letters  are  all  dis- 
tinctly made. 

Third.  Make  all  communications  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  per- 
spicuity. Penetrate,  if  possible,  the  heart  of  the  subject  in  the  first 
line,  and  when  developed,  leave  it. 

With  our  views  thus  before  them,  our  friends  will  not  think  it 
strange  if  we  use  considerable  freedom  with  their  communications,  by 
striking  out  such  portions  as  may  not  appear  to  us  necessary  to 
perspicuity. 


Sent  to  All. — This  number  of  the  Press  will  be  sent  to  every 
practitioner  on  this  coast,  whose  name  and  post-office  address  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  Those  who  desire  to  subscribe  will  please  make 
remittances  at  an  early  day,  as  future  numbers  will  be  sent  only  to 
subscribers.  The  spirit  of  the  Press  is  sufficiently  shown  in  this  issue, 
and  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  sympathize  with  it  will  not  be 
approached  again.  We  have  made  the  first  advance,  gentlemen ;  you 
must  now  return  it. 


Dental  Communications. — The  Dental  profession  of  this  coast 
having  no  journal,  we  have  concluded  to  admit  articles  occasionally 
from  its  members,  seeing  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  very  intel- 
ligent and  skillful  ones  here,  and  we  wish  to  offer  an  inducement  to 
members  of  a  profession  collateral  to  our  own  to  increase  their  efforts 
in  the  advancement  of  their  valuable  avocation.  They  have  already  a 
Dental  Association,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  dental  journal  established 
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in  this  city.  There  is  nothing  like  keeping  everybody  at  work,  and 
associations  and  journals  are  the  best  means  at  command  among  edu- 
cated gentlemen. 

Diphtheria  and  Scarlatina. — These  diseases  are  still  prevailing 
in  San  Francisco,  with  their  usual  mortality.  There  are  few  affections 
in  which  the  skill  of  the  physician  is  fruitful  of  so  few  good  results. 
In  fact,  such  was  the  ill-success  attending  our  first  efforts  to  cure  them 
in  this  city,  that  we  at  one  time  entertained  serious  thoughts  ^of 
abandoning  their  treatment  altogether.  Our  experience,  however, 
has  taught  us  two  important  facts,  which  we  have  since  used  with 
great  advantage  to  our  patients.  They  are  these :  first,  that  in  the 
worst  forms  of  Diphtheria  the  slightest  bruising  of  the  parts  about  the 
fauces  often  increases  the  tendency  to  slough;  and  that  the  pressure 
of  the  probang  in  a  child  who  resists  our  efforts,  is  often  sufficient  to 
cause  sloughing  where  none  existed  before.  The  same  occurs  from 
the  use  of  an  instrument  for  depressing  the  tongue,  where  the  child  is 
restive  and  by  its  motions  causes  undue  pressure  upon  any  part.  It 
is  true  this  does  not  always,  nor  even  generally  occur ;  but  such  is 
frequently  the  case.  This  caused  us  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  pro- 
bang  in  young  children,  and  also  the  mode  of  examining  the  fauces 
by  passing  metallic  instruments  far  back  into  the  mouth.  We  conse- 
quently ceased  all  active  applications  to  the  throat,  and  resorted  to 
the  following  simple  remedy : 

R. — Ex.  Glvce&h 4  oz. 

Acacia  Gum ... 1  oz. 

Sac.  Alb 2  oz. 

Aqua. 16  oz. — M. 

Give  a  wine-glassful  every  hour  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  to 
the  different  ages  in  proportion.  Sometimes  we  add  one  grain  of 
Tart.  Antimon.  when  there  is  much  cough.  The  second  practical 
fact  we  learned  was  of  still  more  value,  and  that  was  this — viz :  in 
both  Diphtheria  and  Scarlatina  the  disease  is  often  governed  by  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes,  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  condition,  we  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  lavating  the  skin  with  the  following : 

R. — Chloroform 1  oz. 

01.  Jec.  Aselli .1 16  oz. 

Spi.  Terebinth 3  oz. — M. 
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This  is  applied  to  the  neck,  breast  and  abdomen,  upon  several  folds 
of  flannel,  which  are  kept  constantly  saturated  with  it  until  the  patient 
is  entirely  recovered.  Oil  silk  is  applied  over  the  flannel.  The 
extremities  and  head  are  freely  anointed  with  it  twice  a  day.  This 
treatment  is  continued  until  some  time  after  the  patient  is  well  enough 
to  leave  the  bed. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy,  we  think,  is  this  :  the  oil  pro- 
tects the  skin  from  immediate  atmospheric  contact,  and  in  connection 
with  the  chloroform  and  spir.  terebinth.,  diminishes  the  irritability  of 
the  surface.  Though  the  turpentine  is  strongly  irritating  when  applied 
alone,  it  is  not  so  in  this  combination  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  Scarlatina  in  which  an  excessive  fever  was  subdued  by 
it  almost  at  once.  It  is  possible  that  the  absorption  of  the  minute 
particles  of  iodine,  as  also  the  biliary  principle  existing  in  the  cod  liver 
oil,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  cure  in  these  cases.  Ee  this 
as  it  may,  it  cures  nearly  all  our  patients,  and  we  recommend  it  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  others,  and  hope  our  medical  friends  will 
give  it  a  trial. 


Not  Congenial. — No  occupation  of  mind  connected  with  our  pro- 
fession could  be  less  congenial  to  us,  than  that  of  editing  a  medical 
journal.  Every  moment  we  have  to  devote  to  reading  proof  is  to  us 
an  hour,  and  every  hour  a  day.  If  we  can,  by  obstinate  perseverance, 
school  ourself  into  a  fondness  for  it,  we  may  possibly  succeed.  At 
present,  our  many  imperfections  in  the  new  sphere  we  occupy  in  the 
profession  should  be  overlooked,  particularly  by  those  who  know  our 
dislike  for  it.  But  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  profession  of  this 
coast  induced  us  to  assume  the  disagreeable  duty,  which  had  been  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  with  us  for  some  time,  and  if  we  never 
learn  to  like  it,  we  will  at  least  endure  it  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  pro- 
fession we  desire  to  benefit  thereby.  "We  once,  in  connection  with  a 
friend,  found  the  means  for  establishing  a  medical  journal  in  this  city, 
under  the  hope  that  it  might  benefit  the  profession ;  and  have  always 
been  endeavoring  to  aid  others  in  the  laborious  but  laudable  enterprise 
of  sustaining  a  medical  journal  on  this  coast ;  but  thus  far  confidence 
has  been  violated,  and  our  efforts  fruitful  of  no  good  results.  May  we 
succeed  better  in  this. 
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Standing  Committees  of  the  State  Medical  Society  for  the  year  1860. 

PUBLICATION. 

D.  K.  Rule,  M.  D.,  Napa  ;  H.  Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Alameda,  ex  officio ; 
J.  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ;       G.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  "      " 

J.  S.  Titus,  M.  D.,  Placerville,  "      " 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

G.  J.  Phelan,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ;  G.  C.  A.  Otto,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ; 

G.  L.  Simmons,  M.  D.,       "  J.  S.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,     " 

R.  Bell,  M.  D., 

PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

G.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ;  A.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  Placerville  ; 

J.  C.  Ayres,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco ;  I.  Rowell,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  G.  Deal,  M.  D.,  Oakland ; 

PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  MEDICAL  LITERATURE  AND  HYGIENE. 

Ira  E.  Oatman,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ;  J.  R.  N.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Oroville  ; 

F.  A.  Holman,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco ;         J.  T.  M.  Lean,  M.  D.,  Marysville. 
J.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  " 

SURGERY. 

A.  J.  Bowie,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco ;  W.  G.  Proctor,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ; 
0.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Placerville  ;  H.  W.  Teed,  M.  D.,  Marysville. 

E.  S.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco ; 

OBSTETRICS,  etc. 

J.  S.  Titus,  M.  D.,  Placerville ;  R.  K.  Nutall,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco  ; 

C.  B.  Hoibrook,  M.  D.,  Mokelumne  Hill ;     D.  Eidenmuller,  M.  D.,  " 

B.  H.  Pierson,  M.  D.,  Sacramento ; 

MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  METEOROLOGY,  EPIDEMICS,  etc 

H.  Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Alameda  ;  S.  F.  Hamm,  M.  D.,  Diamond  Springs ; 

J.  Lefevre,  M.  D.,  Forest  City ;  H.-W.  Harkness,  M.  D.,  Sacramento. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  D.,  Rio  Yista ; 
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W.  P.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  Chico  ;  G.  L.  Simmons,  M.  D.,  Sacramento. 

G.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Sacramento  ; 
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[Signed.]  R.  B.  ELLIS,  M.  D.,  President. 

G.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
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Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sacramento,  Feb.  8, 1860. 

Society  called  to  order  at  12,  M.  The  President,  R.  B.  Ellis, 
M.  D.,  in  the  chair,  who  in  a  few  remarks,  welcomed  the  members 
from  abroad. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  being  in  order,  the 
chairman  stated  that  no  applications  for  membership  had  been  pre- 
sented, but  that  before  the  close  of  the  session  there  would  be  several 
applicants.  The  roll  being  called,  the  following  answered  to  their 
names :     E.  S.  Cooper,  R.  B.  Ellis,  0.  Harvey,  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 

A.  B.  Nixon,  Ira  E.  Oatman,  J.  Gr.  Phelan,  I.  S.  Titus,  Gr.  Taylor, 

B.  B.  Brown,  I.  Rowell,  B.  H.  Pierson,  B.  A.  Sheldon,  and  G.  L. 
Simmons.  Letters  of  resignation  from  Drs.  Morse  and  Mouser,  were 
read,  and  on  motion,  resignations  accepted.  *  *  *  Dr.  B.  A.  Sheldon, 
Treasurer,  presented  his  report,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  (who  were  also  instructed  to  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Society).  Drs.  Oatman,  Rowell  and  Cooper 
were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Committee  of  Finance.  On 
motion  of  Dr.  Harvey,  the  Society  took  a  recess  till  7,  P.  M. 
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EVENING   SESSION — 7,  P.  M. 

President  in  the  chair.  The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  that, 
on  examination  of  accounts  and  vouchers,  they  found  the  Treasurer's 
report  correct ;  asked  further  time  to  complete  their  report  on  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society.  Time  was  granted,  and  *they  had  leave 
to  retire. 

While  the  Committee  was  absent,  the  time  was  occupied  by  mem- 
bers present  in  remarks  upon  an  interesting  case  of  Hepathic  Abscess, 
reported  by  Dr.  Rowell. 

The  Finance  Committee  having  returned,  reported  that  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Society  was  about  five  hundred  dollars  —  principally  for 
a  balance  due  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.  for  printing  the  transactions  of 
1858,  and  recommended  that  the  amount  be  made  up  by  voluntary 
contributions.  On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  Commit- 
tee discharged. 

It  was  then  moved  and  carried,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society 
should  be  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  being  called  for,  the 
amount  was  immediately  raised  and  the  debt  paid. 

Election  of  officers  being  next  in  order,  the  following  were  duly 
elected : 

President — I.   Rowell,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

Vice  Presidents — I.  S.  Titus,  M.  D.,  El  Dorado  ;  R.  Kirkpatrick, 
M.  D.,  Solano  ;  R.  B.  Cole,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco;  I.  E.  Oatman, 
M.  D.,  Sacramento. 

Corresponding  Secretary — E.  S.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

Recording  Secretaries — G.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Sacramento;  G.  L. 
Simmons,  M.  D.,  Sacramento. 

Treasurer — H.  W.  Harkness,  M.  D.,  Sacramento. 

Censors— 0.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  El  Dorado;  A.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  El 
Dorado ;  B.  A.  Sheldon,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco  ;  H.  Gibbons,  M.  D., 
San  Francisco;  R.  B.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Sacramento;  J.  T.  McLane, 
M.  D.,  Yuba  ;  W.  P.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  Butte. 

Minutes  of  the  last  session  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  names  were  proposed  for  membership,  viz : 

Tiernan, of  Shasta. 

A.  Cook, of  El  Dorado. 

Jos.  Haine, of  San  Francisco. 
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Under  the  rule,  the  names  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 
G.  L.  Simmons  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  death  of 
one  of  its  members  (Dr.  L.  Bates)  during  the  past  year.  On  motion 
of  Dr.  Sheldon,  Drs.  Ellis  and  Simmons  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Society  in  this 
connection.  On  motion,  Drs.  Titus  and  Cooper  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  escort  the  President  elect  to  the  chair.  Previous  to 
leaving  the  chair,  the  retiring  President,  in  a  short  and  feeling  vale- 
dictory, congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  harmonious  action  and 
promptness  in  providing  for  the  heavy  debt  which  it  had  been  sneer- 
ingly  surmised  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  association,  and  expressed 
a  confident  hope  of  its  future  usefulness  and  prosperity.  The  Presi- 
dent elect,  Dr.  Rowell,  was  inducted  into  office,  and  in  a  few  perti- 
nent remarks  thanked  the  Society  for  the  unexpected  honor  conferred 
by  his  election,  and  fully  and  heartily  endorsed  the  sentiments  of  his 
predecessor  as  to  the  prospect  now  presenting  for  the  future  useful- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  association. 

Whereupon  the  Society  adjourned  until  10  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 

SECOND    DAY — FEB.  9,  1860. 

Ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Dr.  0.  Harvey 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Reading  of  the  minutes  dispensed  with.  The  committee  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  o"f  the  Society  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  L.  Bates,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Dr.  L.  Bates,  report  the  following  resolutions, 
and  recommend  their  passage. 

(Signed,)  R.  B.  Ellis, 

G.  L.  Simmons. 

"  Resolved :  That  this  Society  has  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  L.  Bates,  M.  D.,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  for  his  loss,  as 
an  honorable  and  valuable  member  of  this  Society,  and  as  a  most  esti- 
mable and  useful  gentleman  in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

"  Resolved :  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit 
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a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  L. 
Bates." 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Ira  E.  Oatman  was  presented,  and  on 
motion,  accepted. 

Reports  of  standing  committees  being  called  for,  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper 
read  a  synopsis  of  an  elaborate  report  upon  Surgery. 

This  report  was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  included 
inquiries  into  the  effects  of  atmosphere  admitted  to  wounded  bones, 
and  into  joints.  The  writer  contended  that  the  admission  of  air  is 
not  only  not  a  source  of  irritation,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  that  this 
erroneous  prevalent  opinion  has  had  a  most  injurious  effect  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  surgery,  in  the  treatment  of  many  severe  forms 
of  disease  ;  particularly  those  in  which  matter  burrows  in  and  about 
the  larger  joints.  Opening  the  knee  joint  by  a  free  incision,  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  was  recommended  in  cases  of  synovitis,  resulting 
in  suppuration  ;  the  same  as  is  frequently  done  in  cases  of  felon  where 
suppuration  occurs  in  the  phalangeal  joints.  It  was  urged  that  we 
have  no  better  ground  to  hope  for  a  favorable  result  in  cases  of  white 
swelling,  when  matter  burrows  in  the  knee-joint,  without  the  use  of 
the  knife,  than  in  felons  ;  and  that  a  very  free  incision  should  be  the 
basis  of  treatment  in  both  cases ;  while  a  mere  puncture  is  almost 
useless  in  either. 

The  importance  of  opening  the  knee-joint  early  in  cases  of  burrow- 
ing of  matter  in  it,  was  recommended,  both  upon  experience  and 
physiological  principles ;  the  latter  being  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  structures  involved. 

The  bursse  mucosae  being  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
disposed  to  ulcerate  under  slight  inflammation,  and  many  of  these 
existing  within  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  which  being  of  fibrous 
structure,  which  ulcerates  very  slowly,  it  is  plain  to  perceive  that  the 
matter,  once  pent  up  within  the  joint,  would  increase  in  quantity,  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  pressure  of  matter  upon  the  outside  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  would  produce  absorption  of  their  lining  bursse 
mucosae,  and  a  rapid  development  of  purulent  fluid,  long  before  the 
fibrous  textures  constituting  the  sheaths  would  give  egress  to  it  by 
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ulceration.  This  process  continuing,  the  whole  joint  is  soon  involved 
in  suppuration,  intense  pain  and  speedy  disorganization,  which  not  un- 
frequently  terminate  in  the  death  of  the  patient ;  all  of  which  can  be 
arrested,  by  a  timely  and  free  incision  into  the  joint.  The  report 
contained  the  details  of  cases  in  which  direct  incisions  had  been  made 
upon  floating  cartilages  in  the  knee-joint,  with  the  best  of  success. 

Dr.  Isaac  Rowell. — I  concur  with  Dr.  Cooper  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  the  plan  of  opening  the  joints  where  matter  burrows  in 
them ;  and  strongly  recommend  the  practice  which  I  have  so  often 
seen  successful  in  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

Dr.  Cooper. — It  is  plain  that  atmosphere,  admitted  into  joints,  is 
not  a  source  of  irritation ;  otherwise,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  entire  half  of  the  knee-joint  remaining  after  amputation,  it  would 
be  constantly  a  source  of  dangerous  inflammation ;  which  everybody 
knows  is  not  the  case. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Sheldon. — I  do  not  think  that  a  case  parallel  to  those 
contained  in  the  report  on  Surgery,  in  which  a  small  puncture  caused 
the  difficulty.  The  small  puncture  might  admit  air  into  the  joint, 
which  could  not  escape,  while  in  an  amputation,  air  would  not  be 
confined  at  all. 

Dr.  Cooper. — In  these  cases,  if  the  atmosphere  was  a  source  of 
irritation,  the  effect  would  be  shown  at  once  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
instead  of  in  four  to  ten  days  after,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  patient,  in  many  instances,  suffering  no  inconven- 
ience. The  fact  is,  the  irritation  does  not  arise  until  after  time  is 
allowed  for  the  commencement  of  suppuration.  When  a  free  outlet  is 
kept,  as  in  large  wounds  of  the  joints,  even  when  lacerated,  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation  does  not  more  frequently  occur  than  in  corres- 
ponding wounds  of  other  parts. 

Dr.  Gi.  L.  Simmons. — I  had  a  case  during  the  time  I  was  attend- 
ing physician  to  the  Sacramento  Hospital,  in  which  the  knee-joint  was 
freely  opened  by  a  lacerated  wound,  which  healed  very  kindly  by 
granulations,  without  any  great  amount  of  suffering,  and  was  followed 
by  no  deformity  whatever.  The  wound  was  tightly  strapped  by  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  flexion  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  splint  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  knee,  for  a  few  days  at  first. 

Dr.  Cooper. — I  have,  in  conversation  with  my  medical  friends,  fre 
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quently  heard  them  speak  of  lacerated  wounds  opening  the  larger 
joints  freely,  and  resulting  favorably ;  hut  have  not  yet  heard  of  a 
case  of  the  kind  in  which  bad  consequences  ensued,  except  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  wound  was  such  as  to  endanger  the  limb,  if  not  the  life 
of  the  patient,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  remote  from  the  joint. 

In  the  second  division  of  Dr.  Cooper's  report  on  Surgery,  he  gave 
a  case  in  which  the  end  of  a  thumb  had  been  detached  by  a  circular 
saw  passing  through  the  last  phalangeal  joint ;  the  detached  portion  of 
the  member  falling  in  the  saw-dust  and  remaining  until  it  was  "  cold 
and  blue  as  a  cadaver,"  but  which  was  afterwards  washed  and  re- 
attached by  three  silver  sutures,  when  it  grew  fast,  and  the  member 
became  almost  as  useful  as  ever.  The  treatment  consisted  in  applying 
an  evaporating  lotion,  composed  of  one  part  of  alcohol  to  ten  of  water, 
(which  the  reporter  stated  was  much  better  for  our  climate,  than  that 
used  in  London,  composed  of  one  of  alcohol  to  five  of  water).  Liquor 
Am.  Acet.  was  also  taken  freely. 

This  division  of  the  report  also  contained  the  details  of  three  other 
cases,  in  two  of  which,  over  seven  inches  of  the  shafts  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  one  where  four  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  were 
removed.  The  first  two  cases  were  entirely  successful,  resulting  in 
reproduction  of  the  bone  and  perfect  cures. 

In  the  case  of  the  tibia,  the  bone  was  reproduced  in  four  months, 
and  the  new  bone  fractured  at  the  end  of  that  time,  during  the  passage 
along  the  street  of  a  fire  engine.  The  fracture  was  neglected  by  the 
patient,  and  resulted  in  a  pseudarthro'sis.  This  was  subsequently 
operated  upon,  and  the  false  joint  entirely  removed,  so  that  the  bone 
became  firm  and  strong  as  ever. 

In  the  case  where  more  than  seven  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula 
was  removed,  the  bone  was  reproduced  in  four  months  and  the  patient 
able  to  walk  with  facility. 

In  the  case  where  over  four  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
was  removed,  it  was  reproduced.  The  soft  parts  became  affected, 
and  burrowing  of  matter  occurred,  almost  up  to  the  hip.  Amputation 
was  performed  through  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  just  below  the 
trochanter  major. 

Notwithstanding  the  diseased  mass  which  surrounded  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  bone,  the  new  was  reproduced  as  firm  and  perfect 
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as  any  bone.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  was  widened  in  imitation 
of  the  condyles  of  that  bone,  though  much  smaller. 

The  ligamentum  patellae,  the  internal  and  external  lateral,  as  well 
as  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments,  were  pretty  fully  de- 
veloped, though  the  patient  had  never  been  able  to  walk,  from  the  time 
of  the  exsection  to  that  of  the  amputation.  The  semi-lunar  cartilages 
were  but  little  developed. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Broivn. — Will  Prof.  Cooper  please  to  give  the  rationale 
of  his  treatment,  in  applying  an  evaporating  lotion  to  the  detached 
portion  of  thumb,  which  was  already  "  blue  and  cold  as  a  cadaver." 

Dr.  Cooper. — My  treatment  was  not  designed  for  the  detached 
portion,  but  for  the  stump.  The  circulation  would  be  partly  restored 
by  an  elongation  and  dilatation  of  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  stump,  seeing  that  all  were  tortioned  by  the  saw 
which  divided  them.  My  only  care  was  to  keep  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  thumb  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  so  that  nature  would  ac- 
complish her  work  in  the  best  and  speediest  manner. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  addition  to  the  mode  of  restoring  the  circula- 
tion mentioned,  there  may  be  exudation  of  blood  in  small  quantities 
from  the  ends  of  the  tortioned  vessels  ;  and  if  inflammation  is  prevent- 
ed from  running  too  high,  healthy  coagulable  lymph  may  be  deposited 
for  the  gluing  of  the  parts  together. 

All  modern  experience  proves  that  cold  applications  are  the  best 
for  fresh  wounds. 

Br.  Brown. — The  explanation  makes  the  matter  perfectly  clear. 

Br.  Rowell. — This  view  of  the  case  did  not  strike  me  before,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  correct.  I  had  a  patient  two  or  three  years  since,  in 
whom  the  end  of  the  thumb  was  cut  off  by  a  sharp  instrument.  I 
saw  the  case  within  ten  minutes  after  the  accident  occurred — re- 
attached the  detached  portion,  which,  being  cold,  I  directed  to  be 
placed  in  blood-warm  water.  In  a  short  time  it  sloughed  beautifully, 
and  left  a  handsome  granulating  stump.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
method  would  have  made  the  detached  portions  unite  ;  but  in  another 
case,  I  should  certainly  follow  the  method  practised  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

The  Report  on  Surgery  was  received,  and  Dr.  Cooper  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  the  published  transactions. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  H.  Gibbons,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Me- 
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teorology,  etc.,  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee, 
with  power  to  act. 

Dr.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany, 
etc.,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  a  written  report,  and  stated  that  he 
had  made  some  collections  in  his  department,  but  from  ill  health  had 
been  unable  to  arrange  them. 

The  names  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Bryant,  of  Sierra,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Baldwin, 
of  San  Francisco,  were -proposed  for  membership,  and  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Censors. 

Dr.  Harvey  offered  the  following  Resolution  : — "  Resolved,  That 
three  months  time  be  granted  the  President,  after  the  adjournment  of 
this  Society,  to  complete  the  appointment  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees." Advocated  by  Drs.  Harvey,  Nixon  and  Kirkpatrick,  and 
carried. 

Sundry  bills  (  Union,  Bee,  and  J.  J.  Murphy)  were  allowed.  The 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  to  the  porter  for  care  of  room,  ten 
dollars. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Sheldon  moved :  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  be  tendered  to  the  Independent  City  Guard  for  the  use  of 
their  room  during  the  session" — carried. 

On  favorable  report  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  admitted  to  membership,  viz  : 

Dr.  H.  S.  Baldwin San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Jos.  Haine .  .  , San  Francisco. 

Dr. Tiernan Shasta. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Bryant Sierra. 

Dr.  A.  Cook  , El  Dorado. 

Dr.  Harvey  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  retir- 
ing President,  Secretaries,  Treasurer  and  other  officers,  for  the  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties." 

Dr.  Sheldon  moved  :  a  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  print  the  transactions  for  1860,  whenever  the  funds  in  the 
Treasury  will  warrant  the  same  without  the  contraction  of  a  debt" — 
carried. 

Dr.  Phelan  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  follows  : 
"  That  in  future  no  member  shall  be  assessed  for  any  purpose  ;  and  no 
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debt  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  necessary  for  current  expenses  of  a  ses- 
sion, shall  be  incurred  by  the  Society."     Laid  over  under  the  rule. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Gibbons  at  last  session,  and  amended 
by  Dr.  Sheldon,  was  adopted,  viz  :  "  To  add  to  Art.  V,  sec.  8,  '  They 
shall  have  full  power  to  suppress  entirely,  any  paper,  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  interests  of  the  Society  require  such  action.'  " 

Minutes  of  the  session  read,  approved  and  adopted.  Resolution 
offered  by  Dr.  Cooper :  "  Resolved — That  the  members  present  pledge 
themselves  to  fidelity  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Society 
was  formed,  viz :  promoting  unanimity  of  feeling  and  concurrence  of 
action  among  medical  men  of  the  State,  in  their  efforts  to  advance  our 
noble  profession  " — carried. 

Society  adjourned,  sine  die. 

G.  Taylor,  Bee.  Sec'y. 


Case  of  Torticollis. 

BY   GEO.    EIDENMULLER,   M.  D.,   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

CASE.-^-Emil  Heimburg,  aged  fifteen  years,  consulted  me  with 
regard  to  a  case  of  congenital  wry  neck,  which  iiad  been  operated 
upon  by  Leonhardt,  an  eminent  Surgeon  of  Bremen,  Germany,  with- 
out success. 

The  contraction  of  the  tissues  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  the  seat 
of  deformity,  was  so  complete  that  growth  had  been  impeded,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a  deformity  was  produced,  in  addition  to  the 
wrong  position  of  the  head,  owing  to  the  left  side  being  developed  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  right. 

The  point  of  special  interest  in  this  case,  is  this,  viz  :  After  divid- 
ing both  the  clavicular  and  sternal  extremities  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle,  the  position  of  the  head  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  changed,  and  in  the  space  made  between  the  contracted  por- 
tions of  this  muscle,  one  was  found  belonging  to  the  class  of  anomalous 
distributions,  which  Stromeyer  calls  "  cleido-mastoideus-secundus,"  one- 
fourth  as  large  as  the  sterno-mastoid  itself;  and  I  consider  this  the 
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reason  why  the  celebrated  surgeon  above  alluded  to,  did  not  succeed 
in  curing  this  patient.  I  publish  this  case,  partly  to  show  others  the 
necessity  of  being  careful  upon  this  point ;  because,  if  I  had  been  the 
first  operator  in  this  case,  I  might  have  committed  the  same  mistake 
as  was  made  by  another.  The  failure  of  the  surgeon,  whom  I  con- 
sider very  skillful,  caused  me  to  be  more  particular  in  dividing  all  the 
contracted  tissues,  than  I  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  induced  me 
to  divide  the  anomalous  muscle,  against  the  advice  of  all  my  medical 
friends  who  wTere  present  at  the  operation. 

The  operation  consisted  in  introducing  a  tenotome  of  extreme  con- 
vexity on  the  cutting  edge  (Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper's  modification)  back  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  and  an  inch  above  the  clavicle. 
The  two  portions  of  this  muscle  were  readily  divided  while  withdraw- 
ing the  tenotome  ;  after  which  the  anomalous  muscle  mentioned  was 
discovered.  The  tenotome  was  consequently  a  second  time  introduced, 
and  that  muscle  divided,  when  the  head  immediately  moved  spontane- 
ously towards  the  opposite  side,  and  soon  assumed  a  correct  position. 

The  after  treatment  consisted  in  applying  a  pasteboard  cravat  around 
the  neck,  and  administering  a  purgative  dose  on  the  second  day  after 
the  operation. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  3d  of  December,  1859,  and  at 
the  present  writing,  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered. 

The  following  plates  show  the  position  of  the  head,  before  and  after 
the  operation. 
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A  Case  of  Polypus  of  the  Uterus. 

REPORTED   BY   B.   H.   PIERSON,   M.   D  ,   OF   SACRAMENTO. 

Case. — Mrs.  M.,  aged  thirty  years,  for  five  years  had  suffered  at 
her  home,  (in  the  East)  from  an  irregularity  in  the  periods  of  her  cat- 
amenia,  as  well  as  the  quantity  discharged  at  each. 

A  sense  of  weight,  severe  pain  in  the  iliac  and  hypochondriac 
regions,  occasional  vomiting  ;  sick-headache  and  loss  of  appetite  were 
symptoms  attendant  upon  the  case. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  California,  in  the  month  of  August,  1857, 
great  prostration  with  hearing  down  pains  ensued,  and  these  symptoms 
were  accompanied  hy  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  of  thick,  purulent 
matter,  tinged  with  Mood. 

The  treatment  instituted  was  merely  palliative  for  a  time,  and  I  now 
learned  that  the  patient  had  aborted  twice,  but  had  never  given  birth 
to  a  living  child  at  full  term  ;  and  further,  that  the  symptoms  just  enum- 
erated, which  were  always  paroxysmal,  she  expected  to  recur  in  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  days. 

During  the  interval,  I  satisfied  myself  that  neither  vaginal  or  cystic 
hernia,  nor  prolapsis,  nor  inversion  of  the  uterus  existed,  although 
leucorrhoea  was  present  and  had  been  for  five  years,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  at  times  assumed  a  purulent  character. 

Not  only  was  a  vaginal  examination  made,  but  an  inspection  of  the 
parieties  of  the  abdomen  also,  neither  of  which  revealed  the  true  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  September,  the  purulent  discharge  increased, 
followed  the  next  day  by  a  moderate  flow  of  the  catamenia,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  days  without  the  least  mitigation  in  her  sufferings ; 
indeed,  the  bearing  down  pains  increased  in  intensity  until  the  twelfth 
instant,  when  all  the  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  pains,  com- 
menced gradually  to  diminish.  Their  power  continued  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  on  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  made  another  examination  per 
vaginum,  when  I  discovered  a  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
occupying  the  os-uteri. 

The  examination  was  followed  by  slight  hemorrhage,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  laminated  coagula.    From  this  time  to  the  twentieth  instant, 
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I  gave  opium,  wine,  tonics,  broths,  etc.,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  indications  in  the  case,  and  on  the  twenty- third,  made  another  ex- 
amination per  vaginum,  when  I  found  that  the  tumor  had  descended 
somewhat — the  bearing  down  pain  continuing  most  severely  during  the 
time. 

I  next  gave  secale  cornutum,  grs.  xxx,  with  sodae  bores,  five  grains, 
by  which  the  pains  were  (if  possible)  increased ;  in  forty-five  minutes 
I  repeated  the  dose,  and  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  first  dose 
was  taken,  the  tumor,  which  proved  to  be  a  polypus,  was  expelled  with 
its  parele.  No  hemorrhage  ensued  ;  the  patient  improved  rapidly,  and 
is  now  enjoying  good  health. 


Case  of  Extensive  Injury  of  the  Brain. 

BY  PETER  CAMPBELL,  M.  D.,  SONOMA,  CAL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  duly  received  the  January  number  of  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Press,  for  which  I  .return  my  sincere  thanks. 
I  will  be  a  permanent  subscriber,  and  any  information  I  can  furnish 
in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate.  The 
following  case  of  injury  of  the  head  is  at  your  disposal : 

In  1850,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age  was  riding  a  horse  engaged 
in  plowing ;  the  animal  took  fright  and  ran  off,  the  boy  fell  backwards, 
and  the  plow-iron  entered  his  head  a  little  above  the  eyebrow,  tearing 
out  a  furrow  across  the  temporal  bone,  and  part  of  the  parietal,  fully  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  length.  I  found  him  comatose,  with 
about  two  spoonsfull  of  brain  on  the  pillow,  and  more  protruding ;  I 
cut  off  the  protruding  substance,  and  removed  some  spiculae  of  bone 
which  penetrated  inwards.  I  drew  the  divided  edges  of  the  scalp 
together  with  sutures,  so  as  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  wound, 
and  dressed  it  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  next  day  I  found  a  large 
fungus  protruding  from  the  brain,  an  inch  in  height,  and  occupying 
the  entire  length  of  the  orifice,  having  forced  off  the  plaster  ;  it  resem- 
bled the  raw  substance  of  a  lobster's  claw.  This  I  clipped  off  close  to 
the  brain,  and  then  applied  caustic.     This  operation  I  had  to  perform 
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three  successive  mornings,  after  which  the  wound  began  to  heal.  I 
had  recourse  to  venesection  and  saline  cathartics  on  alternate  days, 
and  applied  a  lotion  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  boy  was  still  unable 
to  speak,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  became  insensible.  I  found  a  long 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  a  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  above 
the  old  wound,  covered  with  a  tumor  ;  this  I  laid  open,  upon  which  it  dis- 
charged about  six  ounces  of  pus  ;  I  washed  it  with  port  wine,  and  applied 
the  usual  dressings,  and  the  boy  recovered  in  about  five  weeks.  He 
has  since  grown  to  be  a  youth  of  six  feet  in  height,  learned  fast§at  school, 
and  became  an  intelligent  young  man ;  I  advised  him  to  guard  against 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  passions  or  mental  anxiety.  He  has 
enjoyed  good  health  until  lately,  when  he  unguardedly  drank  two  or 
three  glasses  of  brandy,  and  on  his  way  home  fell  in  an  apoplectic 
fit,  and  lay  in  the  field  a  considerable  time.  He  has,  by  assiduous 
care,  slowly  recovered.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  parenchyma  of 
the  brain  was  reproduced,  or  if  reproduced,  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
apoplexy  on  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  now  after  the  expiration  of 
nearly  ten  years. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

Peter  Campbell,  M.  D. 


Imperforate  Rectum. 

BY  J.  W.  REINS,  M.  D.,  YREKA,  CAL. 

This  malformation  was  met  with  in  a  male  child  born  to  A.  H — ,  of 
this  county,  (Siskiyou)  on  September  22d,  1859. 

As  there  are  but  few  cases  on  record  of  a  like  character,  and  as 
the  above  malformation  presented  several  points  of  interest  to  the  intel- 
ligent physician  and  surgeon,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  present 
the  case,  with  the  autopsy,  to  the  consideration  of  the  profession. 

On  the  evening  of  September  25th,  I  was  called  to  see  the  child. 
It  was  a  male,  three  and  one-half  days  old,  well  formed  and  developed  ; 
weighed  nine  pounds.  It  had  not  had  a  passage  from  its  bowels  since 
birth,  from  the  day  previous  to  my  seeing  it ;  nothing  could  be  retained 
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upon  its  stomach ;  the  abdomen  was  greatly  distended,  and  breathing 
labored  ;  countenance  pinched  and  distressed.  The  malformation  was 
suspected  at  once,  as  should  always  be  the  case  when  the  infant,  whose 
anus  is  externally  opened,  does  not  void  any  excrement  for  two  or 
three  days  after  its  birth,  and  especially  when  urgent  symptoms  like 
the  above  supervene. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty,  such  as  the  use  of  bistouries,  bougies,  trocars,  incisions,  etc., 
along  the  direction  of  the  rectum  ;  but  all  efforts  were  unavailing,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day,  (Oct.  2d)  the  child  died.  Drs. 
Sorrel,  Autenreith  and  Collins  assisted  at  the  autopsy,  which  revealed 
the  following  singular  and  unusual  malformation,  viz : — the  abdominal 
organs  were  perfect  with  the  exception  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum. 
The  colon,  instead  of  pursuing  its  usual  course  of  flections,  was  an 
irregularly  distended  bag-like  sac,  with  its  walls  very  much  thickened, 
and  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the  small  intestine.  The  ileo-colicus 
part  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  terminated  in  a  cut  de  sac,  from  which 
point  to  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  anus,  was  appended  a 
round  ligamentous  cord,  very  dense,  and  one  line  in  diameter.  The 
colon  had  lost  its  saculated  appearance,  and  the  alternate  enlarged  and 
contracted  form  resembling  an  aludel,  had  disappeared.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  intestine,  at  the  ligamentous  cord,  there  existed  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  a  continuance  of  the  rectum.  The  ilio-csecal 
valve  was  inserted  in  the  left  lumber  colon,  nearly  opposite  the  point, 
to  which  was  appended  the  ligamentous  cord.  The  larger  intestine 
was  impacted  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  meconium.  The  child  voided 
its  urine  frequently  during  life ;  rarely  was  it  of  its  natural  color, 
being  generally  thickish  and  ochry.  The  peritoneal  cavity  contained 
much  serum,  and  other  evidences  existed  of  extensive  inflammation. 
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The  Jigger.* 

READ  BEFORE  THE  S.  F.  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY, 
BY  I.  ROWELL,  M.  D. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

There  is  probably  no  insect  that  afflicts  the  human  subject,  about 
which  so  little  is  known  by  medical  men  generally,  as  the  one  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  and  yet,  in  those  sections  of  country 
where  they  abound,  viz  : — Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  in  Texas  and  some  other  States  of  the  American  Union,  they  are 
a  great  terror  and  scourge  to  some  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  "  chiquito"  small,  and  is  expressive 
of  its  diminutive  size. 

This  insect,  which,  when  newly  born,  is  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
penetrates  the  human  skin,  where  it  feasts  and  fattens  in  safety,  and 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  compared  with  its  former  proportions. 
Another  and  most  dangerous  quality  of  this  insect,  is  its  faculty  of 
propagation,  by  which  it  literally  fills  the  unfortunate  victim  with  a 
numerous  family  of  young  jiggers,  causing  the  most  intense  irritation, 
inflammation  and  swelling.  I  have  seen  the  natives  of  Central  Amer- 
ica crippled  for  life  ;  their  lower  extremities  distorted  with  the  most 
hideous  deformity,  and  alive  with  jiggers  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from 
the  freshly  lain  eggs  of  the  insect,  to  the  full  grown  jigger.  Nothing 
but  amputation  affords  any  relief  in  this  stage  of  this  distressing  mal- 
ady. To  what  size  they  will  grow,  or  what  length  of  time  they  will 
live  in  the  human  flesh,  I  am  unable  to  give  even  an  approximate 
opinion. 

Some  seven  years  since,  I  removed  one  from  the  thigh  of  a  laborer 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  about  six  months  subsequent  to  his  time 


*Dunglison  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,"  page  197,  derives  the  name 
of  this  insect  from  the  French  "  chique."  He  says  :  "  Puce  penetr ante,  pulex  penetrans, 
Dematophilus,  Sarcopsylla  penetrans,  Tick,  chiggere,  chig'oe,  chiggo  cheg'ce,  Jigger,  a  small 
insect  in  America  and  the  Antilles,  which  gets  under  the  epidermis  and  excites  great 
irritation. 

"Webster,  (unabridged  dictionary)  pages  196  and  631,  with  more  correctness  derives 
it  from  the  Spanish  " chiquito"  small.  He  calls  it  a  tropical  insect  that  enters  the  skin 
of  the  feet  and  multiplies  incredibly,  causing  an  itching.  It  is  written  chigger,  chigoe,, 
jigger. 
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of  service  on  the  Panama  railroad,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
contracted  the  insect.  This  was  the  largest  that  I  ever  saw,  being  at 
least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter to  an  inch  and  three-eighths  in  length,  and  tapering  at  each  extrem- 
ity, like  the  finished  end  of  a  cigar.  The  part  was  swollen  and 
inflamed,  and  appeared  externally  like  an  ordinary  boil.  It  lay  incysted 
just  beneath  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  I  carefully  removed 
the  cyst,  which,  according  to  New  Grenadian  surgery,  contains  the 
ovaria,  which,  if  left  behind,  would  soon  be  hatched  into  a  numerous 
family  of  jiggers,  more  dangerous  than  the  parent  stock.  This  patient 
soon  left  the  city,  and  I  never  learned  whether  he  was  further  troubled 
with  jiggers. 

The  next  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  was  Mr.  A.  B., 
drayman,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  for  the  last  seven  years,  aged 
forty,  of  good  health.  He  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  wood  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery.  He  came  to  my  office 
January  20th,  1860,  complaining  of  a  burning  pain  on  the  surface,  in 
the  epigastric  region.  On  examination  of  the  part,  it  was  found  to 
be  painful  to  pressure,  with  a  bright  areola  extending  some  two  inches 
around  a  central  puncture  like  a  bee  sting.  I  told  him  he  had  proba- 
bly been  bitten  by  some  poisonous  insect,  ordered  it  painted  with  tine, 
iodine  sat.,  and  gave  the  subject  no  further  consideration.  Twenty 
days  subsequently,  (February  10th)  he  came,  complaining  of  a  similar 
pain  on  the  back,  nearer  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  This  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  the  former,  without  the  puncture  in  the  center. 
On  pressing,  it  gave  to  my  finger  a  slight  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  a 
burning,  lancinating  pain  to  the  patient.  He  told  me  he  had  suffered 
this  burning,  itching  pain,  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  surface, 
since  he  first  called  on  me  ;  and  that  the  swelling  had  moved  once  and 
a  half  round  his  body  during  the  interim.  A  puncture  through  the 
skin,  in  the  center  and  left  portion  of  the  swollen  part,  brought  forth 
a  live  jigger,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  As  Mr.  B.  had  not  been  engaged  in  cutting  fire- 
wood for  twenty  days  past,  he  believed,  and  with  reason,  that  the  insect 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  his  flesh  ever  since  his  first  call,  and  that  he 
had  burrowed  once  and  a  half  round  his  body.  It  was  not,  like  the 
former,  incysted. 
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This  is  the  first  native  California  jigger  that  I  have  met  with.  In 
its  habits  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  Central  American,  being  migra- 
tory. I  report  this  case,  hoping  others  may  add  their  experience 
upon  this  apparently  trifling,  but  really  important  subject. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  10th,  1860. 

[The  following  plates  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  two  jiggers.  The  smaller  one  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Pacific  Clinical  Infirmary,  where  the  curious  can  see  it. 
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Since  this  subject  was  first  discussed  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Association,  some  weeks  ago,  it  has  frequently  been  one  of  conversa- 
tion among  medical  men  of  this  city.  We  have  heard  through  this 
means,  many  curious  statements  in  regard  to  this  parasite.  From  all 
we  can  learn,  the  jigger  varies  in  shape  and  size  very  greatly.  It 
has  been  removed,  in  some  instances,  from  the  human  body,  in  shape 
almost  round,  of  a  black  color,  and  having  many  legs. 

The  moving  jigger  is  always  found  much  larger  than  the  one  which 
remains  stationary. 

If  our  friends  can  give  us  other  communications  for  our  next  num- 
ber, developing  still  more  this  very  interesting  subject,  we  would  be 
thankful. 

There  is  very  little  known  of  the  jigger  by  medical  men  generally, 
who  have  never  been  in  the  region  of  country  where  they  abound ; 
but  a  more  important  subject  could  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  present  day,  There  is  now  an  immense 
amount  of  travel  through  the  tropical  regions,  where  persons  are 
liable  to  contract  this  insect,  and,  going  thence  to  other  remote  regions 
of  the  globe,  might  suffer  beyond  measure,  or  even  die  without  the 
cause  being  suspected. — Ed.] 
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Haemostatic  and  Curative  Qualities  of  Ferri.  Per.  Sulphas  in  Ure- 
thral Chancres  with  Hemorrhage— With  Case. 

BY  F.  B.  C.  BROWNE,  M.  D.,  SACRAMENTO. 

Mr.  A M ,  a  young,  athletic,  healthy  man,  of  sanguine 

bilious  temperament,  applied  to  me  January  2nd,  for  treatment  of  a 
chancre,  which  he  had  contracted  three  days  previously ;  on  examin- 
ation underneath  a  free  display  of  ichorous  pus,  and  two  or  three  abra- 
sions were  seen.  The  parts  were  immediately  cleaned  with  R.  ferri. 
per.  sulphas.;  pu.  opii ;  pr.  iod  in  aq.  flor.  auran.  There  was  consid- 
erable tumefaction  of  prepuce  and  frenum ;  on  each  side  of  the  latter 
were  two  well  denned  hunterian  chancres  ;  punctured  the  tumefaction  ; 
applied  nit.  argt  No.  1  freely  ;  dusted  the  surface  with  proto  chlo  hyd ; 
and  sulph.  morphine ;  covered  with  charpie,  and  gave  pills  of  proto. 
iod.  hyd. 

3d.  Considerable  inflammation  ;  used  caustic  ;  and  continued  pills 
and  dressing. 

4th.     Treatment  continued,  with  Rx.  sal.  mag.  et.  rhei.  pills. 

5th.     Complains  of  pain  an  inch  within  urethra ;  erections  painful. 

6th.  Eschar  dropped  off ;  noticed  pus  from  the  meatus  ;  treatment 
continued. 

7th.  Reports  profuse  discharge  of  pus,  bloody  urine,  scalding  after 
urinating. 

8th.  Profuse  discharge  of  pus  and  blood  from  urethra,  with  heat 
and  pain  in  canal ;  prostrate  enlarged ;  slight  adenitis  and  tendency  to 
phymosis — treatment  continued  with  pills  and  applications  ;  introduced 
caustic  bougie ;  cloths  wet  with  Goulard's  extract  et  ext.  conii.  externally. 

9th.  On  examination,  pus  still  profuse  on  the  cloths ;  and  on  urin- 
ating in  my  presence,  the  urine,  at  first  clear,  suddenly  turned  blood 
red ;  he  fainted ;  the  flow  continued  nearly  pure  blood ;  immediately 
injected  up  the  urethra  the  liquid,  per  sulph.  ferri ;  the  flow  ceased 
immediately ;  dressings  as  usual. 

15th.  Tumefaction  and  phymosis  gone ;  chancres  nearly  healed ; 
no  adenitis — no  scalding. 

15th.  Chancres  healed,  no  evidence  of  disease  save  a  few  drops 
(glairy)  from  meatus ;  sol.  ferri.  per.  sulph.  continued. 
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22nd.     No  discharge  from  meatus ;  skin  clean ;  health,  strength 
and  appetite  good ;  discharged ;  directed  to  continue  pills  one  month. 
Feb.  20th.     One  month  later — continues  in   good   health.     The 
speedy  change  for  the  better  after  its  use  was  commenced,  is  attrib- 
utable solely  to  the  fer.  per.  sulph. 

Respectfully  Yours,  etc., 

F.  B.  C.  Browne,  M.  D. 


The  Permanent  or  Ainlt  Teeth. 

BY  E.  C.  ANGELL,  DENTIST,  SAN  FKANC1SCO. 

The  permanent  or  adult  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in 
each  jaw,  of  which  there  are  four  classes,  denominated  as  follows : 
incisors,  cuspidati,  bicuspids  and  molars.  Of  the  first  class,  there  are 
four  in  each  jaw ;  of  the  second,  two ;  of  the  third,  four ;  of  the 
fourth,  six :  two  of  the  latter  are  also  known  as  wisdom  teeth. 

The  usual  periods  of  the  eruption  of  these  teeth  have  been  given  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Harris,  as  subjoined. 

First  molars,  from  five  to  six  years. 
Central  Incisors,  from  six  to  eight  years. 
Lateral  Incisors,  from  seven  to  nine  years.    - 
First  Bicuspids,  from  nine  to  ten  years. 
Second  Bicuspids,  from  ten  to  eleven  and  a  half  years. 
Cuspidati,  from  eleven  to  twelve  years. 
Second  molars,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 
Third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
years. 
The  appearance  of  these  organs  is  sometimes  earlier,  and  sometimes 
later,  nor  is  the  same  order  observed  in  all  cases.     The  above  table, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  a  close  approximation  to  the  various  periods 
of  eruption  of  these  several  classes  of  teeth. 

Considering  these  organs,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  their  eruption 
and  development,  we  have  the  first  molars,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated 
directly  behind  the  deciduous  set.  As  the  eruption  of  these  teeth  is 
generally  attended  with  no  pain  or  inconvenience,  they  assume  their 
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places  in  the  mouth  so  stealthily,  that  the  parent  or  guardian  is  usually 
none  the  wiser  for  their  presence. 

The  deep  depressions  in  their  grinding  surfaces  are  frequently  so 
imperfectly  covered  with  enamel  as  to  readily  invite  disease  ;  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  often  become  carious  soon  after  their  eruption,  and  if 
neglected,  their  destruction  becomes  inevitable.  If  the  carious  or  dis- 
eased portion  is  removed  as  soon  as  it  has  penetrated  to  the  bony 
structure,  and  its  place  supplied  with  pure  gold  in  a  skillful  manner, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  rendering  these  invaluable  organs  useful  up 
to  the  period  of  a  protracted  old  age.  I  am  the  more  explicit  in  rela- 
tion to  these  organs,  from  the  fact  that  the  place  they  occupy  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  in  no  corresponding  degree  appreciated.  The 
cases  are  far  too  numerous  in  which  their  existence  is  entirely  unknown 
to  parent  or  guardian,  until  the  exposure  of  their  pulp  cavities  compels 
the  too  intimate  knowledge  of  the  forceps.  These  teeth,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  the  first  of  the  permanent  set  to  take  their  position  in  the 
mouth,  and  are  usually  fully  developed  and  admirably  articulated, 
before  any  of  the  primary  teeth  have  fallen  from  their  sockets.  Na- 
ture has  thus  in  her  munificent  wisdom,  provided  a  sure  and  unerring 
guide,  to  the  correct  occlusion  of  the  jaws,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
deciduous  set.  By  the  presence  of  these  organs,  correct  articulation 
is  preserved  ;  while  without  them,  there  is  no  security  against  defor- 
mity and  distortion  of  the  features.  At  the  early  period  at  which 
these  teeth  are  permitted  to  be  destroyed,  the  inferior  jaw  may  incline 
to  either  side,  or  instead  of  staying  in  its  place,  may  assume  the 
deformed  position,  denominated  underhung;  in  which  the  inferior 
incisors  shut  outside  the  superior.  The  distortion  of  face,  and  ugliness 
of  countenance,  resulting  from  the  early  loss  of  these  teeth,  would 
severely  tax  the  science  of  mathematics  to  compute. 

The  central  incisors  are  the  next  to  make  their  appearance,  and  if 
disease  and  ignorance  have  left  undisturbed  their  predecessors,  they 
usually  assume  the  places  designed  for  their  occupation  with  unerring 
certainty ;  but  if  modern  vandalism  has  forestalled  nature,  or  a  disre- 
gard of  hygienic  laws  has  permitted  disease  to  do  its  devastating  work, 
there  no  longer  remains  any  guarantee  that  these  teeth  will  assume 
their  correct  positions,  unless  aided  by  the  almost  boundless  resources 
of  dental  science. 
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The  lateral  incisors  succeed  these,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
and  liable  to  the  same  contingencies. 

These  are  succeeded  by  the  first,  and  the  first  by  the  second  bicus- 
pids, the  eruption  of  which  is  attended  with  no  difficulty  if  empiricism 
or  disease  has  not  laid  waste  the  temporary  set  as  they  assume  the 
places  hitherto  occupied  by  the  first  and  second  primary  molars.  The 
size  of  the  latter  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  bicuspids,  so  that 
the  last  have  abundant  space  assigned  them,  and  an  excess  even,  which 
is  held  in  reserve  for  the  cuspidati ;  which,  in  size,  greatly  exceed  their 
temporary  precursors. 

The  bicuspids  are  succeeded  by  the  cuspidati ;  and  if  the  teeth 
already  developed  have  followed  the  grand  highway  nature  has  pre- 
pared for  them,  or  the  same  has  been  accomplished  by  scientific  aid, 
little  will  now  remain  to  induce  irregularity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
loss  of  the  deciduous  teeth  has  permitted  the  jaws  to  become  narrowed 
and  contracted,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  cuspidati,  as  a  conse- 
quence they  are  impeded  in  their  eruption  altogether,  or  compelled  to 
take  place  inside  or  outside  the  dental  arch.  If  on  the  inside,  they 
encroach  upon  the  tongue,  and  impair  articulation  ;  if  on  the  outside, 
they  impart  an  expression  so  nearly  approximating  to  the  hideous,  as 
to  become  the  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  sufferer,  and  the 
occasion  of  regret,  if  not  disgust,  to  his  friends. 

Those  who  have  arrived-  at  adult  age  with  these  protruding  teeth, 
are  not  unfrequently  firm  in  the  conviction  that  they  have  been  more 
generously  endowed  than  their  fellows,  with  what  they  denominate 
tusks  or  tushes.  The  suspicion  that  they  are  an  important  and  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  a  complete  and  natural  set  of  teeth,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  them. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  the  right  and  left  superior  cuspidati,  vulgarly 
denominated  eye  teeth,  of  extraordinary  length  and  thickness,  yet 
elegant  in  structure  and  proportion,  which  I  removed  for  a  man  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  adventurous  life  of 
hunting  the  leviathan  of  the  deep,  and  had  imbibed  some  of  the.  super- 
stitions so  common  to  men  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  yet  in 
this  instance  a  superstition  from  which  landsmen  are  not  exempt.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  settled  belief,  that  between  these  organs  and  those 
of  vision  there  existed  so  intimate  a  relation,  that  the  loss  of  the  former 
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would  destroy  the  sight  of  the  latter.  It  was  from  this  conviction, 
that  he  had  so  long  endured  these  unsightly  teeth,  the  whole  size  of 
which  was  completely  outside  their  fellows.  In  this  case,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  teeth  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  discomfort  that  had  been 
suffered.  Their  prominence  had  twice  on  each  side,  and  at  different 
periods,  been  the  occasion  of  severing  the  lip  in  twain,  in  consequence 
of  blows  received  directly  over  them,  and  on  either  side  he  wore  the 
bungling  scars  occasioned  by  these  wounds.  As  the  other  teeth  had 
completely  filled  the  arch,  and  were  all  sound  and  firm,  there  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  remove  the  offenders,  which  I  need  not  say  was 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  organs  of  vision. 

One  of  the  modes  of  treatment  frequently  employed  when  these 
teeth  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
is  not  adequate  space  for  them  to  occupy,  is  to  remove  them  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  and  thus  deprive  the  mouth 
of  two  of  its  most  ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  serviceable 
organs.  Another  is  the  removal  of  the  first  bicuspids,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  pressure  to  bring  the  cuspidati  into  their  places ;  and  still 
another  is  the  removal  of  the  second  bicuspids,  when  the  first  are 
moved  back,  and  the  cuspidati,  as  in  the  former  instance,  drawn  into 
the  arch. 

If  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  I  am  to  treat  this  class  of  irregularity, 
and  have  the  case  in  charge  as  soon  as  the  cuspidati  have  made  their 
appearance,  I  employ  neither  of  the  foregoing  methods ;  but  by  an 
apparatus  simple  and  efficient,  proceed  at  once  to  widen  the  jaw,  and 
expand  the  maxillary  arch,  so  as  to  admit  the  teeth  to  the  places  nature 
intended  them  to  occupy,  The  time  necessarily  involved  in  this  expan- 
sion at  the  age  above  indicated,  by  the  apparatus  in  question,  need 
not  exceed  two  weeks  ;  after  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve 
the  space  secured  until  the  complete  eruption  and  development  of  the 
teeth  in  question..  If  the  mouth  having  this  class  of  irregularity,  has 
carious  teeth  that  cannot  properly  be  repaired,  they  should  be  removed, 
whether  molars  or  bicuspids ;  in  the  event  of  which,  less  widening  will 
be  required,  and  as  a  consequence  the  difficulties  of  the  case  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  That  my  method  of  treating  irregularities  of  this 
class  may  be  the  better  understood,  I  subjoin  the  following  case : 

Miss  — — =•,  aged  fourteen  and  a  half  years.      Superior  jaw  as 
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appears  in  diagram  No.  1,  the  drawings  being  the  size  of  nature. 


No.  1. 
When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  the  left  superior  first  molar  was  aching 
from  the  exposure  of  its  pulp  cavity.  The  second  molar  had  not  yet 
made  its  appearance,  owing  probably  to  the  crowded  condition  of  this 
side  of  the  jaw.  The  left  cuspidatus  was  completely  outside  the  arch, 
where  it  remained  suspended,  having  only  attained  half  its  length, 
while  the  lateral  incisor  and  first  bicuspids  were  close  together,  the 
former  being  so  far  inside  the  arch  as  to  close  within  the  teeth  of  the 
inferior  jaw  ;  the  contact  of  which  had  considerably  worn  the  enamel 
from  its  labial  surface.  On  the  right  side,  the  teeth  were  cramped 
for  want j>f  room. 

The  first  step  indicated  was  to  remove  the  aching  tooth,  the  next, 
to  give  those  that  remained  adequate  space.  For  this  purpose  I 
adapted  to  the  lingual  surface  of  the  bicuspids  of  the  right  side,  collars 
of  gold,  with  linings  of  pure  gold,  that  the  contact  might  not  injure 
the  enamel.  To  these  collars,  which  united  between  the  teeth,  was 
soldered  the  tubular  nut  marked  A,  diagram  No.  2.     The  thread  in 
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the  nut  was  sufficiently  extended  to  prevent  any  rocking  motion.  On 
the  left  side,  similar  collars  were  not  admissible,  as  the  first  bicuspid 
could  not  be  moved  outward  without  moving  the  cuspidatus  further  out 
of  place.  I  therefore  adapted  to  the  Second  bicuspid  a  clasp  similar 
to  those  usually  employed  for  retaining  plates  supporting  artificial 
teeth.  By  means  of  the  latter,  which,  like  the  collars,  was  lined  with 
pure  gold,  the  fixture  was  prevented  from  sliding  during  mastication. 
To  this  clasp  was  soldered  a  second  tubular  nut,  differing  only  from 
the  first  in  having  a  left  hand  thread..  The  threads  on  the  shaft 
marked  D,  were  cut  to  correspond  with  the  nuts.  The  middle  of  the 
shaft  was  made  square,  to  which  was  fitted  the  key  or  wrench,  as  seen 
in  diagram  No.  7,  page  91.  This  was  made  from  a  dime,  the  silver  being 
strong  enough  to  turn  the  shaft,  without  being  hard  enough  to  bruise  it. 
This  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  mouth,  when  the  shaft  was  made 
to  revolve  until  the  fixture  was  made  comfortably  firm ;  when  the 
patient  was  provided  with  the  key,  and  instructed  to  keep  the  shaft  as 
uniformly  firm  as  possible.  Those  directions  were  industriously  fol- 
lowed, and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  jaw  was  so  much  widened  as 
to  leave  a  space  between  the  front  incisors,  as  indicated  in  diagram 
No.  2,  showing  conclusively  that  the  maxillary  bones  had  separated  ; 
while  the  left  lateral  incisor  had  been  brought  completely  outside  the 
inferior  teeth.     The  plate   (as  seen  in  diagram  No.   3)  was  next 


No.  3. 


adjusted  to  the  mouth,  the  molar  and  bicuspid  of  the  right  side  having 
been  moved  apart,  so  as  to  admit  a  clasp  adapted  to  the  molar.     A 
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collar  was  extended  from  the  plate  to  the  posterior  proximal  surface 
of  the  lateral  incisor.  A  nut  was  soldered  to  the  plate,  at  the  point 
near  which  the  collar  was  attached,  through  which  a  smaller  shaft, 
having  a  thread  corresponding  to  the  nut,  was  made  to  revolve.  To 
the  opposite  end  of  this  shaft  was  affixed  the  common  chain  swivel,  to 
which  was  soldered  the  original  clasp,  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
first  shaft. 

The  maxillary  arch  being  sufficiently  widened,  the  next  step  was  to 
move  the  bicuspids  posteriorly,  until  sufficient  space  had  been  secured 
to  receive  the  cuspidatus.  This  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  patient  again  provided  with  the  key,  and  instructed  to  apply 
it  often  enough  to  keep  up  a  uniform  pressure.  In  this  instance  we 
had  a  larger  resisting  surface  than  in  the  former ;  consequently  our 
progress  was  slower ;  besides  the  patient  was  kept  at  home  for  a  time, 
from  a  severe  indisposition  induced  by  an  epidemic,  prevalent  at  the 
period.  My  impression,  however,  is,  that  the  second  bicuspid  might 
have  been  moved  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  in  two  weeks,  without 
difficulty,  or  causing  any  material  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The 
first  bicuspid  followed  of  its  own  accord  a  part  of  the  distance. 

The  rotating  shaft  was  now  removed,  and  a  spring  was  soldered  to 
the  plate  at  the  point  to  which  the  nut  was  originally  affixed ;  and 
from  whickit  extended,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  anterior  proximal  sur- 
face of  the  first  bicuspid,  as  seen  in  diagram  No.  4.     This  spring  in 


No.  4. 


a  few  days  moved  this  tooth  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  to  receive 
the  cuspidatus.     The  original  collar  adapted  to  the  posterior  proximal 
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surface  of  the  lateral  incisor  was  extended  and  curved  so  as  to  press 
upon  the  labial  surface  of  the  cuspidatus,  and  within  a  week  from  this 
application  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  within,  the  arch  it  was 
originally  intended  to  occupy. 

While  this  machinery  had  been  at  work,  nature  had  come  to  the 
rescue  and  supplied  the  hitherto  hidden  second  molar,  so  that  the 
mouth  is  now  in  the  condition  indicated  in  diagram  No.  5.     To  the 


No.  5. 

best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  an  apparatus 
of  the  character  in  question  has  been  employed  for  correcting  irregu- 
larities of  the  teeth.  At  the  Annual  American  Dental  Convention, 
assembled  in  Boston  in  1857,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinell,  of  N.  Y.,  spoke 
of  the  employment  of  the  "  simple  screw  and  nut,  in  conjunction  with 
plates,"  for  the  correction  of  irregular  teeth.  He  also  stated  that  he 
had  met  with  great  difficulty  in  making  fixtures  that  were  strong 
enough,  while  they  were  sufficiently  small  to  be  practicable,  until  he 
had  employed  steel  screws  with  zinc  attachments  to  prevent  rust.  In 
using  the  simple  shaft  as  employed  in  the  foregoing  case,  independent 
of  any  plate,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  apparatus  of  sufficient 
size  and  strength,  to  widen  the  maxillary  arch  of  even  an  adult.  The 
shaft  in  question  was  made  from  sixteen  carat  gold  wire,  No.  13, 
according  to  Stubbs'  gage.  Finer  gold  may  be  used :  for  instance, 
that  alloyed  with  platinum  as  usually  employed  for  clasps ;  but  this  is 
inferior  to  the  first,  as  its  hardness  renders  the  cutting  of  a  good  and 
perfect  thread  more  difficult. 
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I  have  since  employed  the  same  style  of  apparatus  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  correcting  irregularities  of  the  incisors  when  they  overlap  each 
other.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  an  apparatus  as  represented  in 
diagram  No.  6.     The  collars  at  either  extremity  are  intended  to  rest 


No.  6. 

upon  the  palatine  or  lingual  surface  of  bicuspids,  when  the  wrench  is 
applied  to  the  shaft  as  already  described.  In  these  cases  it  is  only 
necessary  to  secure  sufficient  space,  when  the  irregular  teeth  may  be 
turned  in  their  sockets  without  difficulty,  and  may  be. as  easily  fixed 
in  correct  positions.  When  the  cuspidati  are  both  outside  the  arch, 
and  the  patient  is  not  too  old,  so  as  to  render  the  treatment  imprac- 
ticable, the  apparatus  should  have  a  single  collar  at  each  extremity,  as 
seen  in  figure  2,  diagram  No.  7,  which  represents  a  tubular  nut  with 
collar  affixed. 

These  collars  should  rest  upon  the  palatine  or  lingual  surfaces  of  the 
second  bicuspids,  as  the  first  cannot  be  moved  outward  without  augment- 
ing the  difficulty  sought  to  be  corrected.  When  the  arch  has  been 
sufficiently  widened,  the  first  bicuspids  may  be  moved  posteriorly 
by  the  apparatus  exhibited  in  figure  1,  diagram  No.  7  ;  the  nut  through 


No.  7. 

which  the  shaft  revolves  being  soldered  to  a  plate  adjusted  as  described 
in  diagram,  page  88.  When  sufficient  space  has  been  secured  for  the 
admission  of  the  cuspidati,  they  may  be  brought  into  the  arch  as  already 
described. 

The  uniform  and  gradual  pressure  exerted  by  this  apparatus  cannot 
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fail  to  commend  it  in  the  strongest  terms  for  correcting  the  general 
irregularities  of  the  teeth.     It  offers  but  little  impediment  to  articu- 
lation, and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  accomplishes  the  work 
is  as  gratifying  to  the  patient  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  operator.' 
In  the  next  article,  the  adult  teeth  will  be  continued. 


The  Parasite  called  Jig-o'er. 

READ   BEFORE    THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL   ASSOCIATION,   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

BY  JOS.    HAINE,    M.  D. 

The  Jigger. — Among  seafaring  men,  or  travelers  through  the 
tropical  countries,  a  certain  parasite,  known  by  the  name  of  jigger, 
by  some  called  Cheque,  or  Chique,or  Chiquito,  (in  Spanish).  This 
parasite  is  a  tropical  insect,  that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and  mul- 
tiplies incredibly,  causing  an  itching. — (Encyclopaedia.) 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
existence  of  this  parasite,  and  its  peculiarities,  which  seem  to  be  very 
well  known  to  sailors ;  while  I  have  spoken  to  several  medical  men  who 
have  never  heard  anything  about  jiggers  in  general,  and  the  tropical 
jigger  in. particular. 

The  jigger  justifies  perfectly  the  denomination  of  parasite,  from  the 
Greek  para-sitos  ;  para,  by,  and  sito's,  corn.  In  Greece,  the  term  was 
first  applied  to  one  whose  office  was  to  gather  of  the  husbandman  the 
corn  allotted  for  public  sacrifices  :  ( Cotter's  Antq.')  in  zoology,  para- 
site is  a  term  applied  to  animals  which  live  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  The  jiggers  live  for  months  in  the  bodies  of  the  travelers 
through  their  native  countries. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  about  this  animal  is  its  selection  of  a  home, 
and  the  absence  of  the  commission  of  any  apparent  depredations, 
while  in  the  act  of  bringing  forth  its  incredible  progeny. 

In  1849,  being  about  fifteen  days  from  Callao,  on  board  the  Belgian 
ship  Charles  Quint,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  passengers 
complained  of  having  felt  at  the  bottom  of  his  foot,  near  the  big  toe, 
a  kind  of  itching,  which  had  become  somewhat  painful.     I  examined 
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the  foot,  and  observed  a  dark  blue,  round  spot,  about  three  lines  in 
diameter.  There  was  no  swelling  or  redness  around  this  spot,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  some  foreign  body  having  entered  the  foot.  On 
opening  it,  a  drop  of  brown  liquid  came  out,  and  after  a  little  pressure, 
a  kind  of  reddish  semi-transparent  pouch,  as  big  as  a  sweet  pea*  This 
pouch  burst,  and  little  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  fly  came  out  in 
great  quantity.  Some  of  the  sailors  being  present  at  this  little  oper- 
ation, performed  on  deck,  cried  out,  "  Doctor,  that  is  a  jigger ;  put 
cigar  ashes  immediately  into  the  wound,  or  the  man  will  lose  his  leg." 
Instead  of  ashes,  I  used  nitrate  of  silver ;  in  three  days,  the  patient 
complaining  of  severe  pain,  I  opened  the  little  wound,  and  on  pressure, 
another  quantity  of  eggs  came  out.  I  repeated  the  cauterization  two 
or  three  days  after :  in  pressing  the  wound,  a  few  more  eggs  came 
out.  I  repeated  the  cauterization  a  third  time,  and  healing  took  place. 
After  this  time  several  of  the  passengers,  in  examining  their  feet,  found 
out  that  they  also  were  in  possession  of  jigger's  eggs,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  same  process ;  the  only  difference  being  that  two  of 
them  had  them  on  the  big  toe,  right  under  the  nail. 

Returning  from  Europe,  in  1854,  I  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Nicar- 
agua. About  two  months  after  my  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  I  felt  for 
a  few  days  an  itching  sensation,  not  unpleasant,  on  my  big  toe,  and 
happening  by  chance  to  look  at  it,  discovered  a  black  spot,  similar  to 
that  of  the  jigger,  but  could  hardly  believe  that,  after  about  three 
months,  I  would  find  the  jigger's  progeny  in  my  own  toe.  There  was 
no  swelling,  no  redness,  nothing  but  a  black  spot  just  under  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nail.  I  opened  it  with  a  lancet,  and  on  pressing  it,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  pouch  coming  out.  I  tried  to  extract 
it  without  bursting  it,  but  in  vain ;  plenty  of  eggs  were  visible,  held 
together  by  sort  of  mucous  liquid.  By  hard  pressure  I  thought  to 
have  seen  the  last  of  them,  and  cauterized  the  wound,  which  gave  me 
a  burning  sensation  throughout  the  day.  The  next  day  my  toe  was 
somewhat  swollen,  and  a  slight  suppuration  had  taken  place ;  through 
pressure  several  more  eggs  came  out.  For  three  days  I  had  the  same 
sensation  of  burning,  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  toe.  I  cauter- 
ized every  day ;  finally  the  wound  healed.  I  counted  over  four  hun- 
dred eggs. 

A  bright  little  daughter  of  the  well  known  actor,  Ned  Bingham, 
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residing  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  patients,  was  brought  to  me  to  be 
examined.  I  was  informed  that  she  had  returned  with  her  father,  from 
the  Nicaragua  Walker  expedition,  where  several  of  her  family  had 
died  and  her  father  been  wounded.  She  complained  of  sore  feet ;  I 
do  not  exactly  remember  how  long  it  was  after  her  return  from  Nicar- 
agua. On  examining  her  feet,  I  found  black  spots  on  the  soles,  which 
I  had  no  doubt  were  jiggers'  nests ;  and  one  of  them  I  was  convinced 
was.  They  all  contained  large  quantities  of  eggs  ;  I  believe  I  opened 
as  many  as  fifty,  not  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  but  on  and  between 
the  toes,  and  several  on  her  legs.  I  lost  sight  of  her  after  a  few  days, 
she  being  taken  away  by  her  father.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  jiggerdom.  Even  now  I  have  not  seen  the  insect 
called  jigger,  nor  have  I  spoken  with  any  person  having  seen  it,  nor 
can  I  give  any  description  of  it.  A  certain  fact  is,  that  I  have  seen 
numbers  of  its  eggs. 

How  does  this  little  stranger  come  into  our  body  ?  What  is  its  size  ? 
It  certainly  must  be  larger  than  the  pouch  of  eggs  which  it  lays,  and 
this  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  Why  does  it  select,  by  preference, 
parts  where  it  is  under  constant  pressure  ?  How  can  it  get  in  with- 
out giving  rise,  in  the  beginning,  to  pain,  and  reside  there  for  months 
before  it  is  noticed,  generally  by  an  itching,  rather  pleasant  sensation  ? 
Why  are  none  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  a  strange  body  developed  ? 
Has  the  little  stranger  some  means  of  its  own  to  operate  upon  us  like 
an  anaesthetic  without  pain  ?  sting  us,  lay  its  eggs  and  die,  or  leave  us, 
with  the  care  of  breeding  its  progeny  ?  What  would  be  the  result  if 
its  numerous  family  were  hatched  in  our  tissues  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions worthy  of  some  interest,  but  which  I  cannot  at  present  resolve  ; 
perhaps  somebody  will  help  me.  I  have  tried,  by  keeping  the  eggs  on 
velvet  under  a  glass  in  a  warm  place,  to  hatch  them  out,  but  have  not 
succeeded  ;  they  dried  up. 
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Report  of  case  of  Placenta  Prsevia,  with  copious  Hemorrhage  and 
Inertia-Uteri.  Galvanism  successful  m  exciting*  Uterine  con- 
tractions. Delivery  by  the  short  Forceps.  Death  from  exhaus- 
tion, etc. 

BY  A.  ATKINSON,  M.  D.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mrs.  L.  G.,  aged  forty-two  years,  was  taken  in  labor  on  the  morning 
of  June  20th,  at  four  o'clock,  and  did  not  apply  for  medical  aid  until 
seven  in  the  evening,  though  she  was  flooding  constantly  during  that 
interim.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  her  lying  in  bed,  almost  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood ;  her  pulse  barely  perceptible,  and  scarcely  able  to 
speak  from  prostration,  her  body  cold,  had  ringing  of  the  ears,  etc. 

Not  having  entirely  fainted,  she  could  reply  to  questions  ;  yet  her 
prostration  was  so  great  that  I  apprehended  immediate  dissolution. 

On  examination,  I  found  several  clots  of  blood  in  the  bed ;  the 
vagina  was  relaxed,  the  os  uteri  quite  high,  thick  and  tough,  and 
dilated  only  to  the  size  of  a  half-dollar;  the  membranes  firm  and 
tense,  and  the  head  of  the  foetus  pressing  upon  them.  A  clot  which 
was  present  on  the  left  side  I  did  not  disturb,  fearing  to  excite 
hemorrhage. 

In  conjunction  with  a  medical  friend  present,  a  probe  was  introduced 
between  two  fingers,  and  the  membranes  were  punctured,  using 
pressure  at  the  same  time,  that  the  liquor  amnii  might  not  be  dis- 
charged too  rapidly.  JSTo  further  hemorrhage  then  took  place,  and  the 
head  now  rested  on  the  os  uteri  but  imperfectly  ;  but  fearing  hemor- 
rhage, a  silk  handkerchief  was  introduced  into  the  vagina.  A  belt 
was  applied  around  the  body  gradually,  as  the  least  motion  hurried 
respiration  to  an  alarming  extent.  Brandy  was  administered  internally 
as  a  stimulant. 

Some  fifteen  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the  hemorrhage  first 
commenced  till  my  arrival ;  she  objecting  to  have  any  medical  man 
attend  to  her  (having  a  great  horror  of  such)  and  preferring  a  mid- 
wife, as  in  former  labors. 

As  she  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  obtain  further  medical  aid,  and  at  9,  P.  M.,  a  consultation  was 
obtained  with  another  medical  man,  when  it  was  decided  to  remove 
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the  handkerchief,  and  as  there  had  been  no  further  hemorrhage,  it 
was  not  re-introduced. 

It  was  agreed,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  child, 
the  manipulation  must  necessarily  hasten  the  death  of  the  parent,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  administer  stimulants  freely  at  short  inter- 
vals and  wait. 

About  midnight  she  became  very  cold,  when  warm  frictions  and 
extra  covering  were  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

There  was  great  restlessness  at  times,  caused  undoubtedly  by  the 
stimulants  administered,  and  it  frequently  became  difficult  to  keep 
her  quiet ;  to  control  this,  tinct.  opii.  was  administered  with  good  effect ; 
yet  her  condition  was  very  critical — she  seemed  to  fluctuate  between 
life  and  death.     The  pulse  was  at  times  imperceptible. 

At  1  o'clock  we  decided  to  apply  galvanism  to  excite  the  uterus. 
The  vagina  ball  was  passed  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  uteri, 
and  the  bell  plate  was  alternately  applied  to  the  sacrum,  loins  and 
abdomen. 

The  pains  which  had  been  short  and  ineffective,  were  now  stronger, 
and  dilatation  of  the  os  improved.  The  pulse  also  became  better,  vary- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Stimulants 
were  also  continued,  and  the  color  reappeared  upon  the  lips,  and  the 
application  of  galvanism  seemed  to  produce  a  general  beneficial  effect, 
not  only  in  producing  uterine  contraction,  but  in  rousing  vital  power. 
This  agent  was  applied,  for  as  long  a  period  as  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  omitted  and  reapplied.  At  2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  she  again  became 
very  low,  pains  absent,  and  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  when  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism  was  again  resorted  to  with  favorable  results, 
increasing  uterine  contractions,  and  causing  complete  dilation  of  the 
os,  by  three  and  a  half  o'clock,  A.  M.  While  galvanism,  frictions 
and  warm  flannels  were  applied,  she  rallied  and  the  pains  continued, 
and  when  discontinued,  she  appeared  to  sink  rapidly ;  she  would  lay 
quiet  awhile  and  would  then  become  very  restless,  and  desired  to  be  up. 

There  was  no  nausea  throughout,  the  stomach  retaining  everything 
administered. 

When  the  second  stage  of  labor  came  on,  the  galvanism  acted  best 
when  the  ball  was  applied  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  its  ante- 
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rior  and  lateral  surface  ;  while  during  the  first  stage,  (or  that  of 
dilatation)  it  was  most  effective  when  applied  over  the  loins. 

At  4,  A.  M.,  the  pains  became  regular,  though  weak,  and  the  whole 
system  seemed  roused,  and  the  surface  warmer  ;  lips  and  face  showed 
a  healthier  Color,  and  pulse  considerably  improved.  At  5,  A.  M.,  the 
head  passed  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  occupied  in  part  by  the 
vagina ;  galvanism  continued,  and  a  dose  of  secale  administered,  by 
which  the  pains  improved  and  the  head  advanced  slowly. 

This  expellant  action  of  the  uterus  continued  steady  and  good  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  as  the  pulse  was  improved,  we  entertained 
some  hope  that  delivery  would  be  accomplished  without  fatal  results 
from  the  shock  to  the  system,  and  trusted  that  the  blood  in  the  uterine 
vessels  might  aid  in  rallying  her  when  this  was  driven  into  the  body 
after  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

But  this  hope  soon  faded ;  the  pains  became  feeble  and  she  appeared 
to  sink  rapidly,  stimulants  were  continued  and  the  short  forceps  were 
introduced  to  aid  the  head  along. 

The  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder,  but  that  viscus  was  empty. 

She  was  now  attacked  with  despondency  and  hysterical  frettings, 
which  added  much  to  her  prostration ;  otherwise  she  bore  her  trials 
with  great  fortitude. 

Pains  had  now  entirely  ceased ;  the  head  was  consequently  lifted 
along  the  vagina  with  the  short  forceps,  using  traction  very  gently, 
and  thus  the  head  was  delivered ;  then  rest  was  allowed  and  cordials 
administered ;  soon  the  shoulders  and  arms  were  expelled,  and  the 
trunk  and  extremities  shortly  afterwards,  thus  manifesting  that  the 
uterus  had  not  lost  all  power  of  contraction,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
the  placenta  was  expelled  without  further  hemorrhage  or  even  clots. 

The  patient,  however,  now  fell  into  a  condition  of  complete  uncon- 
sciousness, and  all  efforts  to  rouse  her  were  ineffectual,  until  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  were  swallowed  by  an  almost  involuntary  effort ;  then 
there  was  grinding  of  the  teeth,  with  extremely  low  and  faint  respira- 
tion, which  was  soon  followed  by  a  slight  convulsion,  with  well  marked 
risus-sardonicus,  her  lips  being  drawn  up  in  a  most  horrid  and  scornful 
manner  ;  her  left  index  finger  was  convulsively  bent  and  dug  into  the 
orbit  of  the  left  eye,  in  which  condition  she  died. 
3 
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Remarks. — I  have  described  this  case  thus  minutely,  because  it 
contains  many  points  worthy  of  note ;  and  would  further  add  that  the 
placenta  was  thick,  large,  bloodless,  fleshy,  and  battledoor  in  shape. 

That  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  cord,  at  the  right  side,  (the 
maternal  surface  being  uppermost)  there  was  a  coagulum  showing  the 
portion  that  was  presented  at  the  os. 

The  infant  was  large,  and  appeared  to  have  been  dead  at  least 
twenty -four  hours,  as  its  cuticle  peeled  off  easily,  and  its  abdomen  was 
considerably  distended. 

The  parent  having  stated  that  she  felt  its  motions  last,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  flooding. 

The  effects  of  galvanism  in  the  above  case  were  so  well  marked, 
that  I  consider  the  fact  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  profession ;  and 
although  the  case  did  not  terminate  favorably,  yet  that  agent  was  the 
means  (in  my  opinion)  of  rousing  the  vital  powers  of  the  woman  and 
causing  uterine  action.  In  fact,  by  the  application  of  galvanism  with 
frictions  and  stimulants,  the  patient  was  kept  alive ;  for  I  firmly 
believe  that,  had  these  agents  been  neglected  an  hour  longer,  she 
would  have  died  within  that  period,  and  had  these  means  been  resorted 
to  earlier,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  survived  the  shock  of  the 
hemorrhage. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  placenta  to  shift 
its  position,  and  in  this  case,  the  perfect  formation  of  this  organ,  its 
battledoor  shape,  size  and  weight,  its  thickness,  etc.,  are  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  occurrence  and  of  hemorrhages  occurring  from  the  dis- 
placement of  this  organ. 

The  history  of  this  case  was  that  there  had  been  (for  some  time 
previous  to  her  being  taken  in  labor)  almost  daily  hemorrhages,  par- 
ticularly when  she  exerted  herself. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  uterus  was  large,  flaccid  and 
flattened,  measuring  from  four  to  five  inches  through,  and  eight  inches 
in  length. 

It  wras  removed  carefully  with  a  portion  of  the  vagina,  and  on  being 
turned  inside  out,  its  mucous  surface  was  found  dark,  soft,  congested, 
and  in  a  condition  resembling  gangrene.  The  mucous  membrane 
peeling  off  at  the  slightest  touch. 

There  was  no  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  placenta. 
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The  parietes  were  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  other  viscera  were  dry  and  bloodless ;  the  liver  slate-colored 
and  not  flaccid. 

Gall  bladder  full  of  gall  stones. 

The  bladder  empty  and  contracted. 

The  abdomen  was  full  of  gases,  and  enormously  distended. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  was  crepitant. 

The  above  were  all  the  appearances  that  existed  worthy  of  note. 


Medical  Ethics. 


BY  B.  R.  CARMAN,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Materia  Medica,  University  oi  the  Pacific. 

Our  National  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  like  our  National  Constitu- 
tion, is  a  compilation  of  laws,  which  if  they  were  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, would  be  productive  of  results  as  beneficial  to  our  profession,  as 
have  been  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  establishing  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  has  placed  our  Union  foremost  in  the  catalogue  of  Nations 
for  everything  that  is  conducive  to  the  happiness,  security  and  comfort 
of  its  people. 

The  great  feature  in  the  success  of  the  latter  is,  that  provision 
exists  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws,  and  the  people  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  act  up  to  their  requirements.  While  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  our  Code,  which  was  framed  solely  for  the  guidance  of 
medical  men,  it  possesses  no  such  provision  ;  and  therefore  this  other- 
wise beautiful  and  estimable  document  becomes  a  mere  blank,  which 
is  to  be  filled  up  by  those  whose  innate  sentiments  prompt  them  not  to 
require  it.  When  we  look  calmly  upon  this  matter  and  contemplate 
our  calling,  retracing  our  steps  to  the  period  of  our  childhood,  and  ob- 
serve the  care  and  preparation  bestowed  upon  us  by  those  interested 
in  our  welfare,  to  qualify  us  for  the  study  of  our  noble  profession ; 
when  we  look  upon  the  toils  and  difficulties  we  have  had  to  surmount 
to  enable  us  to  gain  the  right  to  rank  among  those  whom  we  have  ever 
held  in  respect ;  and  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  this  band  of  edu- 
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cated  men,  who  should  be  gentlemen,  actually  require  rules  and  laws 
to  induce  them  to  act  as  such ;  we  cannot  but  blush  at  the  disgraceful 
necessity  that  compels  such  requirements. 

Would  it  not  appear  equally  ridiculous  and  humiliating  for  our 
clergy,  if  they  were  obliged  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  laws  directing  how  they  should  act  towards  each  other  ?  But 
even  these  laws,  which  are  the  promptings  of  honorable  and  educated 
minds,  have  failed  to  reach  the  mark  that  was  anticipated  by  those 
who  framed  them.  It  is  therefore  with  feelings  of  mortification  that  I 
am  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Seldom  indeed 
do  I  meet  with  that  dignified  and  gentlemanly  courtesy  that  belongs 
to  men  of  education,  at  the  hands  of  my  compeers  in  this  community. 
Nay,  I  will  speak  plainly ;  the  conduct  of  some  medical  practitioners 
here  toward  their  brethren  is  unmanly,  and  unworthy  that  of  gentle- 
men, because  it  is  devoid  of  principle.  Why  all  this  ?  Simply  be- 
cause the  profession  is  divided  within  itself;  we  have  feuds,  cliques 
and  sects,  all  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Hence  we  have  engendered 
animosities  which  lead  to  forgetfulness  of  duty  and  even  of  identity. 
Not  only  do  members  of  our  profession  disregard  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  but  all  professional  etiquette  is 
ignored,  patients  are  indiscriminately  taken  from  one  another,  remarks 
are  circulated  derogatory  to  each  other  without  inquiring  into  the 
merits  or  qualifications  of  those  that  are  slandered,  and  every  consid- 
eration that  common  courtesy  demands  is  overlooked  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  The  only  resource  left  to  those  disposed  to  do  their  duty, 
is  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol.  To  do  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  one  to  possess  many  lives  in  order  to  force  his 
compeers  to  act  their  part  as  they  should ;  but  unfortunately  we  have 
but  a  single  life,  and  that  we  consider  too  precious  to  jeopardize 
against  another  not  deserving  such  notice,  for  when  a  man  acts  the 
ruffian,  he  cannot  be  considered  a  gentleman,  by  gentlemen. 

Something  should  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  which  tends 
to  depreciate  so  much  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  profession.  Let 
medical  journals,  and  if  necessary  the  newspapers,  publish  the  Code 
of  Ethics,  which  contains  all  that  should  guide  the  conduct  of  medi- 
cal men,  and  thus  keep  it  before  their  eyes.  Let  medical  societies  be 
organized  in  every  town,  and  let  them  inculcate  the  necessity  that 
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exists  for  members  of  our  profession  to  elevate  themselves  from  their 
fallen  condition.  Let  every  man  who  has  the  proper  feeling  of  a  phy- 
sician, speak  boldly  through  journals  or  other  avenues,  against  the 
horrors  of  the  degradation  which  exists  even  among  those  from  whom 
we  should  expect  better  things,  and  by  so  doing  we  may  purify  the 
stagnation  into  which  our  profession  has  passed,  and  erase  some  of  the 
stains  from  our  soiled  ermine. 

[The  fault  complained  of  in  the  above  communication,  does  not 
apply  to  the  majority  of  the  profession  in  this  city,  by  any  means,  but 
it  applies  most  justly  to  a  few.  There  are  medical  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who,  by  virtue  of  their  long  residence  here,  appear  to  think  that 
no  one  else  has  any  rights  which  should  be  respected  ;  and  any  reputa- 
tion a  new  comer  makes  in  our  profession  by  industry  or  talent,  they 
seem  to  think  so  much  stolen  property  belonging  to  themselves,  which 
must  be  recovered  "  peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must." 
They  are,  however,  becoming  known  to  the  balance  of  the  medical 
men  here,  who  will  mark  them.  ~No  honorable  medical  man  should 
meet  them  in  consultation  or  recognize  them  in  any  way,  either  as  gen- 
tlemen or  physicians,  until  thev  learn  to  be  more  respectful  to  others. 
-Ed.I 


Case  of  Chronic  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject. 

BY  JAMES  MORl'SON,  M.  D. 

The  disease  called  glanders  has  been  long  known  to  be  highly  conta- 
gious among  animals  of  the  horse  kind.  At  a  comparatively  recent 
period  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
human  species.  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
reliable  information  we  have  on  this  subject,  published  his  first  paper 
on  glanders  or  equinia  in  1830,  and  some  additional  observations  in 
1833.  Medical  literature  has  since  been  enriched  by  many  valuable 
monographs  upon  the  same  subject. 

This  disease  appears  under  two  forms.  When  it  has  its  seat  in  the 
lymphatic  system  it  is  called  farcy;  in  the  nasal  cavities,  glanders. 
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These  two  forms  are  manifestations  of  the  same  disease.  The  virus  of 
either  may  produce  the  other.  Farcy  always  terminates  in  glanders 
if  the  animal  lives  and  the  disease  is  not  arrested. 

In  this  communication  I  shall  confine  mv  observations  to  that  form 
of  the  disease  called  glanders.  Among  its  earliest  symptoms  is  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  the  nostrils,  generally  from  the  left,  sometimes 
from  the  right,  but  seldom  from  both  at  the  same  time.  This  discharge 
is  at  first  thin  and  watery,  it  then  becomes  thick,  viscid  and  glairy, 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg ;  it  finally  becomes  purulent,  bloody 
and  extremely  offensive.  Vesicles  form  on  the  schneiderian  mem- 
brane, which  degenerate  into  offensive  and  extensive  ulcers,  and  result 
in  caries  of  the  bones.  The  peculiar  discharge  from  the  nostrils  con- 
stitutes the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease.  M.  Tardieu,  a  French 
physician,  who  published  an  elaborate  and  able  paper  on  this  affection 
in  1843,  containing  the  result  of  his  observations  upon  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  cases,  remarks,  that  the  lesion  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Youatt,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish veterinary  surgeon,  defines  glanders  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  producing  an  altered  and  poisoned 
secretion.  He  adds,  that  when  sufficient  of  this  vitiated  secretion  has 
been  taken  up  to  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  absorb- 
ents, farcy  is  established. 

The  constitution  soon  becomes  affected,  after  ulcers  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal  cavities.  There 
is  a  loss  of  appetite  and  failure  of  strength.  The  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  is  increased  in  quantity  and  becomes  discolored,  bloody  and 
offensive.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  frontal  sinuses  becomes 
inflamed  and  ulcerated.  There  is  great  emaciation,  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  powers,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  Dr.  Elliotson 
reports  the  only  well  authenticated  case  of  recovery  from  this  horrible 
disease. 

The  principal  anatomical  lesions  are,  swelling  and  thickening  of  the 
schneiderian  membrane,  deep  ulcerations,  often  destroying  the  carti- 
lages and  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  head.  Similar  ulcerations  are 
sometimes  observed  upon  the  hard  palate,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchia. 

The  only  disease  with  which  chronic  glanders  can  be  confounded,  is 
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constitutional  syphilis.  The  patient,  whose  case  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  report,  positively  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  any  primary 
symptoms  of  the  last  named  disease.  The  writer  is  satisfied  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  some  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize constitutional  syphilis,  as  sore  throat,  copper  colored  eruption 
and  nodes,  that  the  case  under  consideration  was  not  of  a  venereal 
character. 

Case. — W.  T.  McGilvray,  aged  thirty-four  years,  of  a  nervo-bilious 
temperament  and  sallow  complexion,  had  for  five  years  resided  in 
Sacramento,  where  he  had  followed  the  profession  of  veterinary  sur- 
geon. On  the  20th  of  August,  1857,  he  made  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination of  two  horses  that  had  died  of  glanders.  As  a  precautionary 
measure  he  covered  his  hands  with  collodion,  but  thought  he  left  one 
or  two  slight  abrasions  unprotected.  A  few  hours  after  he  was  attacked 
with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  frontal  part  of  the 
head,  accompanied  by  great  prostration  of  the  nervous  system.  There 
followed  the  usual  symptoms  of  violent  coryza.  There  was  continual 
and  almost  intolerable  pain  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  with  a  watery  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  which  soon  became  thick,  viscid  and  muco- 
purulent. When  I  first  examined  Mr.  M.,  on  the  20th  of  October,  he 
complainexl  of  violent  pain  in  the  frontal  part  of  the  head.  There  was 
a  thick  viscid  discharge  of  a  greyish  color  from  the  left  nostril,  adher- 
ing with  so  much  tenacity  to  the  surface  of  the  schneiderian  membrane, 
that  it  was  expelled  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  almost  constantly 
blowing  the  nose.  He  was  confined  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  to  his  bed ;  became  soon  exhausted  when  he  attempted  to  walk 
or  sit  up.  There  was  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  unfavorable 
forebodings  as  to  the  termination  of  his  disease.  There  was  excessive 
wakefulness,  loss  of  appetite,  bowels  constipated,  circulation  languid, 
pulse  only  fifty-six  per  minute,  profuse  night  sweats,  deafness  in  the 
left  ear,  partial  paralysis  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  said  that  all  things 
tasted  alike,  skin  of  a  pale,  sallow  hue,  lips  and  gums  pallid,  extreme 
emaciation,  and  all  the  symptoms  indicating  a  cachetic  condition  of  the 
system.  A  tonic  course  of  treatment  seemed  to  be  indicated.  I  pre- 
scribed the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  porter  and  a  generous  diet, 
embracing  such  articles  as  would  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  nutri- 
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merit  with  the  least  digestive  labor.  To  induce  sleep,  I  directed  three 
grains  of  cannabis  indica  to  be  given  at  night.  This  treatment  was 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  apparent  benefit.  There  was  less 
pain  in  the  head,  a  diminution  in  the  discharge  from  the  nostril,  and 
less  wakefulness.  There  was,  however,  no  improvement  in  the  appe- 
tite and  no  augmentation  of  strength.  At  length,  when  this  treat- 
ment ceased  to  be  attended  by  any  salutary  effect  and  appeared  to 
aggravate  rather  than  allay  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  I  discon- 
tinued it,  and  ordered  the  iodide  of  potash  and  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
to  be  taken  in  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  I  substituted  the 
sulphate  of  morphia  for  the  cannabis  indica,  as  the  latter  had  failed  to 
produce  a  narcotic  effect,  though  administered  in  large  doses.  I  also 
directed  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  be  injected  into  the  nostril. 
The  discharge  continued  to  flow  from  the  left  nostril  and  remained 
unchanged  and  inodorous  in  its  character. 

No  important  change  occurred  in  the  condition  of  our  patient  until 
the  tenth  of  December,  when  a  profuse  hemorrhage  took  place  from 
the  nose.  He  was  nearly  pulseless  before  my  arrival  at  his  bed-side. 
I  plugged  the  posterior  and  anterior  nares  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
although  the  hemorrhage  had  ceased  before  my  arrival. 

This  hemorrhage  was  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  pain  in  the 
head,  but  the  nasal  discharge  soon  after  became  purulent,  occasionally 
bloody,  and  so  extremely  offensive  as  to  impregnate  with  its  odor,  not 
only  the  air  of  the  apartment  occupied,  but  also  the  adjoining  rooms. 

Upon  an  examination  with  a  probe,  the  nasal  bones  were  found  to  be 
carious.  The  alterative  treatment  was  continued,  and  as  a  local  appli- 
cation, a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  was  employed. 

Our  patient  appeared  to  be  improving  till  the  7th  of  January,  when 
there  occurred  a  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrance  lining  the 
nasal  cavities  and  the  mouth.  Between  this  date  and  the  11th,  there 
followed  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  ears  and  eyes.  I  will  tran- 
scribe the  following  memoranda  from  my  case-book. 

January  11th,  1858.  Extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunc- 
tivae of  both  eyes ;  less  exhalation  of  blood  from  the  mouth ;  the  urine 
still  dark  and  bloody  ;  pulse  eighty,  small  and  feeble  ;  stomach  rejects 
everything  that  is  taken ;  ordered  creosote,  one  drop  in  mucilage  to 
be  repeated  every  four  hours. 
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Jan.  14th.  Had  a  restless  night ;  pulse  eighty-eight,  small  and 
weak ;  urine  still  bloody ;  diminution  of  the  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  mouth  ;  large  drops  of  perspiration  constantly  upon  the  forehead  ; 
stomach  retains  nothing  but  a  solution  of  camphor  and  morphine  with 
a  small  quantity  of  brandy  ;  it  has  retained  no  nourishment  for  eight 
days  ;  the  bowels  obstinately  constipated. 

Jan.  19th.  For  the  first  time  for  thirteen  days,  the  stomach  retained 
a  small  quantity  of  food.  For  four  weeks  subsequently  to  this  period, 
our  patient  could  retain  nothing  upon  his  stomach  except  egg-nog, 
composed  of  brandy,  eggs  and  milk. 

Jan.  22nd.  Took  three  eggs  and  two  pints  of  milk ;  has  had  no 
movement  of  the  bowels  for  eighteen  days ;  stimulating  injections  have 
been  repeatedly  given  without  exciting  peristaltic  action.  I  directed 
a  pill  containing  one  drop  of  croton  oil  to  be  given,  and  repeated  every 
six  hours  until  followed  by  an  alvine  evacuation.  The  second  pill  was 
followed  by  several  evacuations,  which  were  attended  with  great  pros- 
tration and  coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  directed  an  enema  of  starch 
with  sixty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  by  which  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels  were  checked. 

Jan.  26th.  Right  arm  partially  paralyzed  ;  tongue  brown  and  dry  ; 
greatly  prostrated ;  lies  with  eyes  half  closed,  in  a  semi-conscious 
state. 

Jan.  27th.  Pulse  ninety-five,  fuller  and  stronger  than  during  the 
last  three  weeks.  Has  had  several  movements  of  the  bowels  since 
yesterday,  which  were  checked  by  an  enema  of  starch  and  laudanum. 
The  stomach  retains  only  the  brandy  with  the  milk  and  eggs.  A  small 
ulcer  first  observed  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Feb.  1st.  Directed  the  creosote  to  be  resumed,  and  the  nostrils  to 
be  syringed  with  creosote  diluted  with  water.  From  this  date  Mr.  M. 
continued  to  gain  strength,  until  he  was  able  to  sit  up  three  or  four 
hours  a  day. 

Feb.  18th.  Passed  into  a  comatose  condition,  from  which  he  could 
not  be  aroused  for  eighteen  hours  ;  ordered  a  blister  to  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

Feb.  23d.  Tendency  to  coma ;  quite  delirious  when  aroused  from 
this  state.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  has  diminished  in  quantity 
and  is  less  foetid. 
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Without  entering  further  into  the  details  of  this  case,  I  will  state 
that  our  patient  apparently  continued  to  improve  until  the  first  of 
April.  From  this  time  he  gradually  declined.  His  appetite  failed  ; 
he  had  frequent  attacks  of  vomiting ;  the  functions  of  animal  life 
became  more  impaired  ;  the  comatose  attacks,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  became  of  more  frequent  occurrence  and  of  longer  continu- 
ance ;  the  ulceration  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  resulted  in  perforation 
of  the  palate  bone  ;  the  superior  maxillary  bone  became  carious ;  the 
teeth  became  loose  and  dropped  from  their  sockets ;  the  bowels  were 
alternately  relaxed  and  constipated. 

During  the  night  of  June  23d,  a  copious  hemorrhage  took  place 
from  the  nose.  This  was  arrested,  but  recurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  when  death  came  to  the  relief  of  our  patient. 

Twenty-six  hours  after  death  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 
The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were  in  a  healthy  state.  On 
removing  the  scalp,  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter  was  found  exterior 
to  the  periosteum  of  the  right  temporal  bone.  On  the  same  bone, 
extending  forward  upon  the  os  frontis,  was  a  superficial  deposit  of 
rough  osseous  matter.  There  was  a  carious  condition  of  the  superior 
maxillary  sphenoid  and  turbinated  bones.  There  was  a  perforation  of 
the  vomer  and  os  palati.  That  part  of  the  dura  mater  corresponding 
to  the  right  temporal  bone,  was  greatly  thickened  and  closely  adher- 
ent. There  was  softening  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere. 


A  Case  of  Severing  the  Orbicularis  Oris  Muscle,  in  Dental  Surgery. 

BY  WM.  C.  KELLUM,  DENTIST,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mrs.  J.,  a  lady  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  called  upon  me  to  supply 
her  with  complete  rateliers.  She  had  her  mouth  so  badly  contracted 
from  a  tyaletic  cicatrice  received  some  years  before,  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  taking  an  impression.  She  had  received  some  advice 
before  calling  on  me,  which  rendered  her  somewhat  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  the  operation.  I  was  sanguine,  however,  and  took  her  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  entirely  severed  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle,  by  cutting 
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directly  outwards  on  each  side,  from  the  point  at  which  .the  commissure 
of  the  lips  had  formerly  been,  but  which  was  changed  by  the  slough- 
ing and  contraction  consequent  on  the  ptyalism. 

The  result  has  been  as  I  anticipated,  entirely  successful.  The 
mouth,  though  over  an  inch  larger  than  before  the  operation,  is  now 
quite  well  shaped.  The  divided  portions  of  the  lips  were  kept  from 
healing  by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  for  the  purpose,  which 
I  have  called  a  stretcher.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  labial  attach- 
ments of  the  zygomaticus  major  and  minor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leva- 
tor anguli  oris  muscle  were  changed  to  correspond  to  the  condition  of 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  struck  me  very  forcibly. 

The  wound  made  with  the  knife  is  now  about  healed,  so  that  I  can 
go  to  work  as  a  dentist  in  good  earnest,  being  allowed  all  the  space 
which  the  surgeon  thought  belonged  to  one  of  my  profession,  in  a  lady's 
mouth. 

This  case,  though  presenting  no  striking  features,  is  still  thought 
worth  reporting,  as  it  is  one  rarely  performed. 

[The  instrument  was  incorrectly  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
number,  by  us.  Dr.  Kellum,  having  given  no  description,  we  attempted 
it,  but  described,  instead  of  the  right  one,  another  which  we  had  seen 
him  have.  "_ 

The  Doctor  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  diagram  of  his  instru- 
ment, which  is  here  given. 


One  would  not  suppose  that  an  instrument  could  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent attachments  after  the  incisions  in  such  a  case.  Whenever  it 
would  be  requisite,  however,  the  stretcher,  from  its  capacity,  would 
certainly  answer  the  purpose  most  effectually. — Ed.] 
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(Btilau  finable. 


A  French  Doctor  versus  Silver  Ligatures. — Dr.  Dupierris,  a 
French  medical  gentleman  of  this  city,  made  an  attack  some  time 
since,  through  a  French  newspaper,  upon  the  practice  of  applying  sil- 
ver ligatures  to  fractured  bones,  basing  his  condemnation  upon  the 
unfortunate  result  of  a  single  case. 

We  shall  not  review  the  communication  of  Dr.  Dupierris,  because 
we  always  pay  little  attention  to  those  appearing  in  non-professional 
mediums,  discussing  medical  subjects.  We  ought  to  state,  however, 
that  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject  shown  by  the  writer,  himself 
so  anxious  to  inform  the  public  mind,  was  most  scathingly  portrayed 
by  his  French  confrere,  Dr.  Jos.  Haine  ;  and  though  we  think  a  med- 
ical man  who  appeals  publicly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
community,  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital  for  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  dignity  and  harmony  of  the  profession,  and  particularly 
when  truth  is  sacrificed  in  subserving  his  wishes,  should  meet  with  a 
severe  punishment,  still  we  do  think  Dr.  Dupierris  has  suffered  an 
extreme  penalty  for  his  transgression,  and  we  shall  not  add  further  to 
it  than  our  duty  requires.  We  refer  to  the  matter  at  this  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  necessity  of  medical  men  in  this  city 
meeting  more  frequently  in  associations  for  the  discussion  of  medical 
subjects ;  and  likewise,  to  show  the  importance  of  their  reading  more 
medical  journals.  The  encouragement  of  this  was  one  of  the  primary 
objects  in  the  establishment  of  the  Press,  so  we  shall  let  no  opportu- 
nity of  endeavoring  to  remove  the  deficiency  now  existing  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  pass  unimproved.  Had  Dr.  Dupierris  been  a  member 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Association  of  this  city,  and  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  its  meetings,  he  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  operation  he  in  a  recent  case  condemned  as  an  experi- 
ment, viz :  the  application  of  silver  ligatures  to  fractured  bones,  was 
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not  new  ;  or  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  with  sufficient  care 
the  medical  journals  of  the  day,  he  would  not  have  left  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  expose  his  ignorance  of 
the  practical  surgery  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives.  Others  may 
profit  by  his  example. 

Let  members  of  the  profession  attend  all  associations  for  medical 
improvement,  discuss  all  the  new  practices  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  world,  whether  they  possess  merit  or  not,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  having  a  second  example  of  such  disgraceful  exposure 
of  ignorance  as  that  just  mentioned. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  medical  man  to  endeavor,  so  far  as  is 
in  his  power,  to  throw  around  the  members  of  the  profession  all  pos- 
sible inducements  to  exert  themselves  ;  because  if  one  member  shows 
himself  in  a  public  manner  disgracefully  ignorant,  the  character  of  the 
whole  profession  is  tarnished  thereby. 


The  State  Medical  Society — Its  Prospects. — During  the  last 
two  years,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  struggle  with,  which  we  believe  would  have  destroyed 
almost  any  other  Medical  Society. 

Personal  animosities,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  members  to 
prevent  the  discussion  of  medical  subjects,  and  finally,  an  enormous 
debt,  such  as  perhaps  no  new  Medical  Society  on  the  globe  outside  of 
California,  would  have  paid,  had  brought  it  to  a  point  in  which  the 
courage  of  the  most  enthusiastic  was  only  supported  by  that  indomitable 
will  and  perseverance  which  recognize  no  obstacle  as  insurmountable 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  laudable  design. 

But  now  no  medical  man  of  intelligence  in  California  can  doubt  but 
that  it  will  occupy  in  future  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion. We  may  expect  its  sessions  to  be  occupied  henceforth  by  the 
reading  of  reports  containing  the  improvements  and  discoveries  made 
in  medicine  and  surgery  throughout  the  State,  during  each  year,  by 
which  every  member  may  be  a  recipient  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  industry  and  invention  of  all  others. 

The  imprudent  manner  in  which  an  enormous  debt  was  accumulated 
by  the  agents  of  the  Society,  was  a  source  of  regret  to  all  who  had 
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the  good  of  the  profession  in  California  at  heart ;  but  the  way  and 
manner  of  its  liquidation  was  most  encouraging. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  money  in  new  Medical 
Societies ;  but  particularly  is  this  so,  where  the  money  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  many  members  consider 
unnecessarily  contracted. 

In  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  however,  all 
difficulties  in  raising  money  vanished,  when  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession was  at  stake  in  view  of  repudiation. 

Even  some  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society  in  conse- 
quence of  unfortunate  occurrences  during  the  previous  year,  subscribed 
largely  in  order  to  redeem  the  Society.  This  proved  how  much  they 
valued  the  character  of  their  noble  profession.  The  rapidity  with 
which  money  was  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions,  to  pay  an 
unprecedented  debt  still  remaining,  after  every  dollar  that  could  be 
raised  (extorted  we  might  say)  by  enormous  taxation  was  exhausted, 
is  truly  encouraging.  The  money  was  subscribed  not  only  with  cheer- 
fulness, but  apparent  enthusiasm,  the  members  evidently  considering 
it  a  privilege  to  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  when  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  State  was  involved. 


Dr.  Chas.  McCormick  and  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. — We  regret  that  Dr.  McCormick  did  not  establish  a  medical 
periodical  under  his  own  auspices,  instead  of  connecting  himself  with 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  above  journal ;  because  we  would  then 
have  had  pleasure  in  exerting  our  utmost  influence  to  further  the 
interests  of  his  enterprise.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that,  uninfluenced 
by  bad  counsel,  he  would  be  not  only  honorable  and  dignified,  but  that 
his  efforts  would  tend  greatly  to  advance  the  medical  profession  of 
this  coast.  Dr.  McCormick's  elevated  position  in  the  United  States 
Army,  would  have  aided  him  materially  in  establishing,  on  a  firm  basis, 
an  independent  medical  periodical.  But  above  all,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  maintain  a  medical  journal  un trammeled  by  the  prejudices 
which  grow  out  of  conflicting  interests  with  other  medical  men,  which 
is  always  a  prolific  source  of  animosity  among  practitioners,  and  which 
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no  kindness  or  condescension  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  large  suc- 
cess can  overcome.  This  often  curtails  the  usefulness  of  members  of 
our  profession,  engaged  in  active  practice,  when  they  become  medical 
editors. 

There  ought  to  be  two  medical  journals  supported  in  this  city,  and 
if  Dr.  McCormick  would  establish  one  on  his  own  responsibility,  we 
would  leave  no  reasonable  effort  untried  for  extending  its  circulation. 
He  probably  has  no  enemies  on  this  coast;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
kindness  to  all  has  secured  him  many  friends  in  San  Francisco,  who 
would  gladly  exert  themselves  to  sustain  his  journal. 

It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  two  medical 
journals  could  flourish  in  San  Francisco,  working  harmoniously  together 
for  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  that  every  member  in  the  State 
was  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  two. 

This  would  be  the  means  of  encouraging  all  our  medical  men  to 
write  who  are  at  all  so  disposed.  We  have  medical  men  enough  who 
are  possessed  of  both  talents  and  experience  sufficient  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  profession  of  this  coast,  by  their  pens,  far  above  that 
of  any  other  new  State  in  America,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  exert 
themselves.  There  is  no  better  field  for  extending  the  boundary  of 
Medical  Science  on  the  globe  than  is  now  open  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  to  occupy  it  we  must  have  medical  journals,  medical  societies, 
medical  colleges,  and  finally,  standard  medical  works  published  here. 
The  habits  of  our  people  and  their  avocations,  our  climate,  soil  and 
heterogeneous  population,  all  tend  to  produce  peculiar  pathological 
phenomena,  which  must  be  described  by  our  own  writers. 

Our  mixed  population  gives  us  a  greater  variety  of  diseases  most 
common  among  the  different  nations,  than  is  generally  met  with  else- 
where. Thus  we  have  in  great  numbers  all  the  diseases  and  accidents 
incidental  to  the  inordinate  use  of  opium  in  the  Chinaman ;  all  the 
peregrinations  in  the  human  body  of  that  curious  but  dangerous  para- 
site called  jigger,  in  the  Central  American  ;  and  so  with  other  nations, 
where  any  special  pathological  conditions  predominate  or  are  peculiar. 
But  above  all,  the  diseases  generated  on  this  coast  present  a  great 
number  of  subjects  which  are  undeveloped.  Thus  the  immense  number 
of  cases  of  caries,  suppuration  and  necrosis  of  bone  occurring  here,  is  a 
subject  just  beginning  to  attract  much  attention  among  the  more  intel- 
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ligent  of  our  practitioners,  and  they  should  know  the  cause.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  very  slight  injuries  of  the  shin  frequently  give  rise 
to  thickening  of  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia,  which  often  terminates  in 
caries,  necrosis  or  suppuration  of  that  bone  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  injuries  of  the  periosteum  of  bones  in  general  which  are  sub- 
cutaneous, as  well  as  direct  injuries  of  the  bones  themselves.  It  has 
also  been  noticed  that  scalds,  burns  and  other  extensive  but  superficial 
injuries,  are  unusually  severe  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  plastic  opera- 
tions do  not  generally  result  favorably.  The  experience  of  the  entire 
profession  should  be  recorded  upon  these  points.  Again,  the  question 
is  now  frequently  asked  whether  the  use  of  mercury  is  demanded  as 
much  on  this  coast,  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  disease, 
as  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  (We  do  not  believe  it  is.) 
These,  and  numerous  other  subjects  of  equal  importance,  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed ;  and  properly  conducted  medical  journals  are 
among  the  best  means  by  which  the  discussions  can  be  encouraged. 
If  Dr.  McCormick  alone  would  have  the  editorial  management  of  a 
medical  periodical,  his  efforts  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  encour- 
aging medical  gentlemen  of  this  city  and  State  to  write.  But  in  his 
present  connection,  all  the  efforts  he  can  make  will  never  cause  the 
mass  of  the  profession  of  this  coast  to  recognize  the  Pacific  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  as  a  medium  through  which  they  will  communi- 
cate with  the  medical  men  abroad,  so  long  as  it  has,  as  one  of  its 
editors,  a  person  whose  name  will  henceforth  be  synonymous  with 
"  Professional  Traitor,"  and  who  is  proven  before  the  medical 
world,  to  have  uttered  falsehoods  under  oath,  in  order  to  injure  a  pro- 
fessional brother  who  had  always  been  his  friend. 


"  The  editorial  article  in  Cooper's  San  Francisco  Medical  Press, 
headed  a  *  Medical  Man  Indicted  for  Perjury,'  is,  as  it  reads,  wan- 
tonly and  maliciously  false. 

"  The  editor  of  that  journal  is  a  low  bred,  disgusting,  ignorant 
knave. — W." — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  pages  of  a  Medical  Journal.  It 
is  unique,  but  nevertheless  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
author,  Dr.  Wooster.     We  doubt  not,  the  writer  is  much  disgusted  at 
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the  course  matters  are  taking  in  regard  to  his  indictment  for  perjury, 
but  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  showing  such  angry  feelings  towards 
us  for  recording  a  passing  event,  particularly  as  the  end  has  not  yet 
come. 

The  gentleman  was  much  disgusted  with  our  little  notice  before,  but 
we  suppose  he  will  become  still  more  so. 

We  shall  in  due  time,  publish  his  deposition,  upon  which  the  indict- 
ment against  him  was  chiefly  found.  The  following  extract  will  suffice 
at  present,  as  a  specimen : 

Question.  (Hon.  G.  Barstow,  in  Judge  Culver's  Court ;  ques- 
tions and  answers  being  written  by  the  Commission,  and  also  by  both 
parties.)  "  Dr.  Wooster,  in  your  opinion  as  a  physician,  has  Mrs. 
Hodges  been  in  bad  health  from  the  effects  of  this  operation  ever  since 
it  was  performed  ?" 

Ans.  "  I  don't  say  bad  health,  I  say  imperfect  health  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation." 

Ques.  "  Have  you  been  of  that  opinion  ever  since  the  operation 
was  performed  ?" 

Ans.  "  I  could  but  have  been  of  that  opinion  ever  since  the  opera- 
tion was  performed.  I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion,  that  her 
health  was  affected  by  the  operation  a  great  deal." 

Ques-.  "  From  Nov.  10th  to  the  last  of  December,  1857,  did  you 
not  express  your  approbation  of  the  operation,  and  speak  of  it  as  a 
great  triumph  in  surgery,  to  Drs.  Rowell,  Cole,  Grover,  Sheldon, 
Williamson,  and  others  ;  and  have  you  not  as  uniformly  spoken  against 
it,  since  the  23d  of  January,  1858?" 

Ans.  "  Whenever  I  expressed  a  serious  opinion,  it  has  been  against 
the  necessity  of  the  operation,  as  developed  in  the  result." 

Ques.  "  Have  you  expressed  opinions  not  serious,  on  this  subject, 
and  if  so,  were  they  true  ?" 

Ans.  "  If  I  ever  expressed  opinions  not  intending  them  to  be  true, 
they  were  not  true." 

Ques.  "  Then  did  you  express  opinions,  or  state  facts,  not  intend- 
ing them  to  be  true  ?" 

Ans.     "  Whenever  I  joke  I  am  not  in  earnest." 

Now  it  is  such  answers  as  the  above,  that  induced  some  very  chari- 
tably disposed  persons  to  think  that  a  palliation  of  Dr.  Wooster's  con- 
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duct  ought  to  be  discovered  in  his  stupidity.  And  at  a  first  glance 
we  confess  it  looks  so  ;  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  swearing  to  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  he  knew  it, 
and  was  aware  that  we  knew  it  also  ;  and  destitute  as  he  was  of  moral 
principle,  he  was  not  so  lost  to  all  sensibility  to  our  opinion  of  him,  as 
not  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  utter  contempt  with  which  we 
must  view  him,  for  swearing  falsely  against  us  who  had  always  been 
his  friend.  Through  our  efforts  and  friendship  alone,  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  an  influence  by  which  he  could  in  any  wise  injure  us,  in  that 
case. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  convulsive  tremor  which  several  times 
shook  him,  while,  transfixed  at  his  overwhelming  falsehoods,  we  gazed 
upon  him  in  utter  astonishment.  Never  can  we  forget  his  cadaverous 
appearance,  during  one  of  these  periods,  when,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
endeavoring  to  relieve  himself  from  our  look,  he  thrust  out  his  arm, 
and  holding  up  a  finger,  exclaimed ;  "If  Dr.  Cooper  wants  to  look  at 
anything,  let  him  look  at  my  finger,"  while  he  continued  pointing  at 
us  for  some  time,  to  the  no  little  amusement  of  the  spectators,  and 
chagrin  of  his  counsel,  until  finally  he  was  permitted  to  take  a  seat 
with  his  back  towards  us,  in  which  position  he  afterwards  gave  his 
evidence,  whenever  his  sensibilities  required  it.  We  could  have  com- 
pelled him  to  let  us  look  him  in  the  face,  while  giving  his  testi- 
timony,  had  we  been  so  disposed ;  because  it  is  and  has  been  a 
law  in  all  civilized  nations  since  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  that  the 
"  accused  may  confront  the  accuser,"  but  we  saw  the  future,  and  let 
him  have  his  way.  But  in  addition  to  this  source  of  Dr.  Wooster's 
embarrassment,  he  knew  that  he  had  either  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
prosecution,  of  which  his  testimony  was  the  entire  bulwark,  or  other- 
wise falsify  under  oath,  statements  which  he  had  been  constantly  mak- 
ing for  two  months  after  the  operation,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had 
carefully  written  and  published  subsequently,  even  when  a  declared 
enemy  of  ours.  We  would  defy  any  man  to  be  placed  in  his  position 
and  appear  less  stupid.  In  fact,  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  in 
evading  direct  answers  to  many  questions,  astonished  us  beyond  expres- 
sion, and  was  only  equaled  by  his  rapid  management  in  manufacturing 
false  statements  to  suit  his  purpose.  For  evidence  of  his  falsifying 
his  published  statements,  refer  to  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  page  96,  where  the  following  sentence  will  be 
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found,  which  he  had  either  to  belie  or  destroy  the  prosecution,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  above,  he  did  the  first  : 

"  The  patient,  (Mrs  Hodges)  is  still  alive  and  in  good  health,  and 
I  hope  she  may  yet  live  many  years  to  benefit  all  her  acquaintances 
with  the  excellent  qualities  of  her  head  and  heart. " 

But  to  go  on  with  the  deposition.  Before  Judge  Culver,  he  stated 
that  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  of  Mrs.  Hodges  was  two  and  a  half  hf 
three  inches,  while  in  Judge  Hagar's  court  he  said  that  her  pelvis 
was  "  amply  formed." 

Again,  in  his  deposition  we  find  : 

Ques.  (Hon.  G.  Barstow.)  "  When  did  you  first  form  that  opin- 
ion ?  "    (That  it  was  a  case  of  mal-practice.) 

Ans.     "  I  don't  know." 

Ques.     "  What  led  you  to  form  that  opinion  ?  " 

Ans.  "  My  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  per- 
formed it,  and  the  character  of  the  operation." 

Ques.     "  When  did  you  first  know  the  character  of  the  operation  ?  " 

Ans.  "  On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  November,  1857,  or  the  night 
of  the  operation." 

Ques.     "  Did  you  then  know  the  character  of  the  man  ?  " 

Ans.  "  No,  only  a  small  part  of  it ;  he  has  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  concealing  his  character  from  his  friends." 

Ques.     "  When  did  you  first  know  the  character  of  the  man  ?  " 

Ans.     "  No  one  time  only." 

Question  repeated. 

Ans.     "  No  one  time  only." 

Question  again  repeated. 

Ans.     "  No  one  time  only." 

Ques.     "  Do  you  now  know  it  ?  " 

Ans.  "  No,  I  have  not  said  I  did.  I  know  enough  of  it  for  my 
purpose." 

Ques.  "  How  then  did  his  character  as  a  man  form  an  element  in 
your  judgment  of  that  operation,  if  you  did  not  know  his  character  ?  " 

Ans.  "  I  want  a  little  time  to  answer  that  question.  There  is 
so  much  sophism  in  it,  it  is  worthy  a  disciple  of  Plato ;  I  don't  want  that 
to  be  considered  in  part  of  my  answer." 

"  I,  in  a  previous  answer  said  from  my  knowledge  of  his  character, 
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so  and  so,  by  which  I  meant  from  the  little  knowledge  I  have  of  his 
character,  together  with  my  knowledge  of  the  operation?" 

Question  repeated. 

Ans.  "  If  I  knew  a  part  of  his  character,  it  would  perhaps  be  suf- 
ficient. " 

We  will  here  state  for  the  information  of  our  readers  abroad,  that 
the  above  evidence  was  given  in  a  case  in  which  we  were  prosecuted 
for  alleged  mal-practice,  in  consequence  of  our  alleged  unnecessary 
performance  of  the  csesarian  section,  and  for  which  $25,000  damages 
were  claimed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  such  testimony  as  the  above  being  the 
basis  of  the  prosecution,  it  resulted  only  in  the  injury  and  disgrace  of 
the  parties  who  instituted  it.  But  it  gave  us  great  annoyance,  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  profession,  who  were  compelled  to  attend  day 
after  day  as  witnesses.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  omit  to  state, 
that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  medical  witnesses,  both  for  and 
against  us,  displayed  a  degree  of  fairness  and  intelligence,  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  profession  of  this  city. 

But  Dr.  Wooster's  statement  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  child, 
and  other  matters  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  the  basis  upon 
which  their  opinions  had  to  be  given,  and  his  statements  being  untrue, 
it  was  impossible  even  for  our  friends  to  do  us  justice  in  the  cause. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  our  remarks  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Press  were  as  favorable  to  Dr.  Wooster  as  they  could  justly  have 
been.  We  know  that  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  injure  us,  not 
only  by  taking  advantage  of  our  confidence  as  a  friend,  suspicious  of 
no  treachery,  but  we  do  also  know  that  he  scrupled  not  to  swear 
falsely  to  secure  his  object. 

How  could  we  otherwise  than  wish  to  see  him  exposed.  If  our  life 
had  been  at  stake,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  endeavored  to  sacri- 
fice it  the  same.  What  guarantee  have  we  of  future  safety,  either  of 
reputation  or  life,  if  such  men  should  go  unpunished.  We  believe 
honestly,  that  we  have  neglected  a  duty  to  ourself  and  the  community 
in  not  exposing  long  since  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
late  to  make  amends,  which  we  shall  do. 

Dr.  Wooster  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  perjury  by  twenty-one 
(we  think)  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  who  ever  sat  as  Grand 
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Jurors  in  this  county,  and  they  doubtless  found  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  them  that  he  was  guilty,  as  we  learn  there  was  not  a  dissent- 
ing voice  to  finding  the  indictment.  He  had  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
being  disgusted  with  us  for  noticing  his  indictment. 

The  Grand  Jurors  are  still  in  the  city  to  speak  for  themselves.  We 
did  not  present  this  case  to  the  Grand  Jury,  but  were  summoned  as  a 
witness,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  testimony  in  which  we  took  some 
pains  to  state  all  the  circumstances  favorable  to  Dr.  Wooster,  whether 
called  for  or  not,  which  we  learn  was  noticed,  and  has  since  been  com- 
mented upon  by  some  of  the  Jurors.  This  we  did  not  do,  because  we 
thought  he  was  not  most  richly  deserving  of  punishment,  but  simply 
because  we  were  not  willing  to  have  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  Court 
of  Sessions  as  a  witness,  unless  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  were  so  very 
clear  to  others,  that  a  trial  would  be  almost  certain  to  secure  his  pun- 
ishment. 

We  ask  the  forbearance  of  our  readers  for  occupying  so  much  space 
with  this  matter,  which  is  not  one  of  general  interest ;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  have  delayed  the  commencement  of  this  exposition,  until  our 
character  began  to  suffer  from  our  forbearance,  which  caused  our 
enemies  to  assume  the  greatest  degree  of  audacity,  under  the  impres- 
sion, no  doubt,  that  we  had  no  defense  to  make.  But  we  promise 
them  tharour  defense  shall  be  as  thorough,  as  it  has  been  long  delayed. 

Two  years  since,  during  the  session  of  the  State  -Medical  Society, 
in  this  city,  we  read  a  report  on  surgery  which  embraced  that  of  the 
csesarian  section.  Dr.  Wooster  immediately  read  a  counter  report, 
condemning  the  operation  as  one  of  unheard  of  mal-practice.  Our 
report  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  his  rejected.  Subsequently, 
he  interceded  personally  with  the  Society,  in  order  to  have  some  dif- 
ferent action  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  Society  had  already 
had  a  disgracefully  stormy  session,  and  we  persuaded  our  friends  to 
vote  for  a  motion  to  strike  out,  or  reject  that  portion  of  our  report 
relating  to  the  esesarian  section.  We  did  this  solely  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  not  supposing  for  a  moment  that  our  enemies  expected  any- 
thing more  from  the  vote  than  to  curtail  our  report  one  paper,  which 
was  thought  entirely  too  small  a  matter  to  run  any  risk  of  causing  fur- 
ther turmoils  in  the  Society ;  so  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Society  adjourned  and  the  matter  been 
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irrevocably  fixed,  than  our  city  papers  teemed  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  part  of  our  report  that  related  to  the  csesarian  section  was 
rejected  by  the  State  Medical  Society.  And  though  this  circumstance 
had  something  to  do  with  convincing  the  credulous,  but  particularly 
avaricious  female,  Mrs.  Hodges,  that  she  had  been  wronged,  we  never 
attempted  to  correct  publicly  the  falsehood  thus  circulated  against  us, 
prefering  to  suffer  a  temporary  wrong  to  having  the  quarrels  of  the 
Society  made  public  through  newspapers. 


S.  F.  Medico-Chirurgical  Association. — This  association,  which 
is  and  has  always  been  the  only  working  medical  society  in  this  city, 
has  now  regular  meetings  at  the  office  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Carman,  corner 
of  Dupont  and  Washington  streets,  every  Monday,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  M. 

At  each  meeting,  original  papers  are  read,  discussions  of  medical 
subjects  are  had,  and  reports  of  important  medical  and  surgical  cases 
are  made.  Every  medical  man  in  this  city,  who  wishes  to  see  the  pro- 
fession advance,  should  become  a  member.  Those  who  do  not,  are 
destined  to  be  left  behind  in  this  age  of  progression ;  because  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  are  determined  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement 
of  medical  science.  They  know  well  how  much  easier  it  is  to  do  this 
by  associated  effort,  than  by  individual  endeavors.  They  wish  all 
well-educated,  honorable  physicians  of  San  Francisco  to  join  them,  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  extended  interchange  of  opinions 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  in  this  work. 

Medical  men  who  are  too  lazy,  or  too  selfish  to  meet  each  other  for 
the  discussion  of  medical  subjects,  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  met  in  con- 
sultation, or  otherwise  recognized  by  those  who  are  constantly  working 
for  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  are  willing  to  submit  to  almost 
any  degree  of  self-sacrifice  necessary  to  sustain  associations  for  medi- 
cal improvement. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Association  is  now  placed  upon  a  footing 
which  must  make  it  unobjectionable  to  all  wishing  to  belong  to  a  med- 
ical society,  whose  objects  are  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  medical 
knowledge  and  the  sphere  of  usefulness  and  distinction  of  the  profes- 
sion. Its  President  belongs  to  no  party,  clique,  or  school,  and  is 
besides,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  honorable,  intelligent  and 
liberal  medical  men  in  this  city. 
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It  is  very  desirable  to  remove  from  the  character  of  the  medical 
profession  of  this  city,  the  disgrace  which  has  been  fastened  upon  it 
by  the  ungentlemanly  conduct  of  a  few,  who,  by  causing  constant  dis- 
cord, have,  in  times  gone  by,  threatened  the  very  existence  of  societies 
for  medical  advancement. 

This  they  did  because  they  were  unwilling  that  any  one  who  might 
be  disposed  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  and  an 
honest  reputation  for  himself,  should  have  the  opportunity.  Now  we 
will  open  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  profession,  and 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  community  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  compel 
these  medical  men,  either  to  go  to  work  in  earnest,  or  realize  from  the 
industry  of  others,  worse  consequences  to  themselves  than  they  even 
anticipated. 

We  are  authorized  to  invite  medical  men  of  good  standing,  of  this 
coast  generally,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  society,  whenever  it 
may  be  opportune  to  themselves. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Dr.  B.  A.  Sheldon. 
Vice-President — Dr.  B.  K,.  Carman. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper. 
Recording  Secretary — Dr.  R.  B.  Cole. 
Treasurer — Dr.  P.  J.  Reilly. 

Board  of  Censors — Drs.  Isaac  Rowell,  J.  Morison,  G.  Eidenmul- 
ler,  Jos.  Haine,  Henry  Gibbons. 


University  of  the  Pacific  :  Medical  Department. — The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Medical  Deparment  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next,  and  continue  eight- 
een weeks. 

Good  taste  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  talents,  industry  or 
capacity  for  teaching,  of  the  Faculty  of  this  College,  but  we  will  say 
this,  that  there  is  no  better  place  on  the  globe  than  San  Francisco,  for 
establishing  a  permanent  medical  school  of  the  first  class ;  and  that  if 
the  members  of  the  present  Faculty  should  not  make  it  one  of  the 
kind,  the  fault  will  be  their  own,  because  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  accomplishing  this  object,  are  either  here  now,  or  rapidly  forming, 
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and  will  only  require  to  be  skillfully  appropriated  to  succeed,  croakers 
may  assert  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

San  Francisco  is  the  finest  place  in  the  world  for  cultivating  prac- 
tical anatomy.  It  is  the  only  place  in  which  dissections  can  be  con- 
ducted the  whole  year — in  July  and  January  alike. 

San  Francisco  is  probably  the  only  city  in  which  the  climate  is  just 
right  every  day  in  the  year  for  the  performance  of  surgical  (plastic 
excepted)  operations,  and  the  advantages  of  this,  the  statistics  of  their 
results  can  fully  show. 

These  facts  being  generally  known,  will,  in  a  few  years,  bring  sur- 
gical patients,  not  only  from  all  the  Central  American  States  and  the 
adjacent  Islands,  but  in  the  more  remote  periods  of  the  future,  will 
cause  them  to  come  from  the  Atlantic  States  if  not  from  Europe  ;  and 
wherever  an  immense  number  of  surgical  operations  occur,  students 
will  always  congregate.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  persons  here 
who  will  sneer  at  this  statement ;  but  those  who  sleep  half  their  time, 
and  sneer  at  what  others  say  and  do  the  balance,  are  always  bad  cal- 
culators. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  young  lads  now  at  our  literary  college 
and  schools  on  this  coast,  there  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  many  desirous 
of  becoming  medical  men  ;  and  the  diseases  among  us  present  so  many 
peculiar  features,  that  in  order  to  practice  successfully  in  this  region, 
they  must  receive  a  medical  education  here. 

By  the  by :  we  learn  that  some  of  those  who  sneered  most  indus- 
triously at  the  idea  of  a  Medical  College  in  California,  at  first,  are 
now  talking  of  establishing  a  second  one  in  this  city.  We  hope  they 
will.  We  always  did  like  competition.  It  affords  the  finest  stimulus 
to  exertion  in  the  world. 

Besides,  no  one  can  make  a  respectable  teacher  in  a  medical  college, 
without  being  a  hard  worker,  and  the  more  active  laborers  we  have  in 
the  field  of  Medical  Science  on  this  coast,  the  more  the  profession  will 
be  elevated.  We  feel  as  if  we  could  become  the  very  friends  of  those 
who  would  perform  the  labor,  and  make  all  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
sustaining  another  medical  college  in  this  city,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
flicting interest  which  might  occur. 
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All  Original. — As  stated  in  the  Salutatory  of  the  first  number, 
the  design  of  the  Press  is  more  to  induce  medical  men  of  this  Coast 
to  extend  their  subscriptions  to  medical  journals  from  abroad,  than  to 
reproduce,  at  a  much  greater  price,  articles  which  have  already  been 
published. 

But  particularly  it  is  designed  to  encourage  medical  men  in  this 
region  to  more  extended  association  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  friendly  feeling,  and  to  publish 
their  views  on  medical  subjects  connected  with  this  Coast.  Hence,  in 
accordance  with  that  design,  this  present  number  is  filled  solely  with 
original  matter. 


Communications  Received. — We  received  too  late  for  insertion  in 
this  number,  the  following  communications.  They  will  appear  in  the 
next. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Females  in  California. 

On  Syphilitic  Vegetations  and  Primary  Chancres  in  California. 

On  Large  Incisions  into  the  Joints. 


Encouraging,  Very. — The  prospects  of  the  Medical  Press  are 
encouraging  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  number.  And  why  is  this  ?  Is  it 
because  that  number  possessed  superior  merits  which  will  recommend 
it  so  abroad  ?  No  :  there  is  no  duty  connected  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  the  editor  is  not  better  qualified,  both  by  taste  and 
ability,  to  perform,  than  supervising  the  publication  of  a  medical  jour- 
nal. Then  why  does  the  profession  of  this  State  wish  the  Press  suc- 
cess ?  It  is  simply  because  the  sentiments  it  contains  are  practical, 
liberal  and  just  to  all.  The  profession  of  the  State  can  readily  dis- 
cover that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  Press  is  to  encourage  every 
honorable  medical  man  to  work,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  become  the 
advocate  of  his  rights  when  he  does  work.  This  was  stated  substan- 
tially in  the  Salutatory,  and  the  promise  shall  be  redeemed  in  its  most 
extended  sense. 

The  noble  ambition  of  those  desirous  of  advancing  the  profession 
and  making  names  for  themselves,  shall  be  encouraged ;  and  every 
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one  who  endeavors  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  this,  shall  be 
fearlessly  rebuked. 

No  prostituted  medical  journal  shall  issue  its  base  insinuations 
against  the  good  name  of  the  entire  profession  of  the  State,  without 
its  infamous  designs  being  exposed. 

The  tendency  of  the  Press  shall  ever  be,  while  under  its  present 
editorial  supervision,  to  reward  every  one  according  to  his  deeds, 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 


Apologetic. — It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that,  since  the  issuing 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  number,  so  many  friends  of  the  Medical 
Press  disapproved  our  course  in  quoting  and  commenting  upon  the 
article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  by  Dr.  Wooster,  relating  to  ourself. 

The  propriety  of  quoting  such  phraseology  may  not  have  been  duly 
considered,  in  view  of  its  being  the  language  which  one  might  expect 
to  emanate  from  the  lowest  ribald,  not  from  the  editor  of  a  Medical 
Journal.  At  any  rate,  such  quotations  shall  never  find  place  in  our 
journal  again.  But,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  past,  we  will  have  to 
state  that  even  now  we  consider  our  defense  (without  the  quotation) 
proper.  If  not  in  that  case,  we  cannot  conceive  under  what  circum- 
stances self-defense  would  be  justifiable. 

We  are,  however,  in  one  respect  highly  gratified  to  have  the  friends 
of  medical  improvement  express  so  candidly  their  opinions,  even  when 
in  disapprobation  of  what  we  did,  because  it  proves  conclusively  that 
they  sincerely  wish  the  Press  success,  by  endeavoring  to  correct  its 
faults ;  and  if  it  be  really  so  that  we  made  a  defense  when  none  was 
required,  we  shall  endeavor  to  profit  in  future  by  our  error  in  this 
matter.  But  before  our  readers  condemn  us  too  much  for  noticing 
that  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unworthy  of  attention,  we  would 
request  them  to  consider  that  the  assaults  so  frequently  made  upon  our 
professional  character  through  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, were  then  uncontradicted  abroad,  and  that  the  matter  is  not  under- 
stood in  other  States  and  countries  where  that  journal  circulates,  as 
here. 

And  having  given,  as  we  think,  sufficient  evidence  to  show  Dr. 
Wooster  in  his  true  character,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  verdict  of  the 
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medical  world  to  award  him  the  names  of  calumniator  and  perjurer, 
or  milder  ones,  as  charity  and  a  sense  of  justice  dictate.  Our  defense 
will  therefore  stop  here,  and  his  name  shall  never  appear  in  our  journal 
again.  And  having  no  other  enemies  on  this  coast  whom  we  could  not 
forgive,  the  readers  of  the  Press  shall  have  no  further  cause  to  com- 
plain of  our  occupying  space  in  its  pages  for  our  own  defense. 

Our  Treatment  of  Indigestion. — We  have  received  a  dozen 
or  more  letters  written  some  months  since,  which  remain  unan- 
swered, requesting  our  opinions  in  regard  to  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  different  diseases.  Among  them  are  four  or  five, 
referring  to  indigestion,  and  without  considering  all  the  particular 
inquiries  they  contain,  we  hope  our  correspondents  will  accept  simply 
a  statement  of  our  treatment  of  the  disease  contained  in  the  Press, 
which  we  will  send  to  each.  In  view  of  our  multiplicity  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  those  who  write  to  us  for  our  opinions  upon  various 
medical  subjects,  will  not,  we  hope,  think  it  any  want  of  respect 
towards  themselves,  if  we  do  not  always  answer  their  communications 
promptly.  And  while  we  feel  pleased,  even  flattered  we  may  say, 
with  the  evidences  of  confidence  in  us  which  these  letters  contain, "  we 
must  say  that  the  duty  of  answering  them  is  sometimes  a  little  oner- 
ous. We  would  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not  disposed 
to  complain,  but  would  ask  our  friends  to  consider  whether  they  have 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  know  or  have  discovered  anything  new 
in  regard  to  any  particular  disease,  before  requesting  our  views 
regarding  it  in  extenso  ;  because  many  of  these  letters,  to  be  answered 
fully,  would  require  ten  or  fifteen  pages  of  closely  written  foolscap, 
and  yet  every  idea  we  could  give  would  be  found  much  better 
expressed,  and  more  fully  developed,  in  any  standard  work  upon  the 
subject.  We  do  not  refer  particularly  to  the  letters  upon  indigestion, 
which  we  now  propose  answering  ;  for  although  some  of  them  contain 
questions  requiring  answers  which  can  be  found  in  all  the  standard 
works,  still  they  all  appear  to  have  as  their  prominent  object,  that  of 
making  the  pertinent  inquiry,  viz  :  "  What  is  our  treatment " — which 
we  now  give. 

The  remedy  which  we  rely  upon  almost  exclusively  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  is  the  following,  and  which  was  the  one  used  in  those 
patients  referred  to  in  one  of  these  letters : 
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R.  Fel.  Boven.  (fresh)     oz.  v 

Spr.  Yin.  Gal.  oz.  x 

Tr.  Castor.  Amm.       oz.  i 
Tr.  Assafoet.  oz.  ii         M. 

Signa. — Give  a  small  wineglass  full  immediately  after  each  meal. 

Occasionally  the  quantity  has  to  be  diminished  to  one-half  this 
amount,  in  consequence  of  its  acting  too  much  as  a  laxative.  In 
some  instances  the  Tr.  Castor.  Amm.  is  omitted,  as  also  the  Tr.  Assafoet. 
either  to  accommodate  the  whim  or  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient. 
Again,  in  some  instances,  one  oz.  Tr.  Cayenne  is  added  to  the  com- 
pound. 

This  preparation  keeps  the  bowels  soluble,  as  a  general  rule,  relieves 
flatulency,  the  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  stomach  after  eating,  and, 
above  all,  it  exercises  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system,  the  condition  of  which,  in  many  instances,  is  such  as  to  repress 
obsta  all  hope,  and  render  the  patient  tired  of  life,  and  is  found  a  great 
cle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  practitioner  in  his  efforts  to  cure. 

This  practice,  so  different  from  that  generally  pursued,  has  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results  in  many  of  the  most  inveterate 
cases,  and  is  what  we  confidently  recommend  to  our  friends,  as  the 
best  known  in  the  profession. 


"  The  San  Francisco  Medical  Press,  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly 
medical  journal  just  issued  on  the  other  side  of  this  continent.  The 
editor  is  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  journal  readers  as  an  enterprising  operating  surgeon. 

"  It  is,  probably — judging  from  the  character  of  the  editorials — the 
offspring  of  some  of  the  vicious  rivalries  which  afflict  the  profession  in 
that  region.  An  editorial  article  under  the  caption  of  '  Our  enemies 
and  Ourself,'  states  that  the  editor  has  '  been  selected  as  an  object  of 
especial  animosity,  by  a  certain  combination  of  medical  gentlemen.' 
Another  under  the  editorial  head,  is  evidently  intended  as  a  severe 
thrust  at  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, and  is  ingeniously  worded,  as  if  to  avoid  making  the  writer  amen- 
able to  a  libel  suit. 

"  If  the  editorial  indorsement  of  a  puff  of  Dr.  Reese,  of  New 
York,  is  intended  as  an  indication  of  the  professional '  tone '  of  the 
Press,  it  is  well  for  the  success  of  the  journal  that  it  is  located  at  a 
distance  from  those  who  know  him. 
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"  Some  fair  original  articles  are  presented,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  journal  is  excellent." 

The  above,  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
is  the  first  notice  of  the  Medical  Press  bj  a  medical  journal,  which 
has  reached  us,  and  if  that  is  a  criterion  of  what  medical  men  abroad 
say  and  think  of  our  journal,  it  will  be  very  discouraging,  because 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  statement  that  the  Press  is  the 
"  offspring  of  vicious  rivalries  'affecting  the  profession  "  of  this  region. 

We  expected,  and  were  prepared  to  endure,  severe  criticisms  upon 
our  editorial  management  of  a  medical  journal,  for  which  we  neither 
professed  to  have  great  ability  nor  taste,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
have  our  motives  in  establishing  one,  so  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented by  any  medical  man.  However,  we  shall  endure  this  patiently, 
because  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  understood  by  our  editorial  frater- 
nity, and  we  hope  it  will  be  with  them  as  it  has  been  with  medical  men  of 
this  city,  that  they  will  do  us  justice  when  they  know  us  better. 

The  sweeping  condemnation  of  Dr.  Reese,  of  New  York,  we  must 
condemn  in  the  strongest  terms,  because  his  name  has  been  honorably 
associated  with  American  medical  literature  too  long  to  admit  of  it 
with  any  degree  of  justice.  From  our  earliest  recollections  of  prom- 
inent members  of  the  profession  of  this  country,  the  name  of 
David  Meredith  Reese  has  been  held  in  respect  by  medical  men  of 
our  acquaintance,  as  the  learned  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Castleton 
Medical  College,  and  Editor  of  the  American  edition  of  Cooper's  Sur- 
gical Dictionary,  and  we  will  never  notice  an  unqualified  denounce- 
ment of  that  venerable  name,  without  attempting  to  vindicate  it. 

In  the  above  quotatation,  the  editors  of  the  Reporter  award  us  a 
talent  which  we  had  no  idea  of  possessing,  when  they  state  that  we 
ingeniously  worded  a  condemnation  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Pacific 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  seemingly  to  avoid  being  made  amen- 
able to  a  libel  suit.  As  we  do  not  covet  the  reputation  of  any  such 
shrewdness  in  the  use  of  words,  we  are  not  much  obliged  to  the  writers 
for  this  forced  left-handed  compliment.  The  editors  of  the  Reporter 
will  evidently  understand  us  better  on  reading  this  number. 

We  hope  it  may  occur  that  the  just  tribute  we  paid  Dr.  Reese, 
between  whom  and  the  editors  of  the  Reporter  there  appears  to  exist 
no  friendly  feeling,  did  not  in  any  wise  influence  them  in  writing  the 
above  notice  of  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Press. 
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As  it  should  be. — We  have  already  received  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  among  intelligent  persons  not  belonging  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  not  a  day  passes  without  new  accessions  of  the  same 
to  our  list.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  London  Lancet  has  an 
immense  circulation  among  the  mass  of  the  intelligent  people,  and 
exercises  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  public  mind  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Profession  in  that  city.  If  the  Medi- 
cal Press  does  not  become  to  San  Francisco  what  the  Lancet  is  to 
London  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  its  management, 
because  the  people  are  generally  more  intelligent  and  greater  readers 
than  those  of  London. 


Personal.- — Dr.  Lane,  who  visited  our  city  some  months  since  in 
the  capacity  of  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Warren,  has  resigned 
his  position  for  the  purpose  of  spending  some  months  in  the  hospitals 
of  Europe,  after  which  he  designs  coming  to  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a  permanent  home,  as  we  are  pleased  to  learn.  Dr. 
Lane  was  marked  first  in  the  list  of  candidates  who  were  examined 
for  assistant  surgeons  in  the  Navy,  in  the  year  1856.  His  intelli- 
gence, suavity  of  manners,  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  secured 
many  friends  among  medical  men  in  this  city  during  his  brief  stay, 
who  could  but  be  pleased  at  the  accession  to  their  ranks,  of  one  so 
well  calculated  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession. 


False  and  Defamatory. — There  is  a  medical  journal  in  this  city, 
(the  very  name  of  which  we  despise,  though  it  owes  its  origin  to  our 
bounty)  which  has  been  converted  into  an  engine  designed  to  injure 
us.  We  gave  liberally  to  establish  it,  under  the  promise  by  the 
editors,  that  it  should  be  a  high  toned,  liberal  journal,  equally  open  to 
all  honorable  medical  men.  That  journal  has  been  made  the  machine 
for  the  publication  of  falsehoods  of  the  grossest  kind  against  us. 
These  articles  so  replete  with  low  epithets,  cannot  be  noticed  specially 
by  us.  Let  the  profession  of  the  State  pass  a  verdict  upon  the  merits 
of  a  journal,  through  which  confidence  the  most  sacred  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  every  principle  respected  by  a  man  of  honorable  soul,  has 
been  trampled  under  foot. 
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lebiefos  anfr  llotiws. 


Hastings'  Practice  of  Surgery. — We  are  proud  to  be  able  to 
record  the  fact,  that  we  have  a  medical  gentleman  in  San  Francisco, 
who  has  had  the  industry  to  edit  as  good  a  work  on  any  branch  of 
Medical  Science,  as  that  of  Dr.  John  Hastings  on  Surgery.  It  has 
not  received  the  commendation  of  all  our  medical  men,  and  why  ?  Is 
it  because  they  consider  it  not  a  good  compilation  ?  No  ;  it  is  because 
they  are  not  willing  to  award  honorable  meed  to  those  whose  interests 
conflict  with  their  own. 

Dr.  Hastings  is  not  a  friend  of  ours.  We  have  never  spoken  with 
him  ;  but  we  are  a  friend  to  any  effort  which  adds  dignity  and  char- 
acter to  the  medical  profession  of  this  coast.  His  work  on  Minor  Sur- 
gery has  not  obtained  the  patronage  it  deserves.  Students  and  young 
practitioners  cannot  buy  any  other  work  upon  the  subject,  as  good,  at 
the  price  it  has  been  selling  in  this  city. 


Marysville  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Edited  by 
Lorenzo  Hubbard,  M.  D. — We  received  a  number  of  the  above 
named  journal,  recently  established  in  Marysville,  California.  By 
some  mishap  it  passed  out  of  our  hands  before  we  had  read  it.  But 
knowing  the  editor,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Reporter  will  show  the  evidence  of  an  active  pen. 


Annual  Report  of  E.  B.  Campbell,  Esq.,  the  State  Begistrar 
of  California,  for  the  Year  1859. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  above  from  the  author.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  system  and  efficiency, 
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more  than  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages  and  divorces. 

Judging  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  registration  law 
meets  with  considerable  opposition  in  California,  and  leads  to  the 
apprehension  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry  into  effect  fully. 

In  England  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  trace  lineage  through  cen- 
turies, but  in  the  United  States  it  is  different,  and  many  of  our  citizens 
fail  to  obtain  entailed  property  in  Europe,  which  justly  belongs  to 
them,  through  defect  in  our  registration  laws.  In  California,  well 
executed  laws  of  this  kind  would  ultimately  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
because  of  the  immense  number  of  our  people  being  foreign-born,  and 
connected  with  wealthy  families  in  Europe,  and  whose  descendants 
may  fall  heirs  to  large  entailed  estates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  medical  journalists  especially  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  so  many  are  alive  to  the  sense 
of  their  duty  in  regard  to  it. 


Keport  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  of  Califor- 
nia, by  Thos.  M.  Logan,  M.  D.,  of  Sacramento. — -We  have  to  ack- 
nowledge the  receipt  of  the  above  report— a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known,  in  connection  with  his  extended 
observations  upon  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
branch  of  inquiry  towards  the  advancement  of  which  his  labors  have 
materially  contributed.  The  etiology  of  disease,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  meteorology  and  typography,  opens  a  wide  field  for  inves- 
tigation ;  and  we  consider  it  fortunate  the  labor  of  exploring  it  should 
have  devolved  upon  one  so  competent.  The  report  constitutes  a  por- 
tion of  the  transactions  of  the  "  American  Medical  Association,"  and 
as  such  has  received  the  indorsement  of  that  learned  and  respectable 
body.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  tables  and  diagrams,  explaining 
the  views  and  authenticating  the  facts  contained  in  its  pages. 
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On  the  Diseases  of  Females  in  California. 

BY  E.  A.  RUNKLER,  M.  D.,  OF  PLACERVILLE. 

FIRST  PART. 

"  Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras."—  Ovid. 
Weaker  and  more  delicate  than  man,  woman,  his  most 
faithful  and  devoted  friend,  is  subject,  not  only  to  most  of  the 
diseases  of  the  human  race,  and  to  those  diseases  peculiar  to 
her  organs  of  reproduction,  but  her  delicate  constitution,  and 
the  easily  excitable  irritability  of  her  nervous  system,  render 
her  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  all  physical,  as  well  as 
moral  exterior  influences.  Besides  these  general  causes  of 
diseases  of  females,  the  woman  in  California  is  exposed  to 
peculiar  causes,  inherent  to  the  climate,  customs  of  the  country, 
and  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  In  old  and  settled 
countries,  woman  forms,  from  childhood,  relations  more  or  less 
intimate  with  members  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  she  finds 
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pleasure  in  prosperity,  and  comfort  in  adversity.  Trans- 
ferred into  a  new  country,  she  is  like  a  flower  transplanted  in 
ungenial  ground,  desolate,  and  ever  exposed  to  stormy  days  ; 
fearful  and  reluctant  to  form  connections  with  persons,  the 
antecedents  of  whom  she  does  not  know,  she  often  strives, 
with  fruitless  efforts,  to  improve  her  condition.  The  first 
effect  of  these  causes,  is  sadness  ;  her  humor  becomes  changed  ; 
her  gaiety  is  gone  :  she  becomes  irritable  and  morose.  More 
marked  symptoms  will  then  appear.  Spasmodic,  or  so  called 
hysteric  fits,  will  set  in,  when  the  spinal  column  is  engaged  ; 
and  monomania,  and  other  intellectual  derangements,  will  be 
manifested  when  the  irritation  involves  the  brain.  These 
premonitory  signs  may  sometimes  last  for  years,  and  then  sub- 
side, Sooner  or  later,  some  acute  disease  will  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  often  serious  complications,  profound  alterations, 
in  some  organic  structures,  will  be  found,  which  are  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  art. 

When  a  naturally  good  tempered  woman  becomes  fretful, 
her  husband  and  friends,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  her 
pathological  condition,  often  regard  it  as  of  little  importance, 
and  by  uncharitable  treatment  increase  the  existing  evil.  Of 
this,  I  have  been  for  years  a  daily  witness. 

The  innate  modesty  of  woman,  even  in  the  lowest  social 
position,  is  often  a  great  hindrance  to  the  physician  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  her  health  ;  a  knowledge 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  afford  any  effectual 
relief.  Therefore  many  medical  men,  unmindful,  not  only 
of  what  they  owe  to  their  patients,  but  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion, will  not  trouble  themselves  with  making  a  correct  diag- 
nosis in  such  cases  ;  they  will  limit  their  treatment  to  some 
palliatives.  Thus,  the  poor  woman  finding  no  relief,  or  only 
a  temporary  one,  will  wander  from  one  physician  to  another, 
until  at  last  she  finds  the  man  who  will  do  his  duty  when  it  is 
too  late.  This  sad  picture  is,  unfortunately,  not  exaggerated 
and,  for  the  illustration  of  what  is  advanced,  I  beg  leave  to 
cite  a  few  of  the  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  I  have  met 
of  late  in  my  own  practice. 

First  Case.     Cancer. — Mrs.  McC,  aged  fifty  years,  of  this 
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City,  had  been  unwell  a  long  time  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  ;  for  the  improvement  of  her  health,  she  was  advised  to 
visit  her  children  in  California.  There  was  occasional  hem- 
orrhage from  the  uterus,  which,  having  considerably  reduced 
her  strength,  increased  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  her 
life.  Many  physicians  had  been  consulted,  and  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by  the  employment  of 
astringents  and  styptics.  When  I  was  called,  she  was  in  bed, 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  I  explained  to  her,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  her  any  good  without  a 
knowledge  of  her  malady.  She  readily  consented  to  an  exam^ 
ination,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  fungus 
nematodes,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  os  tincae,  and  probably 
involving  the  left  ovary.  I  had  no  expectation  of  effecting  a 
radical  cure,  but  hoped,  by  stopping  the  bleeding,  and  by 
appropriate  hygienic  treatment,  to  prolong  her  life,  and  make 
her  condition  comfortable.  Crushed  ice,  in  a  bladder,  applied 
to  the  pubis,  stopped  the  hemorrhage  in  a  few  hours,  and  a 
course  of  mild  tonics,  sarsaparilla,  with  occasional  anodynes, 
and  a  light  nourishing  diet,  restored  her  health  to  a  tolerable 
degree.  The  hemorrhage  reappeared  in  about  six  months 
afterward,  and  was  again  arrested  by  ice.  It  recurred  from 
time  to  time,  until  her  death,  which  occurred  about  two  years 
after  my  first  visit,  from  the  unavoidable  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Second  Case.  Ketroversion  of  the  Womb. — Mrs.  H.,  of 
Cedarville,  aged  twenty-two,  had  given  birth  to  a  child  two 
years  previous,  and  from  that  time  had  suffered  almost  con- 
stant pain  in  the  sacral,  pubic,  and  sciatic  regions,  extending 
up  to  her  right  shoulder.  She  had  become  very  thin  and  irri- 
table ;  had  lost  her  gaiety  and  appetite,  and  was  often  weep- 
ing without  cause,  and  experienced  remarkable  sensations. 
Several  physicians  had  seen  her,  and  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
nervous  weakness,  for  which  quinine,  iron,  and  other  tonics, 
were  fruitlessly  administered.  When  I  was  called  to  attend 
her,  her  spirits  were  extremely  dejected.  She  had  a  pain  in 
the  right  shoulder,  and  there  was  tenderness  in  the  hypochon- 
driuim    She  had  also  pains  about  her  loins,  but  there  was  no 
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soreness  in  Her  abdomen.  I  declared  that  there  was  engorge- 
ment of  the  liver,  that  there  must  also  be  something  wrong 
with  the  womb  ;  but  that  without  an  exploration,  I  could  not 
tell  what  was  really  the  matter.  Long  suffering  had  already 
reconciled  the  patient  to  this  disagreeable  necessity,  and  her 
husband  obtained  her  consent  to  an  examination.  The  os 
uteri  was  high  up,  pressed  against  the  pubis  ;  and  by  the 
rectum,  I  found  the  fundus  imbedded  low  down  in  the  recto-va- 
ginal cul-de-sac.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  retroversion.  I 
explained  it  in  an  intelligible  way  to  the  interested  parties,  who 
consented  to  the  replacement,  to  be  performed  the  following 
morning.  During  the  night,  I  evacuated  the  bowels  by  a  lax- 
ative ;  and  by  an  emollient  and  narcotic  suppository,  I  effected 
the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani.  After  the  evacuation  of 
the  bladder,  by  the  catheter,  the  patient  was  placed  on  the 
bed-side  upon  her  knees,  the  pelvis  high  up,  and  the  face  down 
level  with  the  knees.  With  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
in  the  bowel,  and  the  index  of  the  right  hand  in  the  vagina,  I 
got  hold  of  the  tumor,  which  glided  to  the  upper  strait,  where, 
with  a  jerk,  it  contracted,  and  assumed  its  normal  position. 
Having  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  the  removal  of  the 
hepatic  engorgement,  I  ordered  a  horizontal  position,  particu- 
larly upon  the  abdomen,  to  be  continued  for  a  long  time, 
strengthening  food,  tonics,  and  astringent  injections.  I  also 
recommended  the  frequent  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  to  pre- 
vent its  pushing  the  uterus  back  again.  Either  from  the  non- 
observance  of  my  directions,  or  from  a  too  long  relaxation  of 
the  uterine  ligaments,  they  contracted  only  partially,  and  very 
slowly.  The  womb  was  never  retroverted  again  ;  but  having 
ample  evidence  that  it  had  been  somewhat  displaced,  I  re- 
placed it  several  times.  Though  the  woman  has  regained  a 
comparatively  good  state  of  health,  there  are  still  signs  that 
everything  is  not  entirely  right. 

Third  Case.  Complicated  Meteitis  and  Ovaritis. — A 
German  lady,  aged  thirty-six,  had  been  affected  for  several 
years  with  amenorrhcea,  general  bad  health,  and  occasionally 
terrible  spasmodic  fits.  Many  means  had  been  employed  to 
quiet  her  nerves,  and  to  recall  her  suppressed  menses,  to 
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which  were  attributed  all  her  other  distressing  symptoms. 
The  last  physician  who  had  been  employed,  had  subjected  her 
to  a  long  course  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  the  stimulating  effects  of 
which  brought  on  a  very  abundant  and  highly  offensive  leu- 
corrhoea,  so  that  her  husband  contracted  from  it  blennorrhagia. 
These  poor,  though  highly  respectable  people,  were  greatly 
incensed,  and  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  each  other,  upon 
the  appearance  of  so  suspicious  a  symptom.  My  advice  being 
requested,  I  explained  how  any  irritating  discharge  from  the 
woman,  may  affect  the  man,  without  there  being  the  slightest 
cause  for  suspecting  impurity.  This  greatly  relieved  their 
minds.  An  antiphlogistic  course,  followed  by  slight  astrin- 
gent injections,  cured  the  blennorrhoea,  and  relieved,  in  some 
measure,  the  leucorrhceal  discharge.  The  leucorrhoea,  how- 
ever, reappeared  soon  after,  and  the  nervous  disturbance  also. 
I  declared  then,  that  an  effectual  relief  could  not  be  given 
without  an  examination  of  the  affected  parts.  I  found  the  os 
uteri  of  a  darker  color  than  natural,  and  greatly  tumefied,  with 
excoriations.  As  soon  as  I  touched  its  orifice  with  a  probe,  a 
sharp  pain  shot  through  the  womb,  the  right  ovary,  and  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  up  to  the  right  scapula.  I  soon  ascer- 
tained, that  there  was  not  only  metritis,  but  that  the  right 
ovary  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  that  there  also  was  tenderness  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  By  small  bleedings  and  numerous  cups,  several  times 
repeated,  warm  baths,  warm  emollient  drinks,  injections,  laxa- 
tives, and  a  low  diet,  all  the  acute  symptoms  subsided  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  uterine  and  the  hepatic  engorgement,  and 
ovarian  tumor,  disappeared.  The  leucorrhceal  discharge  also 
nearly  ceased.  I  then  cauterized  the  excoriations,  recom- 
mended counter  irritation  near  the  affected  parts,  slight  astrin- 
gent injections,  and  decoct,  taraxaci  with  iron,  by  which 
the  patient  regained  apparently  good  health.  The  monthly 
flux,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  probably  never  will,  from 
permanent  injury  to  the  ovaries,  or  to  the  fallopian  tubes,  by 
the  long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Fourth  Case.    Induration  and  Atresia  Uteri,  with  Com- 
plication.—A  lady  from  the  neigborhood  of  Gold  Hill,  aged 
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forty-two  years,  had  been  unwell  for  many  years,  and  had  suf- 
fered particularly  from  piles,  prolapsus  ani,  and  dysmenorrhoea; 
her  courses  had  entirely  stopped  during  the  last  year,  and  her 
nervous  system  had  become  exceedingly  irritable,  and  of  late 
fits  of  insanity  had  frequently  appeared,  lasting  from  one  to 
two  days.  Several  physicians  had  been  consulted,  who  advised 
her  husband  to  send  her  to  the  insane  asylum,  to  which  he 
was  greatly  opposed  ;  he  therefore  applied  for  my  advice. 
The  hemorrhoids  indicated  some  abdominal  engorgement,  and 
the  dysmenorrhoea  and  amenorrhoea  something  wrong  in  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  These  signs,  however,  were  too 
vague  to  form  any  correct  diagnosis,  and,  therefore,  I  requested 
an  examination.  The  neck  of  the  womb  was  hardened,  pale, 
and  spotted  by  several  sores,  and  on  attempting  to  introduce 
a  small  sound  into  its  meatus,  I  found  it  entirely  obliterated. 
A  hypogastric  and  per-rectum  examination  revealed  the  exis- 
tence of  a  large  pulsating  tumor  in  the  fundus,  from  which 
started  sometimes  sharp,  lancinating  pains,  up  to  the  left  clav- 
icle. The  left  ovary,  and  both  lobes  of  the  liver  were  tender, 
and  the  heart  somewhat  hyper trophied.  The  lungs  did  not 
give  any  abnormal  sounds.  I  removed,  by  general  and  local 
baths,  and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means,  all  the  acute  symp- 
toms. To  relieve  the  atresia,  I  punctured  the  os  uteri  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  but  without  obtaining  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  tumor.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  womb,  the  impos- 
sibility to  determine  exactly  its  actual  position,  and  fearful- 
ness  of  running  it  through  in  a  wrong  direction,  made  me 
reluctant  to  push  the  trochar  any  further.  I  therefore  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  attempt  with  a  small  rounded  probe  to 
make  a  passage — with  difficulty  I  made  a  perforation  of  nearly 
an  inch,  but  was  still  unable  to  reach  the  tumor.  All  further 
exertions  were  now  fruitless,  for  there  was  a  hard,  unyielding 
obstacle,  and  the  contractions  of  the  womb  itself,  resisted  any 
new  attempt.  I  therefore  limited  myself,  for  the  present,  to 
the  introduction  of  a  small  gum  elastic  catheter  into  the  new 
canal,  to  prevent  its  closure.  The  operation  was  followed  by 
no  inflammatory  symptoms  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
baths  and  sedatives,  there  was  an  evident  nervous  disturbance 
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manifested  by  a  dry  cough,  which  soon  yielded  to  small  bleed- 
ings, anodynes,  and  expectorants.  The  first  two  measures 
had,  besides,  the  desired  effect  to  relieve  the  spasm  of  the  cer- 
vix, which  had  arrested  my  progress,  and  it  soon  allowed  the 
escape  of  a  black  bloody  matter  contained  in  the  uterine 
tumor.  From  the  beginning  of  my  treatment,  the  cerebral 
derangement  had  considerably,  though  not  entirely  disappeared. 
I  scon  observed,  that  it  was  strongly  connected  with  a  tender- 
ness which  occasionally  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac region.  There  were  evident  symptoms  of  a  catarrh 
of  the  biliary  ducts  ;  I  therefore  concluded,  that  strong  irrita- 
ting bile,  retained,  or  when  passing  through  the  duodenum, 
might  react  upon  the  highly  irritable  nervous  system,  and 
cause  the  cerebral  disturbance.  Counter  irritation  to  the 
right  hypochondrium,  pil.  hydrargyri,  laxatives,  soda,  and  dil- 
uent drinks,  soon  caused  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  men- 
tal derangement.  Several  applications  of  leeches  corrected  by 
degrees  the  disorder  of  the  heart.  The  sores  on  the  os  tincse 
were  cauterized,  baths,  discutent  suppositories,  emollient  in- 
jections, continued  for  a  long  time,  removed  the  induration  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  woman  became  apparently  well. 

SECOND   PART. 

Prof.  Dunglison  (Med.  Diet.,)  says,  that  at  times  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  refer  to  the  liver,  as  the  cause  of  symptoms, 
with  which  it  is  in  no  wise  connected.  This  may  have  been 
so  in  certain  latitudes.  However,  it  is  a  well  acknowledged 
fact,  that  in  all  inter-tropical  countries,  and  in  those  regions 
where  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  frequent, 
diseases  of  the  liver  will  predominate  over  all  others,  or  will 
be  connected  with  most  pathological  conditions.  Since  the 
labors  of  Messrs.  Kiernan,  Bernard,  Budd,  Schmidt,  Lehmann, 
and  others,  the  structure,  relations,  and  functions  of  the  liver, 
are  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  organ  furnishing,  not  only  one  of  the  secre- 
tions necessary  to  digestion,  but  also  a  factor  of  a  part  of  the 
bloodcells,  and,  besides,  the  agent  by  which  is  carried  off  that 
part  of  the  carbonized  heterogeneous  matter  that  the  lungs 
are  unable  to  expel  from  the  circulation.    So  highly  important 
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and  complicated  a  mechanism,  must,  of  necessity,  become 
easily  deranged  by  the  influence  of  any  disorder  in  the  neigh- 
boring organs,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  external  influences. 
This  explains  the  frequency  of  hepatic  affections. .  However,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  that  these  hepatic  derangements,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  when  prop- 
erly attended  ^to,  and  taken  in  time,  they  will  readily  yield  to 
a  rational  treatment.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  in  this  country 
very  few  of  those  rapid  and  profound  alterations  so  often 
observed  in  more  southern  climates.  We  have  here  to  deal 
more  with  hypertrophy,  simple  enlargement  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver,  and  more  particularly  with  the  catarrhal  engorge- 
ment of  the  biliary  ducts,  so  well  described  by  Prof.  Budd. 
(Diseases  of  the  Liver.)  By  the  sedentary  habits  of  the  female 
of  California,  she  is  too  much  deprived,  as  well  of  the  solar 
rays,  as  of  the  oxygen,  so  necessary  to  the  vital  functions. 
This  impairs  her  whole  organic  economy,  and  her  blood 
affords  an  insufficient  stimulus  to  the  nervous  structure,  and 
embarrasses  still  more  the  languid  portal  circulation,  thereby 
causing  all  kinds  of  abdominal  obstructions.  Such  an  anoma- 
lous condition  will  naturally  react  sooner  or  later,  particu- 
larly upon  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  liver  and  the  stomach  ; 
and  as  by  the  numerous  anastomoses  of  the  different  nerves 
and  blood  vessels,  there  is  always  a  strong  sympathetic  action 
between  different  organs,  we  will  seldom  find  one  organ  alone 
affected.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  to  signalize  ;  for  I 
know,  by  experience,  that  many  physicians,  unmindful  of  it, 
limit  their  treatment  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  rest,  and  thus  do  a  great  injury,  not 
only  to  the  patient,  but  also  to  themselves. 

By  the  above  described  cases,  it  has  been  seen  how  compli- 
cated diseases  of  females  often  are,  and  how,  almost  always  in 
California,  metritis  is  connected  with  ovaritis,  and  particularly 
with  hepatitis.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  any,  even 
the  slightest  derangement  of  the  female  gestative  organs,  may 
entail  upon  the  woman,  not  immediate  death,  but  the  greatest 
suffering  and  despair  for  years.  Mr.  Colombat  says,  with 
great  truth  :  "  Que  souvent  des  femmes  apparamment  fraiches  et 
belles,  sont  affligees  avec  les  plus  horribles  infirmites." 
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The  coming  generations  will  be  acclimatized,  and  exempt 
from  many  unfavorable  influences  that  operate  upon  the  pres- 
ent ;  their  maladies  will  be  lighter,  but  the  courageous  woman, 
who  has  aided  us  to  add  one  bright  star  to  this  glorious  Union, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  her  health,  is  entitled  to  our  peculiar  care 
and  sympathy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  medical  frater- 
nity will  do  her  justice. 


Osi   the   Preparations  of  Pharmacy. 

BY  E.  J.  CANAVAN,  APOTHECARY,  SACRAMENTO. 

Ed.  Medical  Press  : — Thinking  that  ideas  on  pharmaceu- 
tical education,  however  small  their  advancement  may  be,  may 
interest  your  readers,  and  aid  us  in  bringing  about  a  change 
in  the  present  plan  of  seizing  with  avidity,  and  lauding  beyond 
their  deserts,  many  preparations  entitled  to  little  confidence, 
as  is  done  by  many,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publi  shing  in 
your  journal  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  within  the  last  five  years  several  prepara- 
tions have  sprung  up  among  us,  which,  in  the  whirlwind  of 
this  fast  age,  have  been  used  by  many  physicians  of  eminence, 
and  been  found  worthless,  making,  for  the  time  being,  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  money  to  the  patient  and  a  bubble  reputa- 
tion for  the  manufacturers.  Now  I  propose  to  examine  some 
of  these  preparations. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  preparations  known  as  fluid 
extracts,  (and  hereafter  discuss  other  preparations,)  of  which, 
with  the  exceptions  of  cubebs,  black  pepper,  rhubarb,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  senna,  pinkroot,  and  valerian,  there  are  none  others 
allowed  in  our  United  States  dispensatory  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  I  noticed  a  lengthy  article  by  Prof.  Proctor,  in 
the  November  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
on  the  preparation  of  the  above,  and  other  fluid  extracts,  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  formula  for  oleo-resinous 
extracts.  Icannot  see  the  merit  which  is  claimed  by  the  Professor 
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in  his  suggestions  for  their  adoption  in  our  next  pharmacopoeia. 
Amongst  the  number,  he  names  Prunus  Virginiana,  which,  as 
all  medical  men  must  be  aware,  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
its  medical  properties  by  heat,  losing  its  free  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  considerably  abating  its  tonic  power,  while  the  Uni- 
ted States  dispensatory  has  ordered  a  very  beautiful  prepara- 
tion, made  by  infusion  in  cold  water,  which  gives  us  the  medici- 
nal properties  entirely  uninjured*  He  also  gives  a  formula  for 
the  fluid  extract  senega,  which  is  also  injured  by  boiling, 
throwing  down  its  albumen,  and  with  it  its  active  principle, 
or  part  of  it,  polygalic  acid.  I  also  notice  in  our  market, 
fluid  extract  veratrium  viride,  which  yields  its  active  medicinal 
properties  to  strong  alcohol.  As  an  instance  of  the  non-medici- 
nal virtues  of  this  last  named  fluid  extract,  a  medical  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  mine,  assures  me  that  he  administered  four 
drachms  of  the  fluid  extract  of  veratrium  viride  without  any 
effect,  when  on  using  Norwood's  tincture  in  the  officinal  dose, 
he  experienced  the  happiest  results.  This,  and  other  instances 
of  the  inertness  of  fluid  extracts,  led  myself,  and  an  experienced 
chemist,  to  investigate  it,  and  to  find  that  water  will  remove 
its  coloring  properties,  without  affecting,  to  any  perceptible 
degree,  its  medicinal  properties,  which  strong  alcohol  fully 
developed.  However,  we  have  not  finished  our  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  propose  to  give  our  ideas  on  it  more  fully 
in  our  next  paper. 

Another  medical  gentleman  perceiving  that  an  anodyne  was 
indicated,  used  the  fluid  extract  cannabis  indica,  commencing 
with  twenty  drops,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to 
five  drops  every  half  hour,  until  half  an  ounce  was  adminis- 
tered, perceived  no  effect  on  the  patient ;  but  on  using  the 
tincture  of  the  cannabis,  produced  the  desired  effect.  It  might 
be  well  to  state,  however,  that  the  above  fluid  extracts  were 
of  the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co. 

I  might  take  up  much  more  room,  than  you  would  probably 
be  willing  to  allow,  in  citing  numerous  fluid  extracts,  which, 
from  their  long  continued  evaporation,  become  worthless.  It 
might  be  argued  by  some,  that  in  most  of  these  extracts  there 
is  alcohol  used  :  but  then,  in  answer  to  this,  I  would  say,  that 
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the  proportion  is  necessarily  so  small,  and  the  evaporation  is 
continued  to  such  a  point,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  worthless  ;  even  those  that  are  pre- 
pared in  vacuo,  are,  on  trial  by  investigating  physicians,  found 
wanting. 

In  writing  this  article,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  not  drugs,  outside  of  those  ordered  in 
the  United  States  dispensatory,  that  cannot  be  with  propriety 
manufactured  into  fluid  extracts  ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  no 
apotheeary  should  be  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  fluid  extract 
of  a  drug,  or  in  fact  any  outside  preparation,  without  first 
testing  and  analysing  thoroughly  the  properties  of  the  root  or 
flower  that  he  is  about  to  prepare  ;  and  after  he  has  found  out, 
by  scientific  investigation,  whether  the  drug  yields  its  medici- 
nal properties  to  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  which  are  the  only 
solvents  in  general  use  among  apothecaries,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  should  he  proceed  to  make  fluid  extracts  outside  of  those 
ordered  in  the  United  States  dispensatory. 

Yours, 

E.  J.  Canavan. 


"O-:- 


Removai  of  Seven  inches  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Tibia.— 
Reproduction  of  Bone.— Fracture  of  the  New  Bone- 
Neglected    Fracture  $   pseudarthrosis.—- --Operation.— 

Recovery. 

BY  E.  S.  COOPER,  M.  D.,  PROF.  OP  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  PACIFIC,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  Williams,  aged  twenty-eight,  had  suffered  constant  pain 

in  the  right  tibia  for  seventeen  years  ;  for  six  months  prior  to 

his  consulting  me,  August  10th,  1857,  had  been  able  to  walk 
but  little. 

When  I  first  saw  him,  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  was  greatly 
enlarged,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  The  history  of  the  case, 
together  with  its  presenting  symptoms,  convinced  me  that  it 
was  one  of  suppuration  of  the  bone. 

Operative  procedure. — The  patient  having  been  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  made  an  incision  nine  inches  long, 
commencing  in  front  and  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
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and  continuing  down  its  spine.  Tlic  integument,  fascia,  and 
periosteum  of  the  tibia,  were  cut  through  by  the  first  incision. 
The  tibia  was  so  enlarged  and  softened  as  to  render  it  impof 
ble  to  ascertain  by  external  examination  the  thickness  of  the 
investing  soft  parts.  And  the  bone  itself  was  so  soft,  that 
incisions  could  be  made  into  its  substance  with  as  much  ease  as 
into  a  tendon.  The  middle  and  part  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tibia  was  in  such  a  diseased  condition,  as  to  render  its 
removal  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  only  question  with  me 
became,  whether  I  should  be  guided  by  precedent,  and  ampu- 
tate the  limb,  or  exsect  all  the  diseased  bone  and  depend  for 
a  cure  upon  reproduction  of  the  part.  I  decided  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  periosteum  being  thickened  to  four  or  six  times  its 
natural  state,  and  attached  loosely  to  the  bone,  and  having 
been  divided  by  the  first  incision,  was  readily  detached  from 
it  and  turned  aside  with  the  soft  parts,  leaving  the  bone 
naked  for  more  than  seven  inches.  The  tibia  was  found  to  be 
sound  near  the  lower  terminus  of  the  incision  ;  the  bone  was 
therefore  divided  at  that  point  with  the  chain  saw.  It  was 
also  divided  at  the  upper  part  through  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia.  Though  the  bone  was  considerably  congested,  and 
parts  of  several  small  abscesses  were  to  be  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tibia  above,  I  did  not  conceive 
it  to  be  necessary  to  invade  the  knee-joint  by  removing  the 
remaining  fragment,  for  two  reasons  :  First.  I  thought  the 
bone  would  become  healthy  by  the  free  outlet  that  was  made 
from  it,  and  by  proper  applications  to  it.  Second,  Beca; 
complete  reproduction  of  bone  is  always  effected  more  rapidly 
if  two  extremities  of  bone  remain  after  resection,  than  where 
there  is  one  only.  It  turned  out,  during  the  progress  of  the 
case,  that  this  view  was  correct. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  tibia  into  a  healthy  condition.  A  large  pledget  of  lint 
was  placed  in  the  wound,  occupying  the  entire  space  left  by 
the  removal  of  the  bone,  and  the  flaps  of  soft  parts  were  loosely 
laid  over  this,  without  bringing  them  together,  and  without 
trying  to  make  any  portion  of  the  wound  heal  by  first  inten- 
tion.    A  roller  was  then  applied  to  the  limb,  as  tightly  as  the 
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patient  could  conveniently  bear  it.  commencing  at  the  foot, 
and  continuing  to  above  the  knee.  An  evaporating  lotion 
was  applied  to  the  part.  spir.  minder,  administered  freely,  the 
patient  kept  upon  low  diet,  and  quietly  in  bed,  without  having 
the  dressing  changed  for  four  or  five  davs.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  wound  having  begun  to  suppurate  freely,  the  roller 
was  removed,  the  evaporating  lotion  suspended,  and  a  poul- 
tice applied  to  the  wound.  A  more  nourishing  diet  was  now 
allowed.  Loose  portions  of  the  lint  were  removed  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  not  taken  away  for  more  than 
two  weeks  after  the  operation. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  my  universal  custom  in  the  after 
treatment  of  operations  upon  the  limbs  ;  whether  in  resections, 
or  in  operations  for  pseudarthrosis,  I  never  let  the  wound  heal 
until  the  bones  become  covered  with,  healthy  granulations. 
The  wound  being  kept  open,  prevents  burrowing  of  matter, 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  suffering  and  danger  in  these  cases. 

In  order  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  upper  fragment  of  the 
tibia  into  a  healthy  condition,  I  applied  occasionally  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  alternated  with  black  lotion,  which 
produced  minute  exfoliations  of  bone,  from  time  to  time, 
for  three  weeks  or  more,  when  healthy  granulations  sprang  up 
and  covered  the  entire  bony  surface,  after  which  the  applica- 
tion were  discontinued. 

Thia  case  ,  I    very  finely  without  an   unfavorablo 

symptom  ;  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  patient  could  walk 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  without  the  aid  of  crutches.  At 
the  ond  of  four  months  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  the 
limb  p  i  much  strength,  that  he  could  walk,  with  the 

aid  of  a  chip-,  with  much  facility. 

ait  this  time,  in  hurrying  from  the  house  during  the  pas- 
sage of  a  iii-  root,  he  vras  inn  oyer,  and 
bone  broken.     I  thought,  al  the  time  of  the  injury, 

imply  fibrous,  not  supposing  ih.-it 

BUCh    an    amount    of  b0U€    COttld    be    reproduced    in    BO  -hort  a 

time,  and  -  [uantlj  paid  little  attention  to  the  injury,  fur- 
ther than  the  br  ad  injuries  doj  ofl  parts  .-■■•  ned 
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At  the  end  of  some  months,  however,  I  ascertained  that  the 
reproduced  bone  had  actually  been  fractured,  and,  being  neg- 
lected, had  resulted  in  pseudarthro^is.  The  patient  was  not 
under  my  immediate  supervision  all  this  time.  I  cut  down 
upon  the  bone,  removed  a  partially  developed  synovial  mem- 
brane from  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and,  drilling 
them  in  two  places,  introduced  two  silver  ligatures  which 
kept  them  in  apposition  until  a  bony  union  was  effected,  which 
was  in  about  three  months.  The  wires  were  removed  about 
the  tenth  week. 

Remarks. — I  mention  the  name  in  full,  and  place  of  residence 
of  this  patient,  with  his  consent,  for  the  reason,  that  this  ope- 
ration has  been  censured  and  caricatured  by  several  of  our 
daily  papers,  and  severely  condemned  by  some  bf  the  older 
(though  not  necessarily  wiser  on  that  account)  practitioners  of 
this  City  and  State. 

This  case  is  an  important  one,  seeing  that  it  shows  the  great 
reproductive  power  of  nature  in  bone.  It  is  probably  the  only 
one  on  record  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  a  leg, 
with  so  extensive  disease  of  a  bone,  requiring  the  exsection  of 
so  much  of  its  shaft  entire.  The  reproduced  bone  was  smaller 
at  the  point  of  fracture  than  natural,  but  more  compact,  and 
much  harder  to  drill  than  bones  generally,  upon  which  I  have 
operated  for  pseudarthrosis.  Since  this  last  operation,  it  has 
enlarged,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture, but  also  during  the  entire  length  of  the  tibia  above. 

[St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

[We  reproduce  the  above  article,  because  the  recent  contro- 
versy among  some  French  medical  gentlemen  in  this  City,  in 
regard  to  silver  ligatures,  as  used  in  this  case,  proved  '  that 
the  practice  is  entirely  new  to  many  medical  men  here.  We 
were  perfectly  astonished  at  what  we  read  and  heard  during 
that  controversy.  About  twenty  cases  of  successful  opera- 
tions for  keeping  bones  in  apposition  by  ligatures,  have 
occurred  in  this  City  within  the  past  four  and  a  half  years,  and 
several  of  these  published  in  different  countries  ;  yet  quite  a 
number  of  our  medical  men,  as  it  would  appear,  did  not  know 
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that  such  an  operation  had  ever  been  performed  anywhere. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  associate  with  each 
other  too  little,  and  do  not  read  medical  journals  as  they  ought. 
It  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  medical  periodicals, 
on  this  coast,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  the 
contributions  of  the  liberal  and  intelligent  members  of  the 
profession. 

The  present  condition  of  the  patient  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  in  his  own  words,  from  which  it  will  be 
noticed  that  he  appears  disposed  to  make  an  extensive  use  of 
his  leg. — Ed.] 

Camptonville,  CaL,  March  20th,  1860. 
Dr.  Cooper, 

Dear  Friend  : 

Thinking  it  would  interest  you 
to  hear  from  me,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing.  I  am 
well,  and  my  leg  is  first  best ;  I  can  walk  and  dance  as  well  as 
ever,  or  nearly  so.  I  have  attended  three  parties,  and  danced 
at  them  all  ;  at  the  last  one  I  danced  in  eight  quadrilles,  and 
was  not  tired  in  the  least. 

Yours,  Truly, 

J.  H.  Williams. 

The  plate  on  the  following  page  shows  the  diameter  of  the  bone, 
though  not  its  length.  Two  other  short  pieces  were  removed 
from  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  diseased  tibia  after  taking  out 
the  main  portion  as  represented  in  the  cut. 

The  specimens  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Pacific  Clinical  In. 
firmary,  where  the  curious  are  invited  to  see  them. 
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Tiie  Permanent   or   Adult   Teeth. 

BY  E.   C.  ANGELL,   DENTIST,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 
[CONTINUED.] 

The  cuspidati  are  followed  by  the  second  molars,  which 
take  their  places  directly  behind  the  first,  and  in  like  manner 
cause  no  inconvenience  in  their  eruption.  They  have  usually 
the  same  deep  depressions,  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
and  may  be  preserved  by  the  same  mode  of  treatment  as 
recommended  for  the  first  molars. 

The  eruption  of  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  occurs 
after  a  considerable  interval,  and,  if  they  have  sufficient  room, 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  molars  that  precede  them.  A 
crowded  condition  of  the  jaws,  however,  may  entirely  prevent 
their  eruption,  or  surround  it  with  so  many  difficulties  as  to 
render  their  extraction  necessary  before  their  complete  devel- 
opment. 

The  eruption  and  development  of  these  teeth  completes 
the  adult  set,  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  should  he  be  who  has 
retained  them  all  to  this  period.  Were  it  in  the  power  of 
language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  these  or- 
gans, which  have  perhaps  not  unaptly  been  styled  "  the  gate-way 
of  life,"  the  time  and  space,  however  extended,  would  not  be 
unprofitably  occupied  :  the  effort,  however,  would  be  compara- 
tively idle,  as  few  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  or- 
learn  wisdom  except  through  their  own  misfortunes.  Their 
full  value,  therefore,  can  only  be  taught  by  their  loss. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  become  almost  universal,  that 
the  extraction  of  one  or  two  of  what  are  usually  called  back  teeth 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  so  long  as  the  vacancies  are  not 
discovered  in  opening  the  mouth,  yet  to  remove  these  one  or 
two,  is  to  remove  the  keystone  of  the  .arch,  and  is  generally 
the  beginning  of  the  undermining  of  the  whole  denture.  The 
loss  of  one  of  these  teeth  from  either  side,  is  not  the  loss  of  one 
tooth  merely,  for  the  destruction  of  the  opposing  organ  will 
ordinarily  soon  follow.     In  the  occlusion  of  the  jaws,  nature  has 
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provided  the  teeth  and  their  sockets  with  the  ability  to  resist  the 
no  inconsiderable  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  several  muscles  employed  in  mastication.  To 
remove  one  tooth,  therefore,  is  to  remove  its  antagonist  from 
the  influence  of  this  muscular  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
continues  to  protrude  further  and  further  into  the  mouth,  until 
it  has  little  or  no  socket  to  sustain  it.  Nor  is  the  protrusion 
and  consequent  loss  of  the  articulating  tooth  the  full  extent  of 
the  injury  resulting  from  this  first  extraction.  The  time- hon- 
ored theory  of  the  ancients,  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum," 
would  seem  to  be  fully  demonstrated  in  the  effort  of  the  teeth 
on  either  side  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  heal  the  breach.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  approximation  occur,  as  often  to 
annihilate  the  spaces  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth, 
and  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  teeth  more  anteriorly  situ- 
ated, so  that  the  spaces,  the-  idea  of  which  would  so  much 
horrify,  have  come  though  ever  so  unwelcome.  From  the 
extraction  of  a  second  superior  molar,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find,  months  after,  its  place  partially  occupied  by  the  first 
molar,  and  a  corresponding  retreat  of  the  bicuspids  and  cuspi- 
dati,  leaving  sufficient  space  between  the  latter,  and  the  lateral 
incisor,  for  an  additional  tooth,  giving  the  same  impediment 
to  articulation  and  impairing  the  expression  of  the  face  as  effect- 
ually as  would  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  anterior  teeth. 
If,  therefore,  the  adult  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  a  first  or  second  molar,  its  place  should  be  skillfully 
supplied  to  secure  the  remaining  teeth  in  their  respective 
positions. 

It  argues  well  for  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  operator 
who  supplies  a  loss  of  this  character  in  a  skillful  manner  ;  but 
he  who  comes  to  the  timely  rescue  and  saves  the  carious  tooth, 
does  a  much  greater  service,  while  he  who,  by  sanitary  treat- 
ment and  advice,  saves  the  tooth  sound,  will   do  more  than 

either. 
In  general  surgery  he  wins  eclat,  who,  in  a  dexterous  manner 

amputates  arm  or  leg,  while  he  who  restores  the  limb  to  sound- 
ness is  too  soon  unheeded  and  forgotten.  In  like  manner  the 
popular  mind  has  come  to  consider  him  the  most  skillful  in 
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our  profession,  who  can  in  some  sort  unite  gold  and  porcelain 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  tolerably  imitate  nature  in  appearance, 
and  perhaps  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  action.  I  would 
by  no  means  underrate  mechanical  dentistry  ;  its  true  position, 
however,  is  secondary  to  the  sanitary  and  surgical  branches  of 
the  profession,  and,  in  a  degree,  as  marked  as  is  the  distinction 
between  the  natural  teeth  and  their  imitation. 

Though  the  sanitary,  or  hygienic  branch  of  our  profession  is 
ignored  to  a  great  extent  by  our  practitioners,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  accomplished 
dentist,  making  it  incumbent  upon  him  while  he  endeavors  to 
cure  disease  to  remove  the  original  cause. 

While  the  microscope  has  been  employed  to  aid  in  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal  tissues  and  their  character- 
istics as  associated  in  the  general  economy,  the  same  potent 
agency  has  been  brought  into  requisition  in  determining  the 
characteristics  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  the  concre- 
tions that  are  found  adherent  to  the  teeth. 

Such  researches  have  detected  the  universal  presence  of 
parasites,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  the  mouth  of  every 
individual^  irrespective  of  station  or  place,  varying,  however, 
in  number  and  variety  in  the  ratio  of  cleanliness  or  neglect, 
while  more  recent  experiments  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
requisite  agencies  necessary  for  their  extermination. 

The  attention  of  the  public  at  large  was  first  directed  to 
these  facts  in  the  year  1850,  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Annals  of 
Scientific  Discovery"  for  that  year,  which  gave  some  account  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bowditch  as  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy. 

These  experiments  not  only  further  developed  and  confirmed 
the  fact  of  the  universal  presence  of  animal  and  vegetable  para- 
sites about  the  teeth,  but  they  demonstrated  that  soap  was  the 
only  feasible  substance  that  could  be  employed  in  their 
removal. 

It  is  well  known  that  dentists,  druggists,  and  makers  and 
venders  of  patent  medicines,  had  long  prior  to  this  period 
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accumulated  in  powders,  pastes  and  liquids,  preparations  for 
cleansing,  but  more  particularly  for  whitening  the  teeth,  until 
their  name  was  legion. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  discoveries  of  Bowditch 
came  an  avalanche  of  tooth-soap,  which  for  the  most  part  was 
made  from  common  tallow  and  much  inferior  to  the  soaps 
ordinarily  employed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  toilet. 
Not  wishing  to  become  identified  with,  or  notorious  like  the 
salve  or  sarsaparilla  men,  I  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
any  experiments  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  was  con- 
tent with  purchasing  every  new  preparation,  that  I  might  the 
better  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  each,  hoping  thereby  to 
arrive  at  some  article  that  I  could  conscientiously  recommend 
to  my  patients. 

Many  of  these  were  extremely  disagreeable,  others  entirely 
insufficient,  while  a  large  proportion  were  highly  deleterious 
and  destructive  in  their  tendencies.  I  was  therefore  forced,  as 
a  dernier  resort,  to  prepare  something,  if  possible,  that  should 
combine  all  the  necessary  requisites  for  preserving  the  teeth 
in  their  full  and  original  integrity. 

I  was  the  more  willing  to  employ  soap  as  a  basis,  from 
having  long  considered  it  as  essential  in  the  thorough  washing 
of  the  teeth  as  of  the  hands.  There  is  oil  and  grease  in  food 
which  must  necessarily  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  which  soap 
can  only  effectually  remove. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of  this  substance  as 
a  dentifrice  arose  from  its  unpleasant  taste.  This  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome,  as  no  preparation  would  be  used  with  suf- 
ficient persistence  to  be  practicable,  that  could  not  be  rendered 
agreeable.  To  effect  this  object,  I  employed,  instead  of  com- 
mon tallow,  pure  spermaceti,  using  soda  as  the  alkaline  property. 
With  these  were  combined  willow  charcoal,  and  orris-root. 
The  former  was  prepared  with  great  care  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  was  therefore  free  from  the  usual  objections  that 
are  attached  to  this  substance.  Its  advantages  as  an  element 
in  a  dentifrice,  when  properly  prepared,  are  two-fold.  First, 
fro  m    its   antiseptic  properties ;  second,  from   its  ability  to 
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impart  a  fine  polish  to  the  enamel.  The  orris  exerts  an 
efficient  influence  in  further  modifying  the  flavor  of  the 
preparation,  so  that  we  have,  in  these  combined  elements,  a 
dentifrice  as  uniformly  grateful  to  the  mouth  as  can  reasonably 
be  anticipated  or  desired.  It  is  in  more  convenient  form  for 
use  than  powder,  paste,  or  liquid  ;  it  is  improved  rather  than 
impaired  by  age,  and  when  once  employed  has  rarely  been 
abandoned.  I  have  numerous  patients  that  have  generally 
used  it  once  daily  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  thereby  pre- 
served their  teeth  sound  with  little  or  no  aid  from  dental 
operations.  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  this  dentifrice 
will  remove  that  flint-like  accumulation  from  the  teeth  denomi- 
nated salivar  calculus.  Any  preparation  that  would  act  as  a 
solvent  of  this  would  be  destructive  to  the  enamel. 

The  popular  fallacy  that  this  concretion  can  only  be  removed 
with  injury  to  the  teeth  would  seem  to  rest  on  too  slight  a 
foundation  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  from  the  fact 
that,  through  this  agency  alone,  a  more  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  teeth  is  effected  than  perhaps  through  all  other  combined 
agencies.  Its  action  is  less  immediate  upon  the  teeth  than 
upon  their  sockets,  which  are  ultimately  destroyed,  in  which 
event  the  sound  or  carious  condition  of  the  tooth  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment,  as  each  are  equally  worthless  when'deprived  of 
support.  I  have  seen  parties  but  little  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  the  sockets  of  whose  teeth  were  completely  destroyed, 
while  an  artificial  support  had  been  contracted  of  this  loath- 
some, offensive  accumulation,  from  which  they  could  remove 
and  replace  their  teeth  without  pain  or  material  inconvenience. 

When  this  substance  is  found  t®  exist  about  the  teeth, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  a  skillful  dentist  who  would  care- 
fully effect  its  removal,  after  which  the  habitual  use  of  the 
brush,  aided  by  a  proper  dentifrice,  will  prevent  its  return. 

There  is  another  fallacy  that  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  which  has  no  better  basis  than  laziness,  unless  igno- 
rance may  be  preferred.  I  refer  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  dentist  at  stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of 
having  their  teeth  cleansed,  meanwhile  neglecting  all  sanitary 
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measures  for  themselves.  It  would  be  as  consistent  to  sup- 
pose  that  proper  cleanliness  of  the  body  could  be  effectually 
maintained  by  quarterly  periodical  visits  to  some  bathing 
establishment  to  the  exclusion  of  more  frequent  ablutions. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  intelligent  dentist  to  dissipate 
these  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  ways  and  means  that  shall 
make  cleanliness  of  the  dental  organs  no  less  a  luxury  than 
it  is  a  hygienic  necessity. 


-o — :- 


Sciatic  Neuralgia  Instantly  Cured  by  Cauterization  of 
tlie  Ear. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  BY  F.  H.  H. 

Madame  A.,  aged  forty-six,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  was 
taken,  twelve  years  since,  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  second  toe 
of  the  right  foot,  which  soon  extended  to  the  leg,  to  the  thigh, 
to  the  trochanteric  region,  and  lastly  to  the  sacral  region  ; 
since  that  time  Madame  A.  has  had  no  cessation  of  suffering. 
Many  physicians  had  bestowed  their  cares  upon  her  during 
that  time,  but  none  of  their  treatments  had  succeeded  even  to 
solace  momentarily. 

A  year  since  I  Was  consulted  by  Madame  A.,  who  com- 
plained of  an  insupportable  pain  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous 
branch,  heaviness  of  the  arm,  and  buzzing  in  the  ear  of  the 
same  side.  In  indicating  to  me  the  direction  that  the  pain 
took,  she  traced  the  exact  course  of  the  nerves  to  the  second 
external  branch  of  the  internal  and  superficial  branch  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  which  is  a  division  of  the  musculo-cuta- 
neous branch,  and  which  ramifies  on  the  external  side  of  the 
second  toe,  and  internal  side  of  the  third. 
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Madame  A.  complained  that  she  was  not  able  to  attend  to 
her  daily  duties.  She  walked  with  great  difficulty,  much  pain, 
and  could  not  do  so  without  leaning  to  the  side  opposite  to 
the  neuralgia,  and  limping  somewhat ;  she  had  never  been  able 
to  join  her  hands  above  her  head.  Once  reclined  or  seated, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Madame  A.  could  raise 
herself ;  the  same  trouble  was  experienced  in  lying  down. 
Besides,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  raise  herself  when 
down  with  anything  weighty  in  her  hands.  The  preparations 
of  colchicum,  frictions,  cups;  the  application  of  a  salt  of  mor- 
phia upon  large  denuded  surfaces,  were  counseled  by  myself, 
not  only  without  success,  but  without  even  any  relief. 

About  a  month  since,  I  returned  to  the  blisters,  hoping  to 
obtain  some  moments  of  respite  from  such  cruel  suffering,  but 
the  result  was  as  negative  as  the  first  time.  It  was  then  I 
decided,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Delery,  to  prac- 
tice the  cauterization  of  the  ear. 

The  patient  lying  down  on  her  left  side,  we  applied  upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  at  its  entrance  into  the  concha, 
a  fragment  of  a  female  sound,  having  hollowed  the  end  to  rest 
against  that  portion  of  the  ear.  We  introduced  rapidly  into 
this  tube  a  small  pointed  cautery,  with  a  double  edge,  and 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  described  portion  of  the'  helix 
was  divided  almost  the  thickness  of  its  cartilage.  The  patient 
experienced  an  acute  pain  accompanied  with  a  vibratory 
motion  in  the  interior  of  the  ear.  Five  minutes  after  the 
operation,  we  desired  Madame  A.  to  raise  herself  and  walk  in 
the  apartment.  To  her  great  surprise,  she  executed  nimbly, 
and  without  assistance,  movements  which  she  had  been  unable 
to  perform  for  many  years.  She  could  lower  and  raise  her- 
self without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience,  except  a 
slight  numbness  of  the  second  toe. 

To  day,  the  eighth  day  after  the  cauterization,  the  pain  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  reproduced.  Madame  A.  has  been 
able,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  to  join  her  hands  above  her 
head,  go  to  mass  without  limping,  walking  as  straight,  in  spite 
of  her  obesity,  as  when  young. 
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Madame  A.  told  us,  also,  that  through  the  whole  duration  of 
her  sickness,  she  had  experienced  a  fullness  of  the  stomach, 
which  rendered  respiration  painful.  All  have  disappeared  ; 
sciatic  pains,  heaviness  of  the  arm,  buzzing  of  the  ear,  swelling 
of  the  stomach.  There  only  remains  of  the  neuralgia  the 
sensibility  of  the  second  toe. 

This  case  is  doubly  interesting  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  the  sciatica,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  cure.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  it  in  the  first  category  of  M.  Malgaine,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  first  rank  of  complete  and  instantaneous  cures. 

M.  Martin  Lauzer,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced this  new  method  of  treatment  into  the  medical  practice, 
counsels  the  cauterization  of  the  ear  in  neuralgia  of  the  6th 
pair,  so  rebellious  to  all  known  means,  even  moxas. 

It  would  appear  that  the  ear  is  not  at  all  the  definite  point 
of  election,  for,  in  1847,  Mr.  Robert,  practitioner  in  the  Beau- 
jone  Hospital,  performed  a  cauterization  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot,  for  a  sciatic  neuralgia  of  six  years'  standing, 
and  cured  it  perfectly. 

Another  case  of  inguinal  and  sciatic  neuralgia  was  cured 
by  the  same  method. 

A  last  consideration,  which  is  not  wanting  in  importance  to 
the  practitioner  and  should  fix  our  attention,  is  that  we  see  M* 
Duihenne,  of  Boulogne,  produce  the  same  effects  by  a  pro- 
cedure of  galvano-cutaneous  excitation,  which,  by  the  pain  it 
produces,  rivals  the  auricular  cauterization. 

IL  Bancev 
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Instantaneous   Cure   of  Sciatic   Neuralgia   by   Cauter- 
izing the  Lobe  of  the  Ear. 

BY   JOS.  HAINE,    M.  D.,  OF   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Such  was  the  title  of  an  article  which  I  read  in  the  Courrier 
des  Etats  Unis,  in  1850.  The  modus  operandi  was  to  take  an 
ordinary  probe,  make  the  head  red  hot,  and  apply  it  for  a 
second  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  on  the  same 
side  where  the  neuralgia  was  existing,  and  its  instantaneous 
cure  was  obtained.  As  well  as  I  recollect  this  method  has 
been  used  by  the  Seytes,  revived  lately  and  several  cases  had 
been  cured  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris. 

Having  at  this  time  no  medical  periodicals  on  hand,  and 
finding  this  most  extraordinary  cure  in  a  public  newspaper,  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  viewed  it  as  a  canard. 

A  few  months  afterward,  a  Belgian  sailor  consulted  me 
for  a  sciatic  neuralgia,  which  had  forced  him  to  come  down 
from  the  mines  as  unable  to  work.  I  employed,  for  about  three 
weeks,  several  remedies  used  in  those  cases,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
The  patient  had  to  walk  supported  by  two  crutches,  and  even 
with  their  assistance  that  motion  was  attended  with  much 
pain.  The  non-success  of  my  different  attempts  to  cure  the 
sufferer,  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  I  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  of  the  cauterization  of  the  ear. 

I  informed  the  patient  of  my  intention,  and  told  him  that  it 
was  a  trial  in  which  I  had  hardly  any  confidence  ;  the  poor 
fellow  had  suffered  so  much  and  for  so  long  a  period,  that  he 
would  submit  to  anything  ;  consequently,  I  cauterized  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  lobe  of  his  ear  with  the  red  hot  probe.  My 
anxiety  to  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  trial  was 
perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  the  patient,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  "  Doctor,  my 
pain  is  gone!"  Immediately  after  that,  he  moved  his  leg, 
slow  ly  at  first,  then  quickly,  and  finally  danced.     The  next 

thing  was  to  take  his  pair  of  crutches  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
4 
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window,  crying  out,  "  I  don't  want  those  blessed  things  any 
more."-  I  thought  he  was  going  mad  from  joy  ;  my  astonish- 
ment was  great  also,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  this  evidence 
of  my  own  senses  :  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  the  ex-pa- 
tient quitted  my  office  as  lively  and  as  satisfied  as  possible. 

The  first  inquiry  I  made  to  myself  was,  what  direct  con- 
nection can  there  be  between  the  posterior  part  of  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  and  the  sciatic  nerve?  I  could  find  none  but  the 
general  connection  of  the  whole  frame,  and  had  to  give  up 
the  explanation  of  the  instantaneous  cure.  The  only  satis- 
faction that  I  had,  was  to  say,  poster  hoc,  ergo  proves  hoc. 

Five  or  six  days  after#  this,  my  patient  came  to  my  office, 
leaning  this  time  on  two  sticks,  (his  crutches  were  gone,)  as 
stiff,  and  suffering  as  much  as  before  the  cauterization.  My 
confidence  in  the  extraordinary  cure  immediately  faded  away, 
but  the  patient  explained  to  nie  what  he  thought  was  the 
cause  of  the  failure.  He  felt  so  satisfied  and  so  jolly  after  his 
cure,  that  he  went  on  a  spree  with  some  of  his  friends  ;  the 
next  morning  he  found  himself  in  a  gutter,  and  could  not  move  ; 
finally  he  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  and  had  to  remain  in  bed 
all  the  time,  suffering  more  than  ever.  After  some  remon- 
strance against  his  misconduct,  I  made  a  second  trial  of  the 
cauterization,  which  succeeded  again,  and  three  months  after- 
ward, when  I  saw  the  ex-patient  for  the  last  time,  he  felt  per- 
fectly well. 

In  1852,  an  American  came  into  my  office  on  two  crutches, 
suffering  intensely  with  a  sciatic  neuralgia  of  six  months 
standing,  I  used  immediately  the  cauterization  ;  in  less  than 
two  minutes  the  patient  walked  freely,  he  took  his  crutches 
under  his  arm,  looked  at  me  and  run  away.  Probably  he  took 
me  for  a  necromancer.     I  never  saw  him  after  that. 

In  November,  1853,  Mrs.  P.  consulted  me  for  a  cancerous 
breast  which  I  advised  her  to  have  removed.  She  concluded 
to  go  to  England,  her  native  country,  and  finish  her  days 
among  her  family,  rather  than  to  undergo  the  chances  of  a 
doubtful  operation  in  a  strange  country.  Having  bought 
her  ticket  for  the  next  steamer,  she  prepared  to  leave  San 
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Francisco  in  a  few  days.  For  a  few  weeks  she  had  also 
suffered  dreadfully  with  sciatic  neuralgia,  which  for  several 
days  had  become  so  intensely  painful  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  be  removed  from  her  bed.  Fearing  that  she  would 
become  quite  helpless  and  in  a  very  miserable  condition  on 
board  a  steamer,  among  strangers,  she  sold  her  ticket,  and  I 
was  called  for  at  10  o'clock.  Her  pains  were  excruciating  ; 
she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  unable  to  move.  I  proposed  the 
cauterization,  she  acceded,  and  it  was  immediately  applied  ;  a 
few  minutes  afterward  Mrs.  P.  cried  out,  "  Doctor,  I  think 
my  pain  is  gone  !"  I  engaged  her  to  try  to  move  her  leg,  she 
tried,  and  moved  it  without  pain.  Her  joy  was  so  great  that 
she  begun  to  cry  ;  her  husband,  who  was  sitting  near  her,  could 
not  help  laughing  like  a  madman.  In  a  few  moments  after- 
ward Mrs.  P.  walked  freely  in  her  room  without  the  least 
pain,  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  Three  days  later  Mrs.  P. 
complained  of  a  new  pain,  which  this  time  was  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thigh,  the  leg  and  the  foot,  while  before  the  cau- 
terization, the  pain  was  rending  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
limb  and  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  I  performed  a  second  cau- 
terization on  the  anterior  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and 
immediately  the  pain  was  removed,  and  the  free  motion  of  the 
leg  obtained. 

Since  1852  I  have  never  met  with  another  case  of  sciatic 
neuralgia,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  been  unable  to  extend 
my  observations  on  the  cauterization  any  further.     * 

The  reason  why  I  publish  this  article  at  so  long  a  period 
after  its  occurrence,  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  to  this  subject,  which,  on  account  of  its  seeming 
ridiculousness,  has  not  received  a  due  consideration. 
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"  Scooping    of    Bone    a    Substitute    for    Exsection    or 
Amputation. " 

A   PAPER  HEAD  BY   DR.   E.    S.    COOPER,  BEFORE  THE   SAN  FRANCISCO 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL     ASSOCIATION. 

The  above  subject  is  exciting  considerable  attention  at  this 
time  in  Europe.  M.  Sedillot,  of  Strasburg,  has  directed  the 
attention  of  the  profession  especially  to  it.  The  first  of  his 
operations  was  performed  two  years  ago. 

At  the  period  of  his  last  report  he  had  operated  on  thirteen 
cases,  three  of  which  terminated  fatally. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  new  in  M.  Sedillot's  method  ; 
it  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  gouging  and  chiseling  in 
caries  or  suppuration  constantly  practiced  in  this  City,  with 
the  exception,  viz,  that  special  care  is  taken  by  Sedillot  to 
preserve  the  cortical  portion  of  the  bone,  which,  however, 
amounts  to  nothing,  unless  the  periosteum  be  preserved  also, 
because  the  inner  part  of  the  bone  is  reproduced  as  readily  as 
the  outer,  except  when  the  periosteum  is  saved.  Besides,  the 
cortical  portion  is  as  liable  to  be  diseased  as  any  other  part  of 
bone,  so  that  the  "  scooping  operation"  could  only  be  prac- 
ticed in  a  certain  class  of  cases.  The  method  of  removing  all 
the  diseased  bone  with  the  chisel  or  gouge,  and  leaving  that 
which  is  sound,  be  it  where  it  may,  not  only  covers  all  the 
ground  claimed  by  M.  Sedillot  as  his  improvement  or  peculiar 
method,  but  is  likewise  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
caries  and  suppuration  of  bone,  regardless  of  the  part  attacked. 
In  this  City,  the  better  informed  surgeons  do  not  hesitate  to 
remove  longitudinal  sections  of  either  the  tibia  or  fibula 
femoris.  or  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities,  embracing 
four-fifths  of  their  substance  from  four  to  seven  inches  long. 
And  in  several  cases  as  many  inches  of  the  entire  shaft  of  one  of 
these  bones  have  been  removed  with  a  most  happy  result,  com- 
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plete  reproduction  of  the  bone  having  occurred.  And  when 
one  only  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  or  fore-arm  is  badly  diseased, 
it  is  frequently  the  most  expeditious  and  desirable  mode  of 
cure.  It  is  not,  however,  always  necessary  to  remove  the 
entire  diseased  bone,  though  this  should  be  done  when  prac- 
ticable. When  the  whole  of  the  disease  cannot  be  taken  out 
with  safety  to  the  patient,  especially  in  case  of  suppuration  of 
bone  simply,  the  portion  that  remains  is  usually  small  and  may 
generally  be  remedied  by  keeping  the  wound  open  and  the 
bone  accessible  to  the  application  of  substances  to  it,  when 
necessary,  as  is  constantly  practiced  at  present  in  this  City. 
The  plan  of  endeavoring  to  produce  a  healing  of  the  soft  parts 
by  first  intention  in  any  case  after  an  operation  has  been 
performed  upon  a  bone,  as  is  the  common  practice,  is  objec- 
tionable in  the  extreme  ;  because  exfoliation  is  liable  to  take 
place  from  a  portion  of  bone,  which,  though  healthy  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  is  liable  to  take  on  disease  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  done  it  by  the  operation.  This  may  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  exfoliated  pieces  of  bone,  not  find- 
ing a  place  of  egress,  cause  suppuration  with  burrowing  of 
pus,  which  produces  great  local  inconvenience.  This  may 
occur  after  operations  upon  the  smaller  bones,  while  a  high 
grade  of  constitutional  irritation,  and  not  unfrequently  death, 
results  where  the  larger  ones  are  operated  upon.  This  I  am 
convinced  is  the  cause  of  the  great  fatality  which  has  heretofore 
occurred  in  all  the  various  operations  upon  bones,  and  which 
can  be  nearly  always  obviated  by  keeping  the  wound  fully 
open  until  the  surface  of  the  bones  operated  upon  become 
covered  by  healthy  granulations.  In  the  following  case,  a 
longitudinal  section  of  bone  was  taken  from  the  radius  and 
ulna,  extending  from  the  humero-ulnar  to  the  radio-carpal 
articulations,  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  suppurating  bone 
was  removed,  but  the  wound  being  kept  open  and  substances 
applied  to  the  bone,  a  cure  was  effected.  Minute  exfoliations: 
occurred  from  time  to  time,  but  gave  little  inconvenience. 

Case.    Master  J.  O'N.,  aged  ten  years,  was  brought  to  me 
in  January,  1856,  in  consequence  of  a  disease  of  the  left  arm. 
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The  radius  and  ulna  had  both  become  diseased  in  consequence 
of  comminuted  fracture,  and,  excepting  the  two^extremities, 
they  were  so  covered  with  a  morbid  bony  deposit  as  to  make 
but  one  large  round  bone  of  the  two,  which,  however,  ^was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  both  in  their  natural  state.  No 
trace  of  the  interosseous  space  remained,  but  the  whole  bony 
mass  was  cylindrical  except  the  extremities.  It  was  found 
suppurating  at  several  points  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and 
carious  on  the  surface.  The  mass  was  so  soft  in  places  as 
to  be  readily  cut  with  the  scalpel. 

The  operation  consisted  in  removing  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  bone  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick  and  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bone.  This  was  effected  principally  by  means  of  a  chisel. 
Hey's  saw  was  used  at  one  or  two  points  Where  the  bone  was 
hardest.  A  piece  of  lint  was  applied  to  the  wound  in  accord- 
ance with  my  universal  custom  in  these  operations,  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  whence  the  section  was  taken,  kept  in 
view  until  they  became  covered  with  healthy Jgranulations, 
when  the  wound  was  permitted  to  heal.  Small  spicula  of 
exfoliated  bone  were  sent  off  from  time  to  time,  for  some 
months  after  the  operation,  but  the  boy  finally  recovered,  with 
a  very  good  arm.  The  motion  of  the  humero-ulnar  and  radio- 
carpal articulations  was  almost  as  perfect  as  ever.  Prona- 
tion and  supination,  as  must  be  apparent,  were  entirely 
prevented.  It  has  been  two  years  since  I  saw  or  heard  of 
the  patient,  who  was  then  residing  on  St.  Mark's  Place,  but 
have  no  doubts  that  he  is  doing  well. 

The  next  patient,  I  operate  dupon  by  the  "  chiseling  process  f 
a  patient  by  the  name  of  Bryant,  aged  about  thirty,  who  was 
shot  through  the  wrist>  some  months  prior  to  my  being  con- 
sulted, in  1856.  The  operation  in  that  case  consisted  in 
chiseling  away  the  major  portion  of  the  lower  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  most  of  the  carpal,  and  the  basilar  two-thirds 
of  nearly  all  the  metacarpal  bones.  This  patient  had  recov- 
ered, to  a  very  great  extent,  ten  weeks  after  the  operation, 
when  he  left  this  City  for  his  home  in  the  mountains,  and  I 
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was  informed  recently  that  his  cure  was  complete.  The  last 
two  operated  upon  were  about  one  year  after  the  last  men- 
tioned. One  by  the  name  of  Warton  from  the  region  of 
Yreka,  Cal.,  if  I  mistake  not.  In  this  case,  portions  of  the 
os  calcis,  astragalus,  of  the  scaphoid,  part  of  one  or  more  of 
the  cuneiform  bones,  as  well  as  small  portions  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  were  removed  by  the  chisel.  This  patient  recovered 
in  three  months  sufficiently  to  walk  quite  well,  though  the 
ankle  joint  was  partially  anchylosed,  which  will  probably 
remain  so  through  life. 

The  other  of  the  two  was  a  Norwegian,  by  name  Nelson,  of 
rather  feeble  constitution.  All  the  carpal  and  parts  of  all  the 
metacarpal  bones,  as  well  as  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  were  removed  with  the  chisel.  The  soft  parts  were 
suffering  so  much  from  disease,  together  with,  that  of  the  bones, 
as  to  induce  nearly  all  my  medical  friends  present  to  speak  of 
any  attempt  to  save  the  hand  as  almost  or  entirely  hopeless  ; 
and  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  left  because  the  procedure  looked  so 
unpleasant,  and  as  he  thought  ill  conceived.  The  soft  parts 
were  so  much  diseased,  that  nature's  efforts  at  reproduction  of 
bone  were  almost  entirely  abortive  for  about  one  year  after 
the  operation.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  .the  disease, 
so  persistent  in  the  soft  parts,  began  to  subside,  and  the  sub- 
stance, occupying  the  place  whence  the  bone  was  removed,  to 
harden.  This  was  hastened  very  greatly  by  transfixing  the 
wrist  with  needles,  which  were  once  or  twice  permitted  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  This  practice, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  original,  will  harden  fibrin .  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  In  cases  where  a  large  amount  of  bone, 
say  half  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  has  been  removed,  it 
will  hasten  the  reproduction  to  an  extent  truly  surprising.  In 
this  case,  when  the  use  of  the  needles  was  commenced,  the 
wrist,  soft  and  limber,  would  not  support  the  hand  when  the 
arm  was  extended  horizontally,  but  the  hand  would  fall 
almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  But  the  soreness  pro- 
duced by  the  needles  had  not  subsided  before  the  power  of 
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the  wrist  was  doubled,  with  a  great  increase  in  the  hardness 
of  the  part.  This  patient,  whose  recovery  was  the  most 
protracted  I  have  seen,  has  become  able  to  use  his  hand  in  his 
avocation  of  sail  making.  He  was  a  resident  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  for  many  months  after  the  diseased  bone 
was  chiseled  out. 

The  above  cases  are  not  published  in  extenso.  This  paper 
was  designed  to  contain  enough  to  show  that  the  plan  of 
soooping  bones,  or  rather  a  much  more  extensive  one,  as  a 
substitute  for  resection  or  amputation,  was  practiced  success- 
fully in  San  Francisco  two  years,  at  least,  prior  to  the  date  at 
which  M.  Sedillot  reports  to  have  performed  his  first  opera- 
tion. It  will  be  shown  by  future  publication,  that  not  only 
has  this  practice  been  brought  to  a  far  greater  state  of  devel- 
opment in  this  city  than  is  claimed  by  Sedillot,  but  that  thus 
far  it  has  been  unattended  with  that  fatality  which  was  a 
discouraging  feature  in  his  operations.  There  have  been  at 
least  fifty  cases  of  this  operation  by  different  physicians  since 
my  first  in  this  City  in  1856,  as  above  mentioned,  and  yet  not 
a  fatal  termination  in  any  that  I  have  heard  of.  These  pa- 
tients are  scattered  over  this  coast,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  their  present  condition  in  all  cases.  If  medical  men 
generally,  who  know  of  such  patients,  or  if  the  patients  them- 
selves who  may  chance  to  see  this,  will  send  me  full  accounts 
of  their  conditions,  the  information  might  materially  assist  in 
the  statistical  tables  of  future  reports.  This  is  designed  as 
an  opening  article  to  a  series  upon  this  subject,  and  as  the 
value  of  the  practice  recommended  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
the  statistics  of  results  of  the  operations,  I  wish  to  have  them 
as  complete  as  possible.  I  know  of  but  two  cases  only  that 
have  not  terminated  favorably,  or  are  likely  to  do  so.  Those  two 
were  Robert  Bush  and  Mr.  Drake.  The  former,  of  North  San 
Juan,  Cal.,  wrote  me  sometime  after  the  operation  that  he 
feared  his  leg  would  yet  have  to  be  amputated.  In  the  latter, 
I  amputated  the  leg  some  ten  weeks  after  the  diseased  bones 
were  removed.  All  others  upon  whom  I  had  operated  for  the 
removal  of  considerable  portions  of  diseased  bone  with  the 
chisel,  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  followed  by  recovery. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  col- 
lecting statistics  of  results  of  operations  on  this  coast  for  exsec- 
tion  of  parts  of  the  entire  shaft  or  extremities  of  the  long  bones. 
One  of  my  patients  died,  and  in  another  I  afterward  ampu- 
tated the  leg,  both  for  exsection  of  the  knee-joint,  All  other 
patients  upon  whom  I  have  operated  for  the  exsection  of  por- 
tions of  the  shafts  of  bones,  however  extensive,  have  termi- 
nated favorably,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  many  of  them,  after 
this  operation,  as  well  as  those  in  whom  the  chisel  was  used, 
left  this  City  before  they  were  out  of  all  danger  of  accidents 
and  subsequent  troubles;  I  would  therefore  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  medical  men  and  patients  who  would  aid  me  in 
making  up  statistics  of  results  of  these  operations,  as  shown 
by  their  present  actual  condition. 

Remarks.  Though  this  paper  has  been  extended  much 
beyond  the  limits  at  first  intended  it  should  occupy,  there  is 
one  other  remark  I  will  make,  and  that  is  this  :  the  value  of 
the  process  of  cure  by  the  use  of  the  chisel  as  described,  must 
always  be  varied  greatly  by  two  circumstances  ;  one  is 
as  to  the  disease  of  the  bone  being  situated  in  the  lower  or 
upper  extremity,  and  the  other  is  whether  the  patient  be 
wealthy  and:  a  man  of  leisure,  or  poor  and  likely  to  be  impov- 
erished by  the  loss  of  time  requisite  to  effect  a  cure  by  this 
process,  which  is  often  slow,  even  in  cases  susceptible  of 
good  results  at  least.  Amputation  may  sometimes  be  required 
in  such  cases,  because  the  patient  is  unable  to  lose  the  time 
required  to  effect  a  cure.     With  operations  upon  the  upper 

extremities  it  is  different.  The  patient  in  that  case  does  not 
necessarily  lose  all  the  time  during  which  he  is  waiting  for  a 
cure,  but  may  occasionally  be  occupied  usefully  with  his  head 
and  one  arm.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  restore  a  lost  arm 
to  the  same  degree  of  usefulness  by  artificial  aid  after  ampu- 
tation, as  can  be  effected  in  the  leg.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
requiring  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  of  time  which  the 
patient  is  capable  of  making  before  amputating  a  hand  or  arm, 
while  expediency  might  dictate  the  amputation  of  a  leg. 

5 
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Incipient  Gangrene  Treated  by  Free  Incisions. 

Dr.  Cooper — Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  following  case  worthy  of 
noting  in  support  of  the  practice  of  free  incisions,  as  by  this 
means  amputations  are  often  avoided,  and  even  if  only  an 
imperfect  limb  is  preserved,  yet  the  patient  is  left  in  a  better 
condition  for  the  duties  of  life,  than  if  deprived  of  it,  for  as  in 
regard  to  my. patient,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  an  Irish 
emigrant,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  estimated  its 
value  to  him. 

Let  me  add  what  Prof.  Furgusson  says  on  gangrene,  4th 
edition  Surg.,  1857.  "  Above  all  things  I  should  resort  to  free 
incisions  chiefly  on  account  of  the  relief  to  tension  which  they 
would  afford  by  giving  exit  to  blood,  serum,  etc." 

In  1852  I  was  called  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  to  see  a  boy  about 
six  years  of  age  whose  leg  the  attending  surgeon  had  pro- 
posed to  amputate.  I  found  the  leg  and  foot  swollen*  to  the 
utmost  extension  of  the  skin,  with  numerous  vesicles  and 
discolored  by  bluish  streaks  reaching  above  the  knee,  the 
inguinal  glands  tender,  the  temperature  of  the  limb  very  low, 
and  apparently  insensible  to  the  touch. 

I  did  not  see  the  attending  surgeon,  as  he  declined  any 
consultation  in  the  matter,  stating  that  without  amputation 
the  boy  would  die,  and  relinquished  the  case.  I  learned  that 
the  boy,  while  sitting  in  a  lumber  yard,  had  received  a  con- 
tusion, by  a  timber  being  so  canted  that  it  had  rested  on  the  in- 
step, a  fortnight  previous, 

Judging  that  gangrene  was  about  to  ensue,  I  attempted  to 
prevent  it  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  circulation  by 
removing  pressure.  Accordingly  I  made  an  incision  anterior 
to  the  external  malleolus,  some  three  inches  in  length,  and 
passing  a  director  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  severed  it  ; 
another  incision  through  the  integuments  from  above  the 
instep  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot ;  two  others,  the 
entire  length  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  removed  pressure 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  vessels,  the  ankle  being  quite  loose. 
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Poultices  were  applied,  wine,  carb.  ammonia,  etc.,  together 
with  a  nourishing  diet  were  directed,  and  the  leg  and  foot 
gradually  amended,  so  that  on  the  twelfth  day  I  was  enabled 
to  examine  for  the  primaty  seat  of  the  injury  and  found  the 
middle  cuneiform  bone  necrosed,  which  I  removed. 

The  boy  recovered  with  a  serviceable  foot,  though  somewhat 
larger  at  the  instep  than  the  other  from  the  elongated  state  of 
the  annular  ligament. 

Note,  that  the  incised  ends  of  the  annular  ligament  were, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
yet  no  bad  consequences  supervened,  which,  I  believe,  accords 
with  your  experience  in  regard  to  tendons. 

San  Francisco,  April  18th,  1860.  Wm.  PitTj  m.  d^ 


...Case  of  Dermalgia. 

BY  J.  MORISON,  M;  D. 

Dermalgia  from  denma,  ■  the  skin/  and  algia,  l  pain/  is  a 
form  of  neuralgia  which  seems  to  be  seated  in  the  cutaneous 
nerves. 

According  to  M.  Beau,  this  disease  is  of  a  rheumatic  nature. 
It  often  appears  in  persons  who  suffer  from  muscular  rheuma* 
tism  ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  with  the  adult,  and  more  fre^ 
quently  with  men  than  with  women.  As  an  idiopathic  affection 
it  is  very  uncommon. 

It  may  be  produced  by  the  impression  of  cold,  especially 
when  the  body  is  covered  with  perspiration  ;  it  is  most  fre* 
quently  met  with  during  the  spring  of  the  year  ;  it  is  often 
observed  in  hysterical  Women,  and  in  persons  affected  with 
paraplegia  ;  it  is  sometimes  connected  with  disease  of  the  spi- 
nal cord. 
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Dermalgia,  like  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped without  any  apparent  cause. 

This  affection,  says  M.  Beau,  may  have  its  seat  in  all  points 
of  the  skin,  of  the  head,  the  face,  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  ;  its 
seat  is  more  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities  and  head,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  invades  the  whole  skin, 
but  this  is  very  uncommon.  It  generally  occupies  an  extent 
varying  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  square. 

x  he  pain  is  of  two  kinds  :  one  is  fixed,  the  other  intermit- 
tent. These  two  kinds  of  pain  may  exist  separately,  but  they 
are  oftener  associated  together.  The  fixed  pain  presents  several 
varieties  ;  it  may  consist  in  a  slight  elevation  of  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  part,  or,  in  the  most  intense  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  pain  is  like  that  caused  by  stripping  off  the  cuticle. 

The  intermittent  pain  is  felt  at  very  short  intervals;  it  may 
recur  as  often  as  every  half  minute,  and  is  frequently  more  in- 
tense than  the  fixed  pain  ;  it  may  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  the  affected  part,  and  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep  ;  it  has 
been  compared  to  that  which  results  from  an  electric  spark 
or  from  the  pricking  of  a  pin.  The  fixed  pain  is  increased  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  clothing.  If  the  fingers  are  passed 
gently  over  the  skin  the  sensation  is  jrery  much  like  that 
produced  by  rubbing  it  with  a  stiff  brush. 

The  skin  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance  dur- 
ing the  pain  ;  it  is  sometimes  dry,  and  at  others  covered  with 
perspiration. 

The  only  affection  with  which  dermalgia  can  be  confounded, 
is  common  neuralgia  ;  the  latter  affection  follows  the  course  of 
the  nerves,  while  the  former  is  confined  to  this  sentient 
or  cutaneous  extremities.  In  those  cases  of  dermalgia, 
dependent  upon  neuralgia,  which  are  most  frequent,  we  find 
painful  points  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  but  the  most  intense 
pain  is  produced  by  simple  friction  upon  the  skin. 

This  affection  generally  yields  to  simple  treatment.  It  often 
disappears  spontaneously,  but  it  is  likely  to  return  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval. 
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M.  Beau,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  descrip- 
tion we  have  given  of  this  disease,  says,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  local  application  of  heat,  the  drinking  of  warm  drink? 
and  the  production  of  diaphoresis,  are  sufficient  to  cause  the 
pain  to  disappear.  In  one  case,  which  he  reports,  a  small  blister 
was  applied  to  the  painful  part,  and  the  disease  yielded  almost 
immediately.  When  the  disease  is  idiopathic,  and  does  not  de" 
pend  upon  neuralgia,  occupying  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
nerves,  it  frequently  disappears  spontaneously  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

Case.  Mrs.  W.,  a  native  of  Ohio,  aged  about  twenty- 
five  years,  of  a  sanguine  nervous  temperament,  and  sub- 
ject to  hysteric  symptoms,  has  always  been  in  delicate 
health,  and  was  first  attacked  with  dermalgia  seven  years  ago, 
after  her  arrival  in  Valparaiso,  Chili.  The  disease  soon  dis- 
appeared spontaneously  and  did  not  recur  till  after  her  return 
to  Ohio,  three  years  after  the  first  attack,  when  it  readily 
yielded  to  treatment.  It  did  not  make  its  appearanc  again 
till  after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  two  years  ago.  She 
always  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness  when  traveling  by  sea, 
and  thought  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
the  disease,  as  in  each,  instance  it  had  made  its  appearance  after 
a  voyage. 

Mrs.  W.  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  physician 
more  than  a  year  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  found  her  much  de- 
pressed in  spirits.  She  had  received  the  impression  that  the  affec. 
from  which  she  was  suffering  depended  upon  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  that  it  would  result  in  complete  loss  of  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  She  described  the  pain,  which  was  confined  to  the 
anterior  and  interior  surface  of  the  thighs,  as  being  like  that 
produced  by  the  application  of  live  coals  to  the  part.  On  ex- 
amination I  found  no  change  in  the  color,  temperature  or 
moisture  of  the  affected  parts.  Her  general  health  was  good; 
the  pain  did  not  disturb  her  at  all  at  night,  but  came  on  soon 
after  rising  in  the  morning ,  and  continued  nearly  through  the 
day.  It  was  not  uniform  in  its  character.  Sometimes  it  was 
burning,  smarting,  and  sometimes  the  sensation  was  much  like 
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that  produced  by  piercing  the  skin  with  pins.     She  represented 
the  pain  as  being  at  times  almost  intolerable. 

I  directed  opiates,  tonics,  anodyne  embrocations  and  cold 
bathing,  with  a  nutritious  unstimulating  diet,  and  passive  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  as  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage. 
This  treatment  was  continued  for  five  or  six  weeks  with  ap- 
parent benefit.  I  also  recommended  the  electro-chemical  bath  ; 
only  one  was  taken,  which  was  attended  by  considerable  incon- 
venience, and  not  followed  by  such  results  as  to  induce  my  pa- 
tient to  try  the  second. 

After  continuing  the  administration  of  quinine  and  iron,  in  the 
form  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  for  about  two  months, 
I  substituted  for  it  the  valerinate  of  zinc,  one  gr.;  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  one-third  gr. ;  opium,  one-half  gr.  One  or  two 
doses  in  the  form  of  pills  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  till  fol- 
lowed by  relief.  This  had  the  effect  of  affording  temporary  relief 
in  four  or  five  hours;  but  generally  on  the  succeeding  day  the 
smarting  and  burning  would  return  to  continue  four  or  five  hours 
and  then  disappear  as  before.  Sometimes  my  patient  would  pass 
an  interval  of  four  or  five  days  without  any  severe  pain  ;  there 
would  be  only  a  slight  elevation  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and 
an  uncomfortable  sensation  from  the  weight  of  her  clothing,  and 
from  the  movement  of  the  limbs. 

I  will  state  that  Mrs  W.  had  taken  large  doses  of  quinine 
before  I  saw  her,  which  appeared  to  be  indicated  by  the  peri- 
odic character  of  the  affection.  It  exercised,  however,  not  the 
least  influence  over  the  disease.  The  pain  would  return  with 
as  much  severity  on  the  day  following,  as  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  administration  of  this  potent  anti-periodic. 

I  had  continued  my  visits  as  often  as  once  a  week  for  nearly 
three  months,  till  about  the  first  of  February,  1860,  when  my 
patient  was  so  much  relieved  that  I  did  not  see  her  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  She  had  discontinued  the  use  of  medicines 
for  ten  days  when  my  attendance  was*  again  solicited,  and  I 
found  that  the  pain  had  returned  with  all  its  former  severity 
and  had  invaded  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  extended 
below  the  knees,     ^directed  a  warm  bath  to  be  taken  every 
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morning,  and  prescribed  potassse  arsenitis  liquor  and  cod-liver 
oil.  I  prescribed  the  latter  as  a  nutritive  agent,  and  for  its 
alterative  influence  on  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  assimila- 
tion. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  about  two  weeks  without 
any  appreciable  result,  when  I  was  induced  to  give  the  follow- 
ing prescription,  which  was  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Toland  of  this 
City  who  had  administered  it  in  an  analogous  case  to  Dr  T.,  a 
well  known  physician  of  one  of  the  interior  towns.  Dr.  T.  had 
been  disabled  for  several  years,  and  took  this  remedy  with  the 
most  satisfactory  result.  The  pain  was  relieved  in  less  than  a 
week,  and  within  four  weeks  he  gained  more  than  twenty 
pounds  :  R.  vini  colch.  sent,  one  ounce;  actece  racemos.  fluid,  ext.. 
two  ounces;  sarsaparill.  comp.  syp.,  two  ounces;  potass,  iodid.,  hf.  oz.) 
aconit.  rad.  tinct.,  one  drachm;  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

My  patient  had  taken  the  remedy  with  decided  benefit  about 
ten  days  before  her  departure  for  New  York,  on  the  steamer 
of  the  5th  of  March.  I  directed  the  employment  of  it  to  be 
continued  on  the  passage  till  the  pain  disappeared.  Should  I 
hear  of  the  complete  recovery  of  Mrs.  W.,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  under  the  circumstances,  whether  she  has  been  most 
benefitedby  the  remedy  or  by  the  influence  connected  with  her 
passage  home. 


-:-o-: 


Case  of  Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Humeris.    Failure  of 
Brainard's  Operation,  and  of  the  Seaton. 

BY   C.   S.   FENNER,    M.    D.,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

On  the  4th  of  May  last,  I  visited,  at  Germantown,  in  consul- 
tation with  Dr.  J.  M.  M.  Cornelius,  his  attending  physician, 
Mr.  William  Walker,  a  gentleman  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
who,  in  the  month  of  December,  1858,  was  thrown  from  his 
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buggy  and  received  a  fracture  of  the. left  humeris.     He  was 
seen  immediately  by  a  physician,  and  the  arm  put  in  splits  and 
tightly  bandaged,  so  as  to  give  him  great  pain.     After  a  few 
weeks,  no  union  taking  place,  the  case  came  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Cornelius,  who,  with  the  view  of  exciting  inflammatory 
action,  placed  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  forcibly  rubbed  the  ends  of  the   bones   together  ;  then, 
carefully  adjusting  them,  applied  splints  and  bandages  to  keep 
them  in  apposition.     No  benefit  resulted  from  this  treatment. 
On  examination,  I  found  an  oblique  fracture,  commencing 
four  inches  above  the  external  condyle,  and  extending  four  in- 
ches up  the  humeris.     The  crepitus  was  distinct,  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  easily  separated,  and  no  ligamentous  union  or 
rounding  off  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.     His  general  health 
had  always  been  good.     We  determined  on  "  Brainard's  oper- 
ation," as  the  one  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  promising 
the  best  chance  of  a  cure.     Placing  the  patient  slightly  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  punctured  with  a  small  bistoury 
the  soft  parts  about  two  inches  above  the  end  of  the  upper 
fragment,  introduced  the  drill,  and  bored  the  upper  and  un- 
derlapping  lower  fragment.     I  then  withdrew  the  drill  from 
the  bone,  bui  not  from  the  soft  parts,  and  perforated  the  bones 
at  another  point,  and  repeated  it,  thus  making  three  perfora- 
tions through  each  fragment.     The  drill  was  now  withdrawn, 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  arm 
carefully  put  in  splints  and  bandaged.     Ten  days  after  I  visit- 
ed Mr.  Walker  again,  and  finding  he  had  suffered  no  inconve- 
nience from  the  first  operation,  I  repeated  it,  introducing  the 
drill  at  another  point  through  the  soft  parts,  and  making  three 
perforations  through  each  fragment.     This  time,  the  operation, 
after  two  or  three  days,  was  followed  by  considerable  pain  and 
throbbing,  which  Dr.  Brainard  thinks  an  indication  that  the 
process  of  bony  union  is  going  on.     In  thirteen  days  I  again 
repeated  the  operation  ;  this  was  followed  by  but  little  pain, 
and  after  waiting  seventeen  days,  and  finding  no  enlargement 
cf  the  bone,  or  evidence   that  the   formation  of  callus  had 
begun,  I  operated  with  a  larger  drill,  perforating  the  bones  in 
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every  direction.  The  parts  were  then  carefully  adjusted,  and 
the  splints  and  bandages  reapplied.  No  benefit  resulting  from 
this  effort,  we  deemed  it  useless  to  persist  further  with  the 
drill,  as  we  thought  we  had  given  it  a  fair  trial.  So  waiting 
until  August  9th,  we  determined  on  the  use  of  the  seton.  I 
passed  a  piece  of  silk  tape,  half  an  inch  in  width,  through  the 
arm,  between  the  fragments  of  bone.  After  remaining  in 
twenty-three  days,  during  which  time  the  patient  did  not  leave 
his  bed,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Cornelius  I  again  visited  our 
patient,  and  found  such  an  amount  of  swelling,  extending  from 
below  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  and  so  much  constitutional 
disturbance,  that  we  considered  it  unsafe  for  the  seton  to  re- 
main longer,  and  so  removed  it.  No  benefit  was  derived  from 
this  treatment. 

We  now  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  excising  of  the  ends  of 
the  bones  ;  but  the  patient,  after  fully  understanding  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  operation,  and  the  probability  of  a  fail- 
ure, did  not  feel  willing  to  submit  to  further  operative  pro- 
ceedings. From  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  it  would  have 
required  unusually  extensive  incisions  to  have  turned  the  ends 
of  the  bones  out,  so  as  to  have  sawed  them  off;  and  then  to 
have  given  each  end  a  directly  transverse  surface,  the  arm 
would  have  been  shortened  to  the  extent  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  fracture. 

Cases  of  pseudarthrosis  are  frequently  met  with  that  resist 
every  plan  of  treatment  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  there- 
fore, it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine  which  plan 
offers  the  best  and  safest  prospect  of  a  cure.  This  can  only 
be  decided  by  experiment ;  hence,  the  report  of  every  case, 
and  the  treatment  adopted,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful 
is  of  interest,  with  the  view  of  determining  that  point.— Am. 
Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences. 

[Our  method,  and  one  whioh  we  invariably  practice  in  cases 
like  the  above  is,  to  cut  down  upon  the  pseudarthrosis,  drill  the 
bones  in  two  or  three  places,  introduce  silver  wires  about  a 
line    or    little    less    in    diameter,    twist     their     ends    into 
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firm  knots,  having  previously  removed  from  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bones  all  the  soft  substance,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  a  bone  forceps  or  large  chisel  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

We  prefer  an  oblique  to  a  transverse  fracture  in  operating 
for  pseudarthrosis,  as  three  or  more  ligatures  can  be  used  at 
convenient  distances  from  each  other,  which  renders  the  co" 
arctation  of  the  fractured  extremities  of  bone  more  complete. 
We  have  operated  repeatedly  upon  nearly  all  the  long  bones, 
and  always  with  complete  success.  Several  of  these  were 
upon  the  femur. 

We  claim  priority  in  this  method  of  treating  pseudarthrosis, 
and  will  give  a  few  rules  which  experience  teaohes  us  should 
be  adopted  : 

1st.  Make  no  transverse,  but  a  very  free  longitudinal  ircis- 
ion,  say  eight  to  twelve  inches  upon  the  femur  and  in  other 
parts  proportionally.  This  enables  the  surgeon  to  expose  the 
fractured  extremities  of  the  bones  without  dividing  much  tis- 
sue, and  it  matters  little  to  what  extent  tissues  are  separated, 
however  important,  if  none  are  divided. 

2d.  Keep  the  wound  from  cicatrizing  until  the  bones  are 
united  as  firmly  as  ever.  This  is  best  done  by  applying  a  piece  of 
lint  in  the  wound  about  the  ligatures,  and  afterward  a  roller 
very  tightly  around  the  limb.  The  advantages  of  this  are  three 
fold.  First,  To  prevent  hemorrhage  in  those  predisposed  to 
it.  Second,  To  form  condensed  granulating  surfaces  of  the 
wound,  by  which  purulent  matter  is  prevented  from  borrow- 
ing or  escaping  into  the  surrounding  tissues — the  source,  in 
fact,  of  the  greatest  constitutional  irritation  and  danger 
growing  out  of  these  operations  in  debilitated  patients,  and 
those  who,  from  other  causes,  bear  operations  badly.  Third, 
To  leave  a  convenient  place  for  the  escape  of  any  portion  of 
bone  which  may  be  exfoliated,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  particularly  in  those  who  have  had  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. 

3d.  Keep  an  evaporating  lotion  composed  of  one  part  of  al- 
cohol to  two  of  water  to  the  wound  for  four  or  five  days,  after 
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which,  a  poultice  should  be  applied.  In  the  meantime,  the  rol- 
ler should  be  as  tightly  applied  as  can  be  conveniently  borne, 
the  patient  taking  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  spr. 
minder.,  with  a  very  slight  acid  reaction  every  twenty-four 
hours  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  with  opium 
sufficient  to  allay  pain  when  severe. 

4th.  Mark  the  manner  in  which  the  wires  are  twisted  into 
knots,  in  order  to  untwist  them  readily  at  the  time  they  are  to 
be  removed,  which  should  not  be  done  until  the  bone  is  firm, 
which  occupies  from  five  weeks  to  three  and  a  half  months. 

The  ligatures  should  be  moved  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  time  they  are  removed. 

The  application  of  splints  and  other  dressings,  upon  com- 
monly received  principles,  the  surgeon's  own  ideas  will  suggest. 
The  above  rules,  differing  somewhat  from  that  which  we  are 
taught  in  the  books,  are  indispensable,  as  we  think,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  this  method  is  capable  of  conferring. 
—Ed.] 


:-o-r- 


27.  Acupressure — A  New  Method  of  Arresting  Surgical  Hem- 
orrhage. — At  the  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  (Dec.  19,  1859,)  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  made  a 
lengthened  communication  on  acupressure,  as  a  new  mode  of 
arresting  surgical  hemorrhage.  After  describing  the  various 
methods  of  stanching  hemorrhage  in  surgical  Wounds  and  ope- 
rations, which  the  Greek,  Roman,  Arabic,  and  Mediaeval  sur- 
geons employed,  he  gave  a  short  history  of  the  introduction  of 
the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  spoke  of  it  as  the  haemostatic 
means  almost  universally  employed  in  chirurgical  practice  at 
the  present  day.  But  he  thought  that  surgery  must  advance 
forward  a  step  further  than  the  ligature  of  arteries — particu- 
larly if  surgeons  expected,  as  seemed  to  be  their  unanimous 
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desire,  to  close  their  operative  wounds  by  primary  adhesions 
of  their  sides,  or  by  union  of  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  Simpson  stated  that  he  had  tested  the  effects  of  acupres- 
sure as  a  means  of  effectually  closing  arteries  and  stanching 
hemorrhage  first  upon  the  lower  animals,  and  lately  in  two  or 
three  operations  on  the  human  subject.  The  instruments 
which  he  proposed  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  were  slen- 
der needles  or  pins  of  passive  iron,  headed  with  wax  or  glass, 
and  in  other  respects  also  like  the  hare-lip  needles  com- 
monly used  by  surgeons  at  the  present  day,  but  on  the  surface, 
if  such  protection  were  deemed  requisite. 

At  first,  Dr.  Simpson  believed  that  in  using  acupressure  as  a 
haemostatic  means,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compress  the  tube 
of  the  bleeding  artery  between  two  needles,  one  placed  on 
either  side  of  it.  But  in  his  latter  experiments  upon  the  living 
as  well  as  the  dead  body  (as  in  amputation  on  the  latter,  and 
of  blood.)  he  had  found  that  the  compression  of  one  needle  was 
usually  perfectly  sufficient  to  shut  up  an  artery,  and  that  even 
sometimes,  when  two  or  more  bleeding  points  were  near,  they 
could  be  closed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  one  needle  or 
pin.  The  whole  process  consists  in  passing  the  needle  twice 
through  the  substance  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  compress  together 
and  close,  by  the  middle  portion  of  the  needle,  the  tube  of  the 
bleeding  artery  a  line  or  two,  or  more,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
bleeding  point.  The  only  part  of  the  needle  necessarily  left 
exposed  on  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wound  is  the  small  middle 
portion  of  it,  which  passes  over  and  compresses  the  arterial 
tube;  and  the  whole  needle  is  withdrawn  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  or  as  soon  as  the  artery  is  supposed  to  be  adequately 
closed,  thus  leaving  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign 
body  within  the  wound,  or  in  the  tissues  composing  its  sides 
or  flaps.  To  produce  adequate  closing  pressure  upon  any 
arterial  tube  which  it  is  desired  to  constrict,  the  needle  must  be 
passed  over  it  so  as  to  compress  the  tube  with  sufficient  power 
and  force  against  some  resisting  body.  Such  a  resisting  body 
will  be  most  frequently  found;  1st,  in  the  cutaneous  walls  and 
component  tissues  of  the  wound;  2d,  sometimes  in  a  neighbor- 
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ing  bone,  against  which  the  artery  may  be  pinned  and  com- 
pressed by  the  acupressure  needle  ;  and  3d,  in  a  few  rare 
cases  it  may  possibly  be  found,  in  practice,  that  a  second  needle 
may  require  to  be  introduced  to  serve  as  a  point  against  which 
the  required  compression  is  to  be  made. — American  Journal  of 
the  Meddcal  Sciences. 

[We  do  not  view  the  above  as  a  reliable  mode  of  arresting 
surgical  hemorrhage.  The  presence  of  a  needle  of  oxidiza- 
ble  metal  in  a  fresh  wound  would  be  infinitely  more  irritating 
than  a  ligature.  Besides  the  needle  inflicts  a  punctured 
wound,  which  of  all  other  small  ones  is  the  worst.  Titanus 
sometimes  results  from  a  needle  puncturing  the  foot.  And 
very  serious  consequences  often  result  from  needle  wounds 
of  other  parts. 

In  vitiated  constitutions  the  removal  of  pressure  from  the 
artery  after  its  division  in  two  or  three  days  as  recommended, 
is  entirely  too  soon. 

The  acupressure  appears  to  possess  no  advantages,  but  many 
disadvantages  over  the  ligature.  We  therefore  predict  its  ul- 
timate failure  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  medical  public 
generally.] 
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Proceedings  of  the  San  Francisco  Co.  Medico  Chirnrg. 
Association. 

B.  A.  Sheldon,  President. 

Abscesses  of  the  lungs  was  the  first  subject  introduced  for 
discussion,  by  E.  S.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  who  stated  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  abscesses  formed  more  readily,  and  were  more 
rapid  in  their  development  in  this  climate,  ( San  Francisco) 
than  elsewhere. 

Various  members  of  the  Association  entertained  the  same 
belief— -judging  from  their  experience  in  this  City,  when  com- 
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pared  with  cases  which  they  had  treated  in  other  climates  of 
this  character. 

The  jigger,  a  parasite,  was  next  discussed,  and  papers  on 
this  subject  were  read  by  Jos.  Haine,  M.  D.,  and  I.  Row- 
ell,  M.  D. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Cole  introduced  the  subject  of  luxations  of  the 
numerous  and  ulna,  without  fracture  of  either  the  Coronoid  or 
Olecranon  processes.  Such  luxations  were  attributable  to  a  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  ligaments. 

The  subject  of  water-brash,  or  pyrosis,  was  discussed,  and 
various  opinions  advanced  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  J.  Morison  attributes  this  affection  to  a  derangement  of 
the  gangrenic  nervous-hysteria.  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper  thinks  it  is  an 
undue  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  Di\  Jos.  Haine 
thought  the  affection  might  be  the  result  of  disease  of  the 
pancreas,  and  that  the  secretions  of  that  organ  might  find  their 
wav  into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Angle  attributes  the  disease  to 
nervous  debility,  and  stated  that  patients  suffering  from  this 
malady,  usually  presented,  on  close  examination,  tenderness 
over  the  dorsal,  or  lumber  regions,  and  that  he  found  the 
greatest  relief  in  counter  irritants  applied  to  the  spine,  and 
the  internal  administration  of  the  ferruni  ammoniatum.  Dr. 
R.  Beverly  Cole  said  he  had  found  the  greatest  benefit  in  this 
affection,  from  the  oil  of  amber.  Other  members  gave 
their  treatment  of  this  affection,  consisting  principally 
in  the  use  of  the  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  bismuth,  prep- 
arations of  iron,  vegetables,  tonics  and  antacids. 

Dr.  G.  Eidenmuller  read  a  report  and  statistics,  showing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  male  births  to  that  of  females  in 
Europe,  the  excess  varying  from  forty-six  to  eighty-nine  more 
males  than  females  in  every  one  thousand  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Also,  showing  that  the  excess  is  greater  in 
country  districts  than  in  cities,  and  the  ratio  is  greater  in  poor 
countries. 

This  topic  caused  much  comment  from  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, but  no  reason  for  this  excess  of  male  births  could  be 
assigned,  other  than  that  it  was  a  "  law  of  nature." 
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The  same  fact  was  shown,  by  referring  to  statistics,  to  pre- 
vail among  lower  animals — the  excess  being  always  in  favor 
of  males. 

The  subject  of  poisoning  with  agaricus,  or  the  toad-stool, 
was  presented  for  consideration  by  Dr.  Jos.  Haine,  who  had 
had  several  cases  of  this  nature  under  treatment.  He  stated 
that  if  the  suspected  agaricus  were  boiled  with  salt,  or  in  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  they  will  be  rendered  harmless,  and 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 

An  interesting  paper  on  Dermalgia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  skin 
was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Morison. 

A  specimen  of  the  most  extraordinary  fungus  growths  of 
the  right  lung  and  heart  and  its  membranes,  was  presented  to 
the  Association  by  Dr.  I.  Howell,  from  a  case  of  disease  of  the 
heart  lately  under  his  treatment." 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper  read  a  paper  explaining  his  views  upon 
the  subject  of  "  scooping  of  bones  as  a  substitute  for  the  opera- 
tions of  amputations  and  exsections,"  a  system  of  operating 
which  he  had  practiced  for  several  years,  and  which  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  by  Sedillot  and  others  in  Europe. 

A  paper  read  by  Dr.  Jos.  Haine,  on  the  treatment  of  sciat- 
ic-neuralgia^ by  the  application  of  the  actual* cautery  to  the  helix 
of  the  ear*  and  which  operation  was  performed  by  beating  a 
common  probe  to  a  white  heat  and  merely  touching  the  helix. 

He  reported  three  cases  in  which  he  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  perfect  success. 

This  subject  elicited  much  discussion  ;  its  being  non-scien- 
tihc,  and  having  all  the  appearances  of  empiricism  was  grant- 
ed by  all,  but  as  cases  of  relief  by  its  application  were  cited  by 
members  present,  it  was  thought  to  possess  some  merit,  and  the 
subject  demanded  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

Drs  J.  Morison  and  B.  R.  Carman,  endeavored  to  explain 
the  operation  of  this  remedy,  upon  the  proposition  urged  by 
Sir  Marshall  Hall  and  other  modern  patheologists,  that  neural- 
gia and  other  nervous  affections  were  due  frequently  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  centres,  by  which  the  strong  nerves 
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become  unduly  excited,  and  that  any  powerful  impression 
made  upon  the  nervous  centres  through  this  efforent  nerve, 
may  restore  this  equilibrium,  and  thus  relieve  pain. 

The  subject  of  Eclamsia  and  PuerJierd  fever  were  discussed 
at  length,  and  cases  were  cited  by  most  of  the  members  pres- 
ent. 

The  treatment  of  Tcenia  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jos.  Haine, 
who  recommended  as  a  certain  remedy,  the  etherial  oil,  or  ex- 
tract of  a  male-fern,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms. 

Dr.  Haine  related  a  case  of  a  little  French  girl,  aged  eleven 
years,  who  was  suspected  of  being  the  victim  of  violation  by  a 
German — both  of  this  city. 

There  had  been  disovered  a  discharge  resembling  gonor- 
rhoea, and  the  parents  stated  that  the  child  had  confessed  that 
this  German  had  carried  her  into  his  house,  and  there,  to  use 
her  own  language,  had  laid  himself  upon  her. 

Dr.  Haine  related  his  own  examination  of  the  child.  He 
found  present,  a  discharge  resembling  gonorrhoea. 

Dr.  Haine  then  stated  that  after  some  difficulty,  he  obtained 
an  examination  of  the  German  ;  but  that  he  had  used  so  many 
precautions,  ablutions,  etc.,  that  he  was  unable  to  say  positive- 
ly whether  there  was  gonorrhoea  present  or  not  ;  but  that  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  not.  He  however  dis- 
covered that  thefoenum  was  ruptured,  as  he  thought,  by  a  ve- 
nereal chancre. 

Dr.  Haine  stated  that  discharges  resembling  gonorrhoea 
were  often  present  in  infancy. 

Dr.  J.  Morison  mentioned  a  similar  case  which  had  occurred 
in  this  City  some  years  since,  in  which  Dr.  A.  F.  Sawyer  was 
the  principal  witness.  Dr.  Sawyer  made  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  some  matter  found  upon  the  child's  clothing, 
in  which  he  discovered  sperinatagois,  thus  demonstrating  that 
it  was -not  semen.  This,  with  the  testimony  of  the  child,  was 
sufficient  to  send  the  accused  to  the  State  prison. 

Dr.  I.  Rowell  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject,  showing 
its  importance  to   the  medical  profession  and  the  public  at 
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large.  He  detailed  cases  reported  by  celebrated  authorities, 
of  discharges,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  gonorrhoeal  in  their 
characters,  in  cases  where  no  connection  could  have  been  pos- 
sible. He  said  that  though  punishment  the  most  severe 
should  be  meted  out  to  all  guilty  of  the  horrible  crime  in 
question,  care  should  be  taken  that  circumstantial  evidence 
might  not  convict  innocent  men.  He  had  no  doubt  that  more 
innocent  men  had  been  punished  for  this  and  similar  crimes 
than  for  any  other.  Medical  men  should  be  most  cautious  in 
the  testimony  they  might  give  in  such  cases,  relating  several 
cases  occurring  in  his  own  practice. 

Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole  discussed  the  subject  in  a  very  full 
manner,  endorsing  what  Dr.  Rowell  advanced,  saying  that 
there  must  be  some  origin  to  gonorrhoeal  discharges,  and  that 
he  considered  filth  to  be  this  origin. 

After  touching  upon  various  points  involved  in  the  question, 
he  said  that  he  considered  the  testimony  of  children  in  such 
cases  to  be  of  no  value  whatever,  as  they  might  be  frightened 
by  their  parents  into  acknowledging  connection  with  any  per- 
son toward  whom  the  suspicions  of  the  parents  were  directed* 
He  related  a  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice. 

A  man  brought  his  child  to  the  i  >octor's  office,  saying  that  it 
had  the  gonorrhoea,  that  he  knew  who  had  caused  it,  that  she 
had  confessed  who  it  was,  and  that  he  would  make  him  smart 
for  it.  He  made  an  examination,  and  found  not  a  gonorrhoeal 
discharge,  but  the  vagina  filled  with  worms,  generated,  no 
doubt,  by  filthy  habits. 

He  appealed  to  the  Society  to  say  whether  this  was  not 
proof  positive  that  the  parents  might  frighten  a  child  into  cor- 
roborating their  own  suspicions,  and  this  unintentionally, 
thereby  showing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  child's  testimony 
in  the  premises. 

Dr.  Otto  said  that  it  was  also  necessary  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  these  cases,  and  that  the  criminal  should  be 
punished.  He  mentioned  some  cases  which  had  come  under 
his  own  observation  in  Sacramento*,  in  which  the  guilty  parties 
had  escapee]  punishment. 
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Editor  Medical  Press  :— Soon  after  my  arrival  in  this 
State,  which  was  in  October  last,  I  met  with  a  case  of  Infantile 
Trismus,  a  disease  so  rare  in  the  Eastern  States  that  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  taken  to  present  it,  and  to  inquire  of  the 
profession  if  it  is  common  in  California. 

November  15th,  1859,  was  called  to  see  an  infant  a  few  miles 
in  the  country  :  found  a  well  formed  child  seven  days  old,  the 
first  of  young  and  healthy  parents.  I  was  informed  that  the 
child  had  appeared  well  until  that  day,  when  it  had  become 
unusually  fretful  and  refused  to  take  the  breast.  The  usual 
cholic  remedies  had  been  administered  without  affording  any 
relief,  and  toward  evening  it  has  been  seized  with  violent  con- 
vulsions. 

The  mother  had  crossed  the  Plains  during  pregnancy,  but 
had  enjoyed  very  good  health,  had  a  very  comfortable  confine- 
ment for  a  primipara,  and  was  now  rapidly  recovering. 

Being  unable  to  trace  the  etiology  to  any  antecedent  circum- 
stance, I  addressed  myself  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  symp- 
toms that  now  presented. 

The  fits  came  on  in  paroxysms  and  had  at  first  been  ushered 
in  by  a  screech  ;  this  had  now  subsided  into  a  moan.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm  the  whole  surface  became 
livid,  the  hands  were  firmly  clenched  with  the  thumbs  drawn 
into  the  palms,  the  feet  were  somewhat  flexed,  the  toes  bent 
downward,  while  the  trunk  was  curved  in  the   condition  ot 

opisthotonos. 

During  the  intermission  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  were 
somewhat  abated,  although  the  hands  remained  clenched,  the 
body  somewhat  curved  and  the  jaws  firmly  set.  Having  never 
met  a  case  exactly  the  counterpart,  I  was  puzzled  exceedingly 
however,  referring  the  pathology  to  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  membrane,  I  ordered  a  warm  bath,  during  which  1 
scarified  and  cupped  over  the  cervical  vertebra,  carrying  deple- 
tion as  far  as  could  be  considered  prudent.  # 

Partial  relief  followed,  during  which  alteratives  and  anti- 
spasmodics were  administered,  but  without  any  perceptible 
benefit.    The  bowels  were  evacuated  and  cold  affusions  made 
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to  the  scalp,  but  still  the  symptoms  continued  through  in  a 
diminished  degree. 

November  16. — Former  symptoms  continue  :  the  legs  are 
crossed,  the  great  toe  is  separated  from  its  fellow,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down.  Although  the  case  is 
hopeless,  yet  something  must  be  done  to  gratify  the  friends  ;  so 
the  alteratives  and  antispasmodic  are  continued. 

In  this  condition  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  decreasing 
with  the  diminution  of  strength,  the  little  sufferer  survived 
until  the  17th,  when  death  came  to  its  relief.  The  pathology 
of  this  truly  formidable  disease  seems  to  be  not  yet  well  under- 
stood ;  and  while  the  exciting  causes  have  been  variously 
ascribed  by  different  authors,  yet  all  agree,  I  believe,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  disease,  when  once  present  in  sufficient  degree 
to  produce  such  frightful  phenomena,  is  absolutely  incurable. 
Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Stockton,  April  30,  1860.  J.  L.  Downing,  M.  D. 

[The  form  of  Trismus  which  the  French  term  Sarrete,  by 
which  is  understood  a  disease  occurring  within  two  weeks  from 
birth,  is  we  think  much  more  frequently  met  with  on  this  coast 
generally  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  though  not  a  common 
disease  even  here. — Ed.] 


-o- 


Accidental  Removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Occipito,  Frontalis  Muscle. 

BY   G.  GWYTHER,  M.    D. — VALLEJO. 

Joseph  Wilson,  farmer,  aged  35,  residing  near  Vallejo,  on 
February  21,  1833,  was  flung  from  his  cart  by  the  running 
away  of  the  team  he  was  driving,  and  becoming  hitched  by 
some  portion  of  the  harness  was  dragged  head  downwards  for 
a  distance  of  about  150  yards.  I  first  saw  him  about  an  hour 
after  the  accident,  and  found  a  large  portion  of  the  scalp,  about 
five  inches  square  detached  from  the  cranium  and  hanging  over 
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the  back  part  of  the  head.  After  the  necessary  cleansing  I  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  parts  in  apposition,  but  found  that  a 
piece  of  the  scalp  about  three  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide  was  wanting  from  the  anterior  margin,  and  also 
that  suturing  was  complicated  by  the  great  amount  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  remaining  parts  ;  the  integuments  were  thus  put 
much  upon  the  stretch  and  a  few  days  sufficed  to  show  that  no 
adhesion  could  be  effected  from  the  opposing  edges  of  the 
scalp.  Suppuration  too  was  very  profuse  and  soon  became 
offensive  by  lodging  under  the  loose  flap  of  scalp  ;  these  con- 
siderations induced  me  to  remove  it,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
the  patients  cranium  having  some  other  than  a  natural  cover- 
ing. 

The  case  progressed  favorably,  there  was  no  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  about  the  ninth  week  from  date  of  accident 
the  entire  amount  of  exposed  bone  exfoliated,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  displayed  a  very  luxurient  crop  of 
granulations  which  have  since  developed  into  a  perfect  muscle 
and  the  wound  is  now  rapidly  cicatrizing.  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  had  not  anticipated  this  result,  never  having  seen  a 
scalp  wound  of  so  large  extent,  and  believi  nar  that  where  the 
pericranium  had  been  so  thoroughly  removed,  no  muscular 
covering  need  be  expected. 

As  it  is  believed  by  many  that  not  the  least  of  the  wonders 
or  advantages  of  California  is  the  recuperative  power  dis- 
played by  nature  in  after  wounds,  evidencing  a  more  vigorous 
vitality  than  that  known  to  other  climes. 

I  send  for  your  Journal  the  above  account,  and  enclose  for 
your  inspection  the  exfoliated  substance. 
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Irregularities  of  tne  Teeth  and  their  Treatment. 

BY  E.  C.  ANGELL,  DENTIST,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

It  is  no  doubt  extremely  fortunate  that  Dentists  as  well  as 
other  men  do  not  all  think  alike.  Difference  of  opinion*  on  much 
that  relates  to  our  profession  is  to  be  expected,  and  for  ourself 
we  are  willing  to  accord  to  every  man  the  inalienable  right  to 
his  own  views.  There  are  politicians  in  dentistry,  as  well  as  in 
democracy,  who  have  no  opinions  of  their  own,  but  merely 
rest  on  the  fence  until  a  majority  may  take  a  direction  that 
shall  give  them  assurance  to  follow  in  the  beaten  path.  In 
contradistinction  to  this  class  we  like  those  who  have  opinions 
and  the  independence  to  assert  them. 

The  editor  of  "The  Dental  Cosmos"  sees  fit  to  differ  with 
us  in  relation  to  the  precise  action  produced  by  the  rotating 
shaft  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  of  irregularity  re- 
ported in  the  second  number  of  this  journal.  Had  he  been  content 
with  expressing  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  we  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  his  remarks  whatsoever,  but  in  order  to 
maintain  the  consistency  of  his  own  views,  he  has  reproduced 
the  second  diagram  illustrating  the  treatment  of  -the  case,  in  a 
manner  differing  so  essentially  from  the  original  copy  as  to 
cause  incongruity  in  the  description,  if  not  an  entire  mis- 
understanding in  the  premises. 

Reference  to  this  diagram,  which  will  be  found  in  the  preced- 
ing numbe  r  of  the  Medical  Press,  will  discover  that  the  cen- 
tral incisors  are  represented  as  considerably  separate  d.  As 
reproduced  in  "The  Cosmos"  it  discovers  no  space  what- 
soever between  the  teeth  in  question.  In  the  written  des- 
cription reference  is  made  to  this  diagram  as  showing  a 
considerable  separation  between  the  incisors.  This  portion  of 
the  article  therefore,  as  reproduced,  discovers  an  incongruity 
which  would  lead  those  who  rely  implicitly  upon  what  they 
read,  to  question  their  own  sanity. 

From  the  limited  amount  of  space  afforded  us  in  this  journal, 
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it  became  necessary  to  considerably  abridge  the  report  of  the, 
case  under  consideration  ;  besides  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  were  not  writing  a  treatise  upon  general  irregularities  ;  but 
merely  introduced  this  case  in  illustration  of  our  mode  of  treating 
a  peculiar  class  of  irregular  teeth.  As  a  consequence  there  are 
some  points  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  profession  that  were 
entirely  omitted.  For  instance,  when  we  commenced  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case,  the  labial  points  of  the  superior  bicuspids 
closed  into  the  depressions  of  their  inferior  antagonists. 
These  cusps  were  partially  elevated  upon  each  other  as  the  su- 
perior maxillary  arch  was  widened,  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
tact of  the  other  teeth  for  the  time  being  was  prevented.  It 
was  this  condition,  aided  by  the  separation  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  that  permitted  the  left  lateral  incisor  to  as- 
sume its  normal  position  independent  of  any  direct  appliance 
for  this  object,  notwithstanding  it  had  hitherto  closed  inside  the 
inferior  teeth.  The  partial  elevation  of  the  superior  cusp  upon 
the  inferior,  produced  an  inclined  plane,  whose  action  materially 
increased  the  width  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  hitherto,  widening 
the  inferior  maxillary  arch,  has  been  considered,  if  not  quite, 
next  to  impossible. 

Since  the  time  of  Fox,  who  published  his  treatise  upon  the 
teeth  in  1806,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  move  all  or  a 
part  of  the  anterior  teeth  forward,  so  as  to  change  their  ar- 
ticulation from  within  the  inferior  teeth  to  the  outside  of  them, 
it  has  been  the  usual  practice  to  employ  blocks  of  ivory  or 
metalic  plates,  which  were  placed  upon  the  molars  to  separate 
the  anterior  teeth  at  their  cutting  edges.  By  the  employment 
of  the  rotating  shaft  described  in  the  second  number  of  this 
journal,  the  time  honored  system  above  referred  to,will  generally 
be  found  no  longer  necessary.  In  order  to  separate  the  anterior 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  changing  their  articulation  by  means 
of  the  rotating  shaft,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cusps  of  the  teeth 
upon  which  we  act  should  possess  considerable  length,  which 
is  generally  the  case  in  young  patients,  and  it  is  rarely  that  we 
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have  anything  like  an  involved  case,  requiring  a  protracted 
operation,  in  correcting  irregularities  for  an  adult.  The  ro- 
tating shaft  as  employed  in  the  case  under  immediate  consid- 
eration rested  on  the  right  side  against  the  lingual  sur- 
faces of  the  first  and  second  bicuspids,  and  on  the  left  against 
the  same  surface  of  the  second  bicuspid,  in  which  position  we 
will  endeavor  to  more  fullv  explain  its  action.  Each  revolu- 
tion of  the  shaft  after  its  adjustment,  elevated  the  teeth  to 
which  it  was  attached  upon  their  cusps  and  gradually  separated 
the  superior  central  incisors,  which  for  a  considerable  period 
were  more  than  a  line  asunder. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  incisors  when  they  were 
only  slightly  separated  by  the  remark  of  the  patient  that  they 
had  become  quite  loose.      It  is  my  impression  that  there  was 
no  complaint  of  pain  in   or   about  the  teeth  :  the  mucus  mem- 
brane, however,  from  the  incisors  for  a  considerable   distance 
along  the  line  of  the  suture  that  separated  the  platain  arch, 
which  separation  may  be  termed  the  palatin  suture,  discovered 
a  hightened  color.     The  incisors  when  considerably  separated 
could  be  easily  pressed  together — and  would  at  once  spring  back 
when   the   pressure  was   removed.      They  were  separated  for 
so   long  a  period   that   we   had  no  expectation  of  reuniting 
them,  yet^hen  the  apparatus  was  applied  for  moving  the  bi- 
cuspids  posterially,  resting  upon   the  latter,  and  extending  to 
the  lateral  incisor,  the  space  was  speedily  closed — yet  with  no 
diminution  of  the  general  width  which  had  been  secured. 

The  distance  between  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  first  bicus- 
pids across  the  palatin  arch,  as  shown  by  the  plaster  model  ob- 
tained before  treatment,  is  ten  and  a  half  lines.  The  model 
obtained  after  treatment  from  the  same  surfaces  of  the  same 
teeth  across  the  arch  is  thirteen  and  a  half  lines,  showing  a 
gain  of  three  lines  in  width.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
was  no  direct  pressure  exerted  upon  the  first  bicuspid  of  the 
left  side^to  move  it  in  an  outward  direction.  Pressure  applied 
for  this  purpose  would  have  augmented  the  difficulty  we  were 
preparing  to  correct,  as  it  would  have  carried  the  cuspidatus 
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farther  from  its  fellows.  The  gain  in  width  between  the  second 
bicuspids,  to  which  the  application  was  direct,  was  scarcely 
larger  than  between  the  first. 

These  are  the  facts  upon  which  we  claim  to  have  separa- 
ted the  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  patient  under  consider- 
ation. We  do  not  claim,  however,  or  suppose  that  the  whole 
gain  was  secured  in  this  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  su- 
perior maxilla  is  composed  of  two  distinct  bones,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  have  their  peculiar  and  distinctive  peri- 
ods of  development,  as  marked  and  significant  to  the  anato- 
mist as  "  the  hand  writing  upon  the  wall."  We  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  these  facts  and  as  fully  satisfied  that  the  separation 
can  be  as  easily  effected  in  other  patients  of  the  same  age,  who 
are  in  possession  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  constitutional  vigor, 

particularly  if  contraction  of  the  arch  may  have  been  induced 
in  a  similar  manner. 

We  esteem  it  a  matter  of  some  moment  in  the  treatment  of 
irregularities,  to  arrive  at  such  facts  as  shall  fully  determine 
the  character  of  the  deformity. 

By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  discover  something  of  the 
inducing  causes.  Irregularities  are  sometimes  congenital,  yet 
oftener  the  result  of  improper  dental  treatment.  If  contraction 
of  the  superior  maxillary  arch  has  been  induced  by  the  latter  or 
any  other  acquired  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  any  easy 
and  gradual  process  of  separating  the  maxillary  bones,  can  only 
contribute  to  aid  and  complete  the  general  plan  nature  had  pre- 
scribed ;  consequently,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  anatomical  science  and  sound  philosophy.  Con- 
genital difficulties  are  generally  harder  to  overcome. 

In  the  treatment  of  irregularities  there  are  many  points  to 
be  considered,  two  of  which  are  indispensable.  First,  the  right 
age.  Second,  constitutional  vigor.  The  first  will  often  obviate 
the  necessity  of  further  inquiry  ;  if  it  does  not,  and  the  second 
discovers  that  the  general  organism  may  be  deficient  in  recu- 
perative energy,  treatment  of  the  case  should  be  declined. 

For  our  mode  of  treating  irregularities,  we  not  only  claim 
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the  separation  of  the  maxillary  bones,  but  we  also  assert  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  fact  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  this  branch  of  dental  surgery.  More  particularly 
that  it  renders  the  treatment  of  a  large  majority  of  cases  hith- 
erto complex,  comparatively  simple,  while  it  saves  an  immense 
amount  of  time  to  the  operator,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering  to  the  patient. 

If  the  editor  of  "  The  Cosmos"  has  occasion  to  employ  the 
shaft  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  selects  his 
patient   in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions,  sees  the 
case  every  day  and  watches  it  attentively,  he  will  find  that  it 
is  not  so  hard  a  matter  to  separate  the  maxillary  bones  as  he 
now  seems  to  believe,  nor  will  he  find  the  "  serious  disturbance 
in  the  surrounding  hard  and  soft  parts"  he  seems  to  apprehend. 
We  have  thus  far  said  nothing  of  the  production  of  new  bone, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  was  rapidly  effected  as  we  increased 
the  width  of  the  palatine  suture.     This  was  not  referred  to, 
from  the  fact  that  reproduction  of  bone,  in  the  treatment  of 
surgical  cases  is  here  a  matter  of  such  common  occurrence  as 
to  excite  no  surprise.     We  did  not,  therefore,  reflect  that  it 
might  be  different  in  Philadelphia.     We  will  further  remark 
that  the  models  of  the  case  under  consideration  have  been  re- 
peatedly seen  by  dental  as  well  as  general  surgeons  of  no  in- 
considerable eminence,  and  yet  the  learned  editor  of  "  The  Den* 
tal  Cosmos"  has  been  the  first  to  doubt  the  premises  we  have 
assumed. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  irregu- 
larity, which  is  congenital  in  its  origin  and  which  possesses  nu> 
merous  points  of  peculiar  interest.  In  this  case  we  are  em- 
ploying an  apparatus  which  we  esteem  no  less  novel,  than  it 
is  simple  and  efficient.  In  due  time  it  shall  be  laid  before  the 
profession. 
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JEdifoir's  I^bie. 


Unhappy  Men. 

We  have  a  class  of  medical  men  on  this  coast  who  appear  to 
base  their  claims  to  professional  respectability  upon  the  merit 
of  a  long  residence  here,  "the  old  established  practitioners  of 
California/'  and  are  anti-progressive  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  term.  True  to  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
they  will  neither  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  and  reputation  of  themselves,  nor  will- 
ingly let  others.  When  a  medical  man  writes  a  paper  for 
publication  in  a  Medical  journal,  they  say  he  is  trying  to  adver- 
tise himself ;  when  he  is  active  in  organizing  and  sustaining 
Societies  for  medical  improvement,  they  condemn  him  for 
having  some  selfish  purpose  in  view  ;  and  again,  if  he  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  Medical  Society  on  a  Standing  Committee,  whose 
imperative  duty  it  is  to  make  a  report  upon  some  department 
of  Medical  Science,  he  makes  that  report,  which  is  accepted  by 
the  Society  and  published,  then,  indeed,  they  will  declare  that 
the  crowning  and  unpardonable  sin  has  been  committed.  He 
has,  not  only  ambitiously  thrust  himself  forward,  but  made 
tools  of  others  through  which  he  advertises  himself. 

Now,  inconsistent  with  common  sense  as  these  statements 
may  make  those  to  whom  they  apply,  they  are  strictly  true, 
and  apply  most  justly  too  to  medical  men  of  considerable 
prominence. 

But  what  surprises  us  most  is,  that  so  many  practitioners 
in  this  City  and  State,  of  very  good  sense,  hesitate  to  join 
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Medical  Societies  because  of  the  sarcasms  of  these  malcontents. 
In  that  way  we  lose  the  aid  of  some  who  would  otherwise  be 
good  members    of  our  Medical  Societies.      But  this  will  not 
avail  those  long  who  desire   to  impede  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  Medical  Science  on  this  coast.     There  is  a  class 
of  medical  gentlemen  here,  including  some  of  the  best  of  the 
old  residents,  and  all  the  new-comers  worth  mentioning,  whose 
motto  is  nulla  dies  sine  linea,  and  who  do  let  no  day  pass  with- 
out its  mark  in  advancing  Medical  Science.     They  will  sustain 
Medical  Societies.     They  will  work  themselves  and  try  to  make 
others  do  the  same.     They  will  not  be  discouraged  at  anything 
but  will  unresentingly  bear  insult,  falsehood  and  defamation  of 
character,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  profession  they  love  so  much 
and  delight  to  practice.      Nothing  will  disturb  their  equan- 
imity in  the  pursuit  of  their  object.      They  will  with  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  a  great  cause  forgive  insults,  injuries,  every- 
thing. No,  they  will  not  forgive  everything — they  will  not  for- 
give professional  treason  and  professional  perjury.     They  have  no 
right  to  forgive  these.     Their  duty  requires  them  to  make  ex- 
amples of  professional   traitoes  and  perjurers,  so  that  no 
more  such  may  ever  disgrace  the  profession  of  this  coast     But 
they  will  bear  with  the  faults  of  others  and  of  each  other  as 
long  as  forbearance  can  be  a  virtue,  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  the  good  of  the  profession. 


Valedictory  Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  sT» 

louis  medical  college,  delivered  march,  1860,  by  charles 

a.  pope,  m.  d.,  prof.  of  surgery. 

We  have  received  the  above  elegant  address  of  Dr.  Pope 
on  perusing  which,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  former 
times. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  numerous  favors  conferred  upon 
us  by  Prof.  Pope  at  the  commencement  of  our  professional 
career,  which  added  to  the  interest  with  which  this  address 
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was  read,  independently  of  its  many  merits.  It  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  the  author — frank,  generous,  learned 
and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  profession,  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  convenience  for  the  interests  of  young 
medical  men,  or  of  students  struggling  with  difficulties  in 
order  to  obtain  an  honorable  admission  into  the  medical 
profession.  How  could  we  expect  the  author  to  write  any- 
thing that  would  not  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit?  In 
this  production,  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  writer  is 
shown.  The  following  paragraphs  contain  leading  truths  so 
important  in  themselves,  and  so  universally  applicable  to  the 
interests  of  our  profession,  that   they  are  worthy  reproducing 

here : 

"  Undivided  attention  as  well  as  industry  is  necessary  for 
great  achievements  in  science  ;  therefore,  suffer  not  your 
minds  to  be  distracted  by  foreign  themes.  Contract  no 
entangling  alliances.  Go  not  into  partnership  in  a  saw  mill,  a 
dry  goods  store,  nor  in  the  profits  of  a  new  reaping  or  hemp 
breaking  machine. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  devote  your  attention  to  either 
books  or  patients,  when  under  the  dread  of  promissory  or 
security  notes,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  stocks. 

"  Let  the  profession  of  your  choice  be  your  only  love,  and 
spurn  the  siren  enchantments  of  all  others. 

•'  Stick  to  her,  and  she  will  cherish  you  while  living,  and  when 
dead  will  write  an  honorable  epitaph  upon  your  tombs. 

"  Eschew  the  trade  of  politics.  You  cannot  descend  to  the 
pool  of  its  foul  waters,  without  the  taint  and  odor  of  pollution. 
Of  course  you  should  always  exercise  the  freeman's  right  and 
patriot's  duty  of  voting  ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  would  advise 
you  to  keep  aloof  from  party. 

"  Eschew  all  evil  speaking.  No  man  ever  yet  elevated  him- 
self by  abusing  another. 

"  Eschew  also  professional  jealousy — for  nothing  more 
clearly  indicates  a  narrow,  little  mind.  Envy  is  a  base  feel- 
ing— it  gnaws  the  heart  and  corrodes  the  character.     If  your 
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more  fortunate  confrere  happen  to  have  more  repute,  think  it 
no  detraction  to  yourself,  and  learn  to  hear  with  patience,  if 
not  delight,  '  rustling  on  every  breeze,  the  fame  of  Miltiades.'  " 


Aneurism  ©f  tlie  rigfit  Carotid  and  S11fcclaTia.11  Arteries  $ 
"Ligation  of    the  Arterial  Innominata. 

BY   E.    S.  COOPER,  M.  D.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  October  number  of  the  American  Journal  contains  a  re- 
port if  report,  it  may  be  called,  which  omits  nearly  every  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  case,  the  seat 
and   extent  of  the  disease,  etc.         *  *  * 

We  notice  this  operation  to  say  that  it  is  one  which  cannot 
receive  the  approbation  of  any  judicious  surgeon. 

Ligature  of  the  arteria  innomenata  has  been  performed  nine 
times.     In  all  the  result  was  fatal,  viz  : 

1.  Dr.  Mott,  May  11,  1818,  for  aneurism  of  the  subcla- 
vian and  carotid  artiries,  extending  to  the  innominata.  Death 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  ferny  coming  from  the  distal  side  of  the 
ligature. 

2.  G-raeffe  of  Berlin,  for  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Death  the  sixty-seventh  day  from  hemorrhage. 

3.  Bland  of  Sidney,  New  South  Wales.  Death  the  eigh- 
teenth day,  from  hemorrhage  from  the  subclavian  artery. 

4.  Richard  Wilmot  Hall,  for  aneurism  of  the  subclavian 
artery.     Death  in  five  days,  from  hemorrhage. 

5.  Lizars,  for  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Death  the 
twenty-first  day. 

6.  Curhl  of  St.  Petersburg.  ,  Death  the  third  day. 

7.  Arena,  Surgeon  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Death  five 
days  after  the  operation. 

8  and  9.  Bugalsky.  Details  not  given.  Death  soon  after 
the  operation. 

No  notice  of  the  situation  of  the  aneurism,  or  the  state  of 
artery  are  given  in  the  autopsy. 

Cases  of  this  kind  published  without  comment,  and  thus 
partly  endorsed  by  journalists,  have  given  rise  to  the  term 
"  Audace  Americaine,"  used  by  Trousseau.  If  editors,  in 
giving  currency  to  this  and  similar  reports,  would  express 
their  opinions  of  the  propriety  of  such  operations,  it  is  likely 
that  fewer  would  be  done,  and  the  responsibility  be  thrown 
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upon  the  individuals  who,  without  any  prospect  of  benefit  to 
their  patients,  resort  to  them. — Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

Nothing  we  commend  more  than  just  criticism  even  when 
touching  the  faults  of  our  own  performances,  and  such  a  crit- 
ique would  have  to  be  very  severe  indeed  if  we  did  not  take 
it  in  good  part  with  the  writer. 

Our  report,  as  published,  of  the  operation  above  mentioned, 
was  justly  obnoxious  to  severe  criticism,  partly  owing  to  our 
own  carelessness  and  partly  that  of  our  Amanuensis  ;  so  much 
so  that  we  were  really  chagrined  on  seeing  it  in  print  with  so 
many  imperfections,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  editor,  requesting 
him  to  correct  some  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes.  But  a 
critique  above  all  other  productions  is  expected  to  be  free 
from  faults.  The  above,  however,  is  not  one  of  that  kind.  In 
addition  to  special  pleading  against  the  operation  of  ligating 
the  arteria  innominata  under  any  circumstances,  based  solely 
upon  assertion  and  individual  authority,  there  are  forced  con- 
clusions which  show  much  more  of  a  disposition  to  criticize, 
than  industry  in  preparing  for  the  same,  not  to  dwell  upon  the 
very  bad  English  with  which  it  is  encumbered. 

When  the  writer  says  that  we  omitted  "  nearly  every  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  case,  the  seat 
and  extent  of  the  disease,  its  effects,  etc.,"  we  do  not  admit  the 
justice  of  the  criticism  only  in  part,  though  brevity  was  con- 
sulted throughout  the  entire  report  at  the  expense  of  perspi- 
cuity. But  the  editors  of  the  Journal  will  discover  in  looking 
at  our  report  again,  that  their  criticism  is  hardly  fair  since, 
both  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  disease  were  pretty  clearly  give  n 

It  was  stated  that  the  tumor  embraced  the  subclavian  and 
primitive  caroted  arteries  as  well  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
arteria  innominata  and  that  the  aneurismal  tumor  was  so 
large  as  to  occupy  the  space  back  of  the  clavicle  and  summit 
of  the  sternum  so  much  so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  por- 
tions of  these  before  the  arteria  innominata  could  be  reached. 

To  the  surgical  anatomist  who  knows  the  relative  situation 
of  these  parts  in  the  normal  state,  not  only  would  the  seat  of 
the  disease  be  known,  but  also  its  extent  tolerably  well  under- 
stood. 

For  the  editors  of  the  Journal  to  say  that  no  judicious  sur- 
geon would  perform  that  operation,  without  giving  any  rea- 
sons for  the  statement,  when  Mott,  G-raeffe  and  the  seven  other 
eminent  ones  named  thought  proper  to  operate,  is  arraying  in- 
dividual opinion  against  an  amount  of  authority  which  we 
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conceive  to  be  very  bad  taste  to  say  the  least.  Why  should 
not  a  judicious  surgeon  operate  ?  Is  it  because  patients  de- 
manding it  (as  is  conceived)  could  ever  recover  without  ?  No  ; 
every  one  would  die  at  no  distant  period. 

We  can  readily  imagine  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  very 
injudicious  to  operate.  Take  for  instance  a  small  aneurisim 
growing  very  slowly,  especially  in  an  old  person.  But  such 
has  not  been  the  case  with  those  upon  whom  the  operation  has 
been  performed. 

Surgeons  will  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
hazardous  operations  in  hopeless  cases.  Occasionally  the 
wishes  of  a  patient  might  rightfully  have  much  to  do  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  operate  or  not. 

If  we  were  the  subject  of  such  aneurisim  as  that  for  which 
this  operation  has  generally  been  performed  we  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  take  the  chances  of  recovery  however  small,  by 
submitting  to  it  in  preference  to  enduring  the  fatal  certainty 
otherwise  left  us.  In  operating  therefore  in  the  case  alluded 
to  we  did  as  we  would  be  done  by. 

As  stated  before,  the  article  in  the  Chicago  Journal  contained 
some  very  bad  English  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sen- 
tence. "  Death  the  twenty-fifth  day,  ferny  coming  from  the 
distal  side  of  the  ligature."  Obscurum  per  obscurius.  If  any 
one  can  make  sense  of  the  above  he  can  do  more  than  we. 

Again,  the  idea  that  a  French  surgeon  would  apply  to  Amer- 
ican surgery  tlie  term  "  Audace  Americain'1  is  or  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  ridiculous  by  one  who  has  ever  witnessed 
much  practical  surgery  in  the  Parisian  hospitals.  Everybody 
knows  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  that  no  surgeons  in 
the  world  operate  upon  more  hopeless  cases  than  those  of  the 
French.  Hospitals. 

Dental  Anomalies,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  Production 
of  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Bones,  by  A.  M.  Forget,  m.  d., 
c.  l.  d.,  etc.,  translated  from  the  French,  Jones  &  White, 
Philadelphia,  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  forty  cents  in 
stamps. 

This  neat  pamphlet  is  one  of  interest  and  value  ;  and  with- 
out possessing  anything  decidedly  new,  it  should  be  in  the  li- 
brary of  every  practitioner  of  surgery,  as  well  as  of  dentistry. 
It  is  intended  to  show  the  anatomical  and  physiological  causes 
that  predispose  the  jaws  to  organic  lesions,  and  exhibit  the 
anomalies  to  which  they  sometimes  tend.     It  is  accompanied 
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with  plates  which  are  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  expose 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner  the  nature  of  the  disease  they 
are  designed  to  illustrate. 

Correction. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Press,  the  name  of 
Dr.  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  one  of  the  Yice  Presidents  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  was  incorrectly  given  as  P.  Kirkpatrick. 


Kameela — Pottlera  Tinctoria. — Tkis  new  article  for 
tape  worm,  is  being  received  in  many  places  witk  marked 
favor.  We  have  used  it,  but  not  yet  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  attest  its  efficacy  fully.  In  addition  to  its  being  re- 
garded by  many  as  almost  a  specific  in  tape  worm,  it  is  also 
highly  recommended  as  a  general  vermifuge.  For  sale  by  H. 
P.  Wakelee,  successor  to  B.  B.  Thayer  &  Co. 


B. — We  have  before  us  a  well  written  article  over  the  above 
signature,  upon  the  controversy  recently  held  between  Dr. 
Stillman  and  the  editors  of  a  certain  periodical  of  this  City, 
The  communication  is,  we  consider,  just  to  all  the  parties, 
but  cannot  be  inserted  because  we  are  resolved  to  have  nothing 
more  in  the  Press  about  that  journal,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, while  under  its  present  editorial  management.  We 
like  honorable  competition  and  as  a  medical  journalist  would 
be  highly  gratified  if  there  was  a  medical  periodical  in  this 
City  with  which  we  might  compete  in  an  honorable  way  for 
superiority,  exchange  criticisms,  and  let  our  correspondents 
do  the  same  in  a  friendly  way,  and  thus  improve  and  be  im- 
proved, We  sincerely  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case  at  no 
distant  day. 


To  our  Patrons. — Postage  stamps  or  two  dollars  in  gold, 
may  be  sent  at  our  risk  in  registered  letters  through  the  Post 
Office,  in  payment  for  the  Medical  Press. 

ERRATA. 

On  Page  161,  25th  line  from  the  top,  for  "  Itasf'  read  last. 

for  "  primal/"  read  primary. 

for  "  denma"  read  derma. 

for  "  Humem"  read  Humerus. 

for  "  two  of  water"  read  "  ten  of  water." 

for  •'iiianus"  read  tetanus. 

for  '•  humerows"  read  humerws. 

for  "  beaming"  read  heating. 

for  "  Puet/ieral"  read  Puerperal. 

for  "/oenum"  read/raenurn. 

for  "  spermatapois"  read  spermatozcrds. 

for  "  in  after  wounds"  read  after  wounds. 

for  "contracted"  read  constructed. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  Medico-Cinirtirgieal  Society. 
BY   WI.   A.    GRQVER,   M.    D.,,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

^As  the  subject  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  notice,  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically,  I  desire  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject.  The  his- 
tory and  theory  of  vaccination,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Edward  Jen- 
ner,  from  experiments  made  by  him  in  1796,  and  subsequently 
by  many  other  eminent  physicians,  are  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
I  need  not,  therefore,  speak  of  them,  minutely  or  in  detail,  but, 
in  order  that  the  points  which  I  wish  to  present  to  the  Society, 
at  this  time,  may  be  more  fully  understood,  I  shall  mention  a 
few  of  the  cardinal  principles  in  the  theory,  as  taught  by  Condie 
and  other  writers,  on  this  subject,  and  the  profession  generally. 
From  the  experiments  of  Jenner,  it  was  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  variolus  infection  took  no  effect  upon  those 
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whom  he  infected  with  the  matter  taken  from  the  pustular 
eruption  of  the  cow,  and  although  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation from  this  matter  was  violently  opposed  at  first,  yet,  by 
continued  experiments,  the  opposition  gradually  gave  way,  and 
it  has  long  since  been  very  generally  adopted  as  a  means  of  cer- 
tain security  against  a  loathsome  and  much  to  be  dreaded 
disease. 

So  thorough  have  the  experiments  been  and  so  well  is  the 
subject  now  understood,  that  the  practice  of  vaccination  has 
spread  throughout  the  entire  globe,  and  there  is  not  now  a 
civilized  nation  on  the  earth  by  whom  it  has  not  been,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  adopted. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  cow  is 
not  definitely  settled ; — various  opinions  and  theories  have 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time ; — some  ascribing  it  to  the 
grease,  a  disease  which  affects  the  feet  ef  horses,  and  others  to 
other  causes.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  many 
animals  are  subject  to  a  pustular  disease,  which,  when  commu- 
nicated to  the  human  system,  affords  security  against  the  Small 
Pox, — and  (vice  versa),  that  the  same  animals  when  inoculated 
with  the  variolus  matter  (or  small  pox),  are  effectually  protect- 
ed against  the  same  pustular  disease.  Hence  the  opinion  was 
advanced  by  Jenner,  and  its  correctness  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  physicians,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  that  the  Cow 
Pox  and  Small  Pox  are  identical  in  their  nature,  the  vac- 
cine infection  being  only  a  mild  form  of  inoculated  Small 
Pox  ; — for  when  the  variolus  matter  is  inserted  in  the  udder 
of  the  cow,  an  affection  is  introduced  identical  with  the  Cow 
Pox — and  which,  communicated  to  the  human  subject,  affords 
him  the  same  protection  against  the  variolus  infection. 

We  are  also  taught  by  Jenner,  and  it  was  very  generally  be- 
lieved, that,  when  the  Cow  Pox  had  passed,  in  a  perfect  form, 
through  the  human  system,  the  constitution  was  for  ever  secure 
from  the  infection  of  Small  Pox.  This  opinion  was  generally 
entertained  for  many  years, — until  an  epidemic  pervaded  Scot- 
land, during  which  many  persons,  who  had  been  vaccinated. 
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were  attacked  with  a  mild  form  of  the  Small  Pox, — and,  also1 
subsequently,  epidemics  have  occurred  in  America  and  the  East 
Indies,  during  which  occurred,  not  only  many  mild  cases  but 
violent  attacks  of  Small  Pox,  in  its  most  unmitigated  forms, 
and  which,  in  not  a  few  instances,  were  attended  by  fatal 
terminations. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  was  at  once  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  a  more  close  investigation  made  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination.  From  these  investigations,  we  learn 
that,  although  the  confidence  of  the  profession  was  greatly 
shaken  in  its  prophylactic  value,  yet  it  was  and  is  still  believed 
that,  when  the  system  is  placed  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  virus,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  completely  protected  against 
subsequent  attacks  of  Small  Pox,  and  in  those  to  whom  it  fails 
to  afford  this  protection,  the  Small  Pox,  when  it  does  occur,  is 
so  modified  in  its  character  as  to  become  a  disease  of  little  se- 
verity, and  seldom,  if  ever,  fataL  That  vaccination  does  occa- 
sionally fail  to  afford  complete  protection  against  the  infection 
of  Small  Pox,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  various  opinions  have 
been  advanced,  from  time  to  time,  to  account  for  the  fact.  Some 
suppose  that,  by  a  constant  transmission  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, its  powers  gradually  become  impaired  or  weakened,  until 
it  is  incapable  of  affording  the  protection  desired,  and  hence 
believe  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  cow,  at  short  intervals,  for 
a  new  supply  of  matter,  while  others  believe  that  the  prophy- 
lactic virtues  never  become  impaired, — but  that  the  character- 
istics of  its  different  stages  are  precisely  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  matter  directly  from  the  cow,  with  this  exception, 
that,  in  the  cases  vaccinated  from  recent  matter,  the  symptoms 
are  more  severe  and  strongly  marked. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  great  number  of  failures  is  the 
result  of  careless  and  iuexperienced  practitioners  using  spu- 
rious or  deteriorated  matter,  mistaking  it  for  genuine  vaccina- 
tion,— or  using  matter  which  has  undergone  some  change,  capa- 
ble of  impairing  its  protective  influence.  It  was  the  opiDion 
of  Jenner,  sustained  by  many  physicians  of  great  eminence 
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and  respectability,  that  when  the  system  can  be  fully  infected 
with  the  vaccine  disease,  it  affords  a  protection  against  the 
occurrence  of  Small  Pox,  which  remains  unmitigated  for  all 
time ;  and  it  is  also  maintained  hy  physicians  of  like  eminence 
and  respectability,  that  the  protective  j30wers  of  vaccine  infec- 
tion become  gradually  impaired  as  the  individuals  advance  in 
age,  until,  finally,  they  become  again  susceptible  to  the  conta- 
gion of  Small  Pox.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  re-vaccinated  every  seven  years. 

The  qnestion,  therefore,  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
re- vaccination  has  become  a  very  important  one, — and  the 
practice  is  very  generally  adopted,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
not  only  during  epidemic  Small  Pox,  but  to  prevent  the  rav- 
ages of  this  loathsome  disease. 

It  is  also  adopted  to  guard  against  those  cases  in  which  a 
spurious  vaccination  may  be  mistaken  for  a  genuine  infection ; 
for,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  we  have  no  other  evidence  of 
the  character  of  the  primary  vaccination,  except  the  report  of 
the  individuals  themselves,  and  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less 
perfect  cicatrix  upon  the  arm,  neither  of  which  can  be  relied 
upon  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  genuine  infection. 

From  statistics  collected  by  different  writers,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  thousand  cases  of  re-vaccinations,  performed 
by  different  individuals,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  we  learn 
that  about  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  re-vaccinations  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  successful,  and,  in  the  second,  about  eleven 
per  cent.  Now  by  making  due  allowance  for  such  cases  as 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  imperfectly  performed  in  the 
first  place,  we  still  have  a  large  number  of  cases — about  thir- 
ty-three per  cent — in  which  the  primary  vaccinations,  though  to 
all  appearances  regular  and  complete,  fail  to  afford  any  pro- 
tection against  the  variolus  infection,  and  in  which,  in  order  to 
insure  a  full  protection,  a  re-vaccination  becomes  essential. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  that  there  are  al- 
ways a  large  number  of  persons,  who,  from  some  peculiarity  of 
constitution  not  well  ascertained,  are  constantly  susceptible  to 
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the  variolus  infection,  and  such  persons  will  be  found  suscepti- 
ble to  infection  by  the  vaccine  virus — hence  the  importance  of 
a  re-vaccination  in  all  cases  in  which  persons  are  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  Small  Pox, — not  so  much  from  any 
fear  that  the  protective  power  of  the  primary  vaccination  may 
have  been  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  as  a  test  whether 
the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  variolus  infection  has 
been  extinguished. 

The  importance  of  re-vaccination  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  formerly  the  barracks  of  most  of  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe  were  a  constant  prey  to  the  Small  Pox — but  since  the 
system  of  re-vaccination  has  been  pursued,  the  disease  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared,  although  frequently  subjected  to  its 
influence. 

I  have,  thus  far,  presented,  in  a  form  as  condensed  as  pos- 
sible, most  of  the  prominent  principles  taught  by  Jenner, 
Condie  and  other  writers  on  this  subject,  with  which,  gentle- 
men, I  trust  you  are  all  familiar,  as  well  as  with  the  phenom- 
ena, period  for,  and  different  modes  of  vaccination,  together 
with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  scab,  cicatrix,  attending 
symptoms,  &c. 

Acting  upon  the  principles  to  which  I  have  alluded,  1  have 
been  accustomed,  during  my  practice,  to  vaccinate  all  who 
might  desire  it,  especially  during  an  epidemic,  or  when  the  pa- 
tients had  been  or  were  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
Small  Pox  ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  have  I  seen  the  re-vaccina- 
tion perfectly  successful,  though  the  persons  supposed  they 
were  perfectly  secure. 

I  have  re-vaccinated  myself  several  times,  and  twice  has  it 
been  successful,  though  I  have,  to  all  appearances,  a  perfect 
cicatrix  upon  the  arm.  On  the  28th  of  March  last,  I  was  called 
upon  to  vaccinate  two  children,  and  as  the  parents  were  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  matter  used,  they  had  selected  a  small 
part  of  a  scab  from  a  neighbor's  child,  in  which  they  had  the 
most  entire  confidence.  I  used  it  in  the  usual  way,  by  scarify- 
ing with  the  lancet  and  placing  the  matter,  in  a  dissolved  state, 
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upon  the  arm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  touched  the  point  of  the 
lancet  to  my  own  wrist. 

During  the  first  twenty -four  hours  it  produced  but  little  dis- 
turbance, but,  on  the  second  night,  about  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  vaccination,  I  suffered  intense  agony,  during  the  entire 
night. 

The  puncture  was  very  much  inflamed,  for  a  considerable 
space  around,  and  extended  up  to  the  arm,  near  to  the  shoul- 
der. The  itching  of  the  entire  body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  was  almost  beyond  endurance,  and 
wherever  the  cuticle  became  broken,  there  would  arise  large 
superficial  sores,  and  some  of  them  of  a  phlegmonous  character, 
not  unlike  large  carbuncles. 

These  symptoms  continued,  with  but  little  abatement,  for 
about  thirty  days,  during  which  I  suffered  intensely,  and  al- 
though I  at  first  had  reason  to  be  alarmed  for  fear  that  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  might  supervene,  yet,  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  now  quite  well,  and  have  no  reason 
to  fear  any  unpleasant  results  from  my  recent  and  last 
re- vaccination,  though  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no  dis- 
position again  to  repeat  it. 

The  two  children  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  were  affected 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  but  not  as  severely.  The  arm  of  one 
of  them  was  very  much  swollen  around  the  puncture,  and  a 
large  superficial  sore,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  took  the 
place  of  it.  She  was  restless,  feverish  and  uneasy,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  think  suffered  much. 

The  other  child,  though  it  had  no  very  large  superficial  sores, 
was  covered  by  innumerable  small  pimples,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
considerably.  The  children  are  now  quite  well,  yet  neither  of 
them  have  had  anything  like  a  well-defined  pustule  or  cicatrix 
upon  the  arm, — and  I  have  every  reason  to  regard  both  as 
spurious  cases  of  vaccination. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  What  were  the  causes  of  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  manifested  tn  these  cases  ?  Was  the  child, 
from  which  the  matter  was  taken,  suffering  from  any  disease 
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at  the  time  ?  Was  the  matter  putrid  when  used  ?  Or  was 
there  any  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  either  of 
the  persons  vaccinated  ? 

Neither  of  these  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  the  child  was  from 
remarkably  healthy  parents,  and  had  every  appearance  of  en- 
joying perfect  health. 

I  have,  however,  since  learned,  that  they  had  great  difficulty 
in,  obtaining  a  scab, — that  the  pustule  was  frequently  broken 
and  rubbed  off,  and  a  scab  re-formed,  from  the  inflammation 
which  followed.  And,  hence,  the  matter  used  by  us  was  not 
genuine  vaccine  lymph,  but  a  secondary  formation  of  dried 
pus,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  arms  of  others,  produced 
inflammation,  more  or  less  severe,  depending  upon  the  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  of  the  person  into  whom  it  is  introduced. 
I  have,  during  my  practice,  vaccinated  many  hundreds,  but  these 
are  the  first  cases  which  I  have  ever  had  attended  by  any  un- 
favorable symptoms. 

We  have  had,  however,  recently  brought  to  our  notice,  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  spurious  vaccinations,  which  excited 
great  interest  in  the  profession,  far  and  near,  as  they  were 
attended  with  great  severity,  and,  in  four  instances,  terminated 
fatally. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  town  of  Westford,  Mass.,  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  supposed  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  conta* 
gion  of  Small  Pox,  and,  upon  consultation,  agreed  to  send  to 
a  Dr.  Clark,  of  Boston,  for  a  supply  of  fresh  matter,  which, 
from  the  advertisements  of  Dr.  C,  they  supposed  came  direct- 
ly from  the  cow.  They  made  up  a  subscription,  obtained  the 
matter,  and  employed  a  Dr.  Buttrick  to  vaccinate  such  ag 
might  desire  it.  The  matter  obtained  consisted  of  quills  and 
crusts,  which  were  used  by  Dr.  Buttrick  in  various  ways — some 
being  vaccinated  from  the  quill  and  some  from  the  crust. 

We  also  learn  from  the  testimony,  that,  for  purposes  of  econ- 
omy. Dr.  B.  dissolved  a  number  of  scabs  in  a  vial,  put  in  a  lin- 
en thread,  and  vaccinated  a  number  from  it,  by  putting  a  small 
portion  of  thread  into  the  puncture  of  each* 
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The  result  of  all  these  cases  was  bad,  and  some  of  those 
more  advanced  in  age,  who  were  re-vaccinated,  suffered  from 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  disease,  in  a  few  instances,  progressed  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, attended  by  all  the  distrssing  symptoms  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  or  of  those  suffering  from  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  an  animal  poison.  During  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  patients  were  examined,  and  attended  hj  some  of  the 
ablest  physicians  of  Boston,  Lowell,  and  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity ;  and ,  subsequently,  at  the  post  mortem  examinations  and 
coroners7  inquests  held  upon  those  who  died,  the  opinions  of 
many  physicians,  of  large  practice  and  experience,  were  given, 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  disease.  Many  theories  were  advanced  to  account 
for  so  many  cases  of  spurious  vaccination,  attended  by  such 
fatal  results.  Some  supposed  that  the  matter  was  originally 
bad ;  others,  that  by  the  matter  being  dissolved  in  a  vial  and 
carried  in  the  pockets  several  days,  became  putrid,  and  acted 
like  an  animal  poison ;  while  others  believe  that  there  might 
have  been  a  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  all  those 
vaccinated. 

From  testimony  adduced  at  the  inquests,  we  discover  that  the 
method  of  keeping  the  matter  dissolved  in  a  vial,  and  vaccina- 
ting with  a  thread,  was  not  generally  approved,  though  none 
could  produce  any  authority  against  it,  and,  hence,  some  thought 
that  the  matter,  though  originally  good,  might  have  become  pu- 
trid, and  caused  all  of  the  unfavorable  results. 

This  could  not  be  true  in  these  cases ;  for  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony,  that  not  one  vaccinated  with  matter  received 
of  Dr.  Clark  had  a  regular  and  genuine  vaccination. 

It  could  not  have  been  a  latent  tendency  to  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation in  those  vaccinated,  for  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  generally  healthy  members  of  different  families,  and  lived 
in  different  towns,  and,  farther,  that  the  patients  vaccinated  by 
other  physicians,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  did  not  suffer  from 
the  disease  in  question. 
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From  the  recital  of  the  cases  by  the  foreman  of  the  inquest, 
and  the  description  of  the  patients  by  the  different  physicians, 
together  with  their  sworn  opinions,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  matter  used  by  Dr.  Buttrick  was  originally  bad,  and  that, 
by  keeping  it  dissolved  in  a  vial  for  a  number  of  days,  it  became 
a  putrid  animal  poison.  The  reasons  why  the  matter  was  im- 
pure, may  not  be  easily  ascertained.  Some  of  the  patients 
might  have  been  suffering  from  erysipelas,  and  the  puncture, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  pustule,  might  have  been  unu- 
sually inflamed,  or  the  pustule  may  have  become  broken  and 
rubbed  off,  and  a  new  scab  formed  in  its  place,  which  would 
be  nothing  but  dried  pus,  (such  as  was  used  in  my  own  cases), 
and  not  pure,  regular  vaccine  lymph. 

Such  a  scab  would  not  only  become  unfit  for  use,  but  would 
destroy  any  number  of  others  when  mixed  with  them,  and, 
most  likely,  produce  just  such  results  as  we  have  described. 
Again,  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  although  the  disease  as- 
sumed the  form  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  was  regarded 
as  such  by  many,  yet  it  was  the  result  of  impure  and  putrid 
matter,  rather  than  from  an  erysipelatous  or  otherwise  diseased 
patient — for  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  physician  would  be  so 
derelict  in  his  duty  as  to  select  matter  from  a  diseased  person. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  cases  which  occurred  in 
Westford  and  those  which  I  have  described  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  like  causes. 

From  these  and  from  our  own  practice,  we  learn,  that  it  is 
highly  important  for  every  physician  to  select  his  own  matter, 
or  to  be  sure  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes,  and  not  al- 
low himself  to  use  matter  mixed  with  pus,  or  from  diseased 
patients,  both  of  which  are  liable  to  occur,  without  the  exercise 
of  great  caution. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Permanent  or  Adult  Teeth  and  their  Diseases^ 

BY   E.    C.    ANGELL,    DENTIST,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  teeth 
and  their  diseases,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  that 
important  structure,  the  enamel — which  is  "  in  everybody's 
mouth" — yet  in  relation  to  which  nearly  everybody  knows  very 
little.  The  opinion  prevails,  to  a  most  astonishing  extent,  that 
this  substance  is  only  varnish-like  in  thickness,  and  may  be 
easily  dissipated  by  the  use  of  the  brush  alone.  It,  however, 
not  only  constitutes  the  exterior  covering,  but  usually  forms 
one-half  the  Crown  of  the  healthily  constituted  and  well-devel- 
oped tooth.  It  is  the  hardest  structure  in  the  animal  economy, 
being  capable  of  striking  fire  when  brought  in  contact  with  steel. 

When  the  character  and  thickness  of  this  covering  is  con- 
sidered, it  hardly  seems  necessary  that  so  large  a  share  of  the 
teeth  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  forceps ;  yet,  when  we  consider 
the  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  character  of  the 
fluids  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  together  with  the  fact, 
that  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  these  structures  are  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  surprise  should  rather  be,  that  so  many 
are  saved. 

An  examination  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  enamel,  dis- 
covers the  presence  of  lime,  as  the  largely  preponderating  ele- 
ment; those,  therefore,  who  are  familiar  with  chemical  affinities 
will  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  imminent  danger  which 
surrounds  these  structures ;  for  acids  are  not  only  present  in 
the  mucus  secretions,  but  are  directly  and  indirectly  induced  in 
the  use  of  food,  fruits  and  fluids,  while  they  are  often  adminis- 
tered as  medicinal  remedies. 

The  most  common  disease  our  profession  is  called  upon  to 
treat,  is  usually  known  as  caries,  which  anatomists  and  pathol- 
ogists have  divided  into  numerous  classes.     It  has  also  been 
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variously  denominated,  some  calling  it  gangrene,  others  morti- 
fication, while  some  have  contended  that  it  is,  really,  no  disease 
at  all,  but  a  mere  decomposition  and  disorganization  of  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  resulting  from  chemical  action. 

Without  discussing  these  several  theories,  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  that,  whatever  name  may  have  been  given 
the  disease,  or  whatever  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  it  is  not  disease,  the  advocates  of  each  rational  hypothesis 
unite  in  the  common  fact,  that  decomposition  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  teeth  is  effected  by  extreme  influ- 
ences, brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  conjoint  action  of  par- 
ticles of  food  with  the  secretions  that  lave  their  surfaces. 

All  caries  of  well-developed  teeth  are,  at  first,  superficial — by 
which  we  mean,  that  they  have  only  partially  penetrated  the 
enamel.  Caries  of  this  character  may  be  removed  with  the 
file,  or  other  cutting  instruments.  It  matters  not  that  the  ena- 
mel is  partially  reduced  on  the  diseased  side  of  the  tooth,  if 
what  remains  is  sound,  and  has  an  even  and  well-polished  sur- 
face ;  provided,  always,  that  the  tooth  is  kept  clean  enough  to 
remove  it  from  the  chemical  influences  which  originally  produced 
the  disease. 

A  carious  condition  of  the  teeth  may  exist  for  a  considerable 
period,  without  the  knowledge  or  inconvenience  of  the  patient  • 
the  disease,  "therefore,  is  often  too  deeply  seated  for  the  above 
treatment,  when  first  discovered.  In  fact,  instances  are  not 
rare  in  which  the  patient  has  remained  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  caries  until  the  intelligence  was  derived  from  the  actual 
exposure  of  the  pulp,  or  internal  cavity  of  the  tooth.  This  is 
most  likely  to  occur  in  the  contact,  or  proximate  surfaces,  as 
cavities  of  this  character  are  not  easily  detected,  except  when 
situated  in  the  incisors.  The  superior  bicuspids  are  most  liable 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  class  of  caries,  and,  next  to  them,  per- 
haps, the  superior  molars. 

The  usual  mode  of  treating  approximal  cavities,  whether  su- 
perficial or  deep-seated,  has  been  to  separate  the  teeth  with 
files,  having  parallel  cutting  surfaces,  carrying  the  instrument, 
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generally,  beyond  the  disease,  to  an  extent  infringing  upon  the 
sockets  ;  when  the  patient  is  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that 
his  teeth  have  been  greatly  benefited.  These  spaces,  however, 
become  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  forming  receptacles  for 
food,  by  which  the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  they  are 
found  again  in  contact ;  their  proximate  surfaces  much  enlarged  ; 
while  the  secretions,  combined  with  the  food  that  has  been  re- 
tained in  contact  with  the  teeth,  have  placed  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  remedy  short  of  extraction. 

Separations,  whether  for  the  removal  of  superficial,  or  the 
treatment  of  deep-seated  caries,  should  never,  in  any  manner, 
infringe  upon  the  sockets  of  the  teeth ;  these  should  be  preserved 
in  their  original  integrity,  as,  upon  their  normal  or  abnormal 
condition,  the  usefulness  and  permanence  of  the  teeth  is,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  contingent.  If  the  sockets  are  left  un- 
disturbed when  the  teeth  are  separated,  the  latter  must  neces- 
sarily retain  their  natural  size,  where  they  join  the  gum,  which 
not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  fang  against  dis- 
ease, but  effectually  prevents  the  too  intimate  approximation  of 
the  crowns. 

The  rationale  of  the  treatment  usually  adopted  for  deep- 
seated  caries,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  further  examina- 
tion of  their  inducing  or  predisposing  causes.  Though  there 
rarely  exists  but  one  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  immediate  or 
direct  cause  of  this  disease,  the  inducing  or  predisposing  causes 
are  eminently  numerous.  They  are  to  be  sought  in  idios}rncrasy 
of  constitution;  they  are,  to  no  small  extent,  hereditaiw;  while 
they  increase  or  diminish,  in  the  ratio  of  fluctuation,  in  the  gen- 
eral health.  This  brings  us  to  consider  another  division  of  these 
organs,  not  anatomical,  but  physiological,  which  arranges  them 
in  accordance  with  numerous  and  distinctive  characteristics, 
each  classification  discovering  greater  or  less  liability  to  disease. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  this  cata- 
logue of  characteristics ;  as  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
that  those  of  the  first  class  are  bountifully  covered  with  enamel, 
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are  intensely  hard  in  structure,  with  an  absence  of  deep  fis- 
sures and  general  imperfections ;  while  those  of  the  poorer 
class  have  little  enamel,  are  corrugated  on  their  surfaces,  and 
often  have  numerous  white  spots,  little  harder  than  common 
chalk. 

The  first  are  comparatively  little  liable  to  disease,  and,  when 
diseased,  are  easily  saved,  by  timely  and  proper  attention,  while 
the  latter  are  exceedingly  liable  to  become  carious,  and  can 
only  be  saved  by  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  most  careful  and  exact  manipulation  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

For  the  first,  as  well  as  most  of  the  intermediate  of  these 
classes,  there  is  but  one  commonly  recognized  and  legitimate 
mode  of  treatment,  when  the  disease  is  sufficiently  remote  from 
the  pulp  or  internal  cavity  of  the  tooth.  It  is,  first,  to  remove 
all  carious  and  disorganized  matter ;  second,  to  give  the  cavity 
proper  shape  for  retaining  the  filling  ;  third,  to  introduce  gold, 
in  a  solid  and  compact  manner,  to  the  effectual  exclusion  of  air 
and  moisture  ;  fourth,  to  give  the  repaired  surface  of  the  tooth 
and  the  filling  a  fine  polish,  that  both  may  the  more  effectually 
resist  the  chemical  influences  which  originally  produced  the 
disease. 

Simple  4is  this  operation  may  appear  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, success  in  this  department  of  our  profession  is  harder 
of  attainment  than  in  any  other,  and  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  alembic  of  uncompromising  energy  and  untiring 
perseverance.  It  must  often  be  performed  on  teeth  the  most 
awkwardly  situated,  or  others  where  dryness  of  the  mouth  is 
next  to  impossibility,  and  on  many  of  these  organs  where  ex- 
alted sensibility  gives  the  most  exquisite  suffering.  These  are 
a  part  of  the  obstacles  which  render  the  work  of  the  faithful 
dentist  no  labor  of  ease. 

In  preserving  carious  teeth,  gold  is  passive  rather  than  ac- 
tive ;  mechanical,  rather  than  chemical ;  in  other  words,  it  pro- 
tects the  carious  portion  of  the  tooth,  by  removing  it  from 
solvents,  which  would,  otherwise,  soon  effect  its  destruction. 
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While  this  metal  is  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogium  for  what  it 
has  done  for  our  profession  as  well  as  our  patients,  as  applied 
to  this  single  operation,  it  is,  nevertheless,  comparatively  ineffi- 
cient, when  employed  upon  certain  grades  of  teeth,  as  well  as 
upon  certain  classes  of  caries,  common  to  all  grades.  The 
former  includes  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  first 
molars,  even  when  the  balance  of  the  teeth  are  of  a  supe- 
rior order :  yet  it  is  a  condition  by  no  means  restricted ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  too  often  extends  to  the  whole  set.  I  refer  to 
a  general  softening  and  chalkiness,  frequently  present  in  teeth, 
above  referred  to,  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  earlier.  You  may 
excavate  until  long  past  discoloration,  introduce  gold  as  firmly 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  but  the  work  of  decomposition 
and  disorganization  will  surely  return.  This  condition  is  more 
universal  in  the  first  molars  of  children  of  this  city  than  I  have 
ever  found  it  in  any  other  locality.  It  is  a  condition  common 
to  the  grinding  surface,  where  it  must  be  restricted,  or  the 
whole  crown  will  speedily  become  involved. 

There  are  some  operaters,  no  doubt,  who  have  no  cases  of 
this  character.  They  are  well  known  as  men  who  have  no 
failures  in  any  department  of  the  profession.  They  never 
break  teeth  or  fracture  jaws  in  extracting ;  never  have  fillings 
come  out,  or  plates  that  warp  in  the  adjustment  of  artificial 
teeth ;  in  short,  they  have  arrived  at  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
all  that  pertains  to  dental  surgery  and  mechanical  dentistry. 
These  are  they  who  are  too  wise  for  instruction,  and  for  whom 
these  pages  are  by  no  means  intended  for  perusal. 

One  class  of  cavities,  to  which  I  have  -referred  as  common  to 
all  grades  of  teeth,  are  those  whose  walls  are  so  thin  as  to  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  supporting  gold  fillings.  There  is  little 
excuse,  it  is  true,  in  this  age  of  universal  intelligence,  for  those 
who  have  permitted  their  teeth  to  become  too  far  advanced  for 
the  employment  of  the  most  universal  and  sovereign  remedy. 
Those  of  our  profession  who  have  strenuously  opposed  amal- 
gam fillings,  have  as  strenuously  advocated  the  extraction  of 
all  teeth  too  much  decayed  for  the  introduction  of  gold.    I  was 
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educated  in  this  school,  and  practiced  in  accordance  with  this 
instruction,  until  observation  and  accumulated  facts  became 
more  potent  than  mistaken  theory.  I  saw  enough  of  this  pre- 
paration introduced  by  others  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the 
mere  shells  of  teeth,  even  when  indifferentty  excavated  and 
plugged  with  amalgam,  made  from  the  filings  of  silver  coin  and 
quicksilver,  were  rendered  useful  and  comparatively  perma- 
nent. That  the  teeth  and  the  fillings  became  discolored,  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  former  were  only 
indifferently  excavated,  and  the  latter  was  made  from  coin  with 
ten  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  significant  fact  that  teeth, 
which  gold  was  powerless  to  save,  could  be  preserved  for  an 
indefinite  series  of  years,  with  this  imperfect  preparation  and 
the  most  indifferent  excavating,  led  to  the  conviction  that  an 
amalgam  which  would  not  discolor,  introduced  after  the  care- 
ful preparations  of  the  cavity,  would  prove  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice. Notwithstanding  these  convictions,  however,  I  was  slow 
to  employ  a  preparation  that  had  grown  into  general  disrepute, 
and.  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  amalgam,  until  Evans 
promulgated  his  through  the  columns  of  the  London  Lancet, 
in  1848.  This  was  a  preparation  of  great  promise;  it  hard- 
ened readily,  and  did  not  discolor;  and,  for  a  time,  seemed  des- 
tined even  to  dispute,  to  some  extent,  the  field  hitherto  so  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  gold.  This  was  composed  of  cadmium, 
tin  and  quicksilver.  Notwithstanding  its  high  promise,  it  had 
not  long  been  in  use  before  its  inefficiency  became  apparent. 
Removing  these  fillings,  some  months  after  their  introduction, 
they  were  frequently  found  diminished  to  half  their  original 
size,  while  the  balance  of  the  space,  at  the  sides  and  beneath, 
was  occupied  by  a  brilliant  yellow  oxide.  These  experiments, 
however,  were  not  without  their  service ;  as  teeth  possessing 
exalted  sensibility,  with  so  thin  a  surface  of  cementum  over  the 
pulp  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  gold,  were  found,  on  the  removal 
of  these  fillings,  to  possess  little  or  no  sensibility.  By  the  em- 
ployment of  this  preparation,  therefore,  I  was  enabled  to  plug 
teeth  with  gold,  in  a  substantial  and  permanent  manner  that 
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I  had  hitherto  been  instructed  to  consign  to  the  forceps.  After 
this  experience,  I  employed  amalgam  only  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, until  the  late  Dr.  Townsencl,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
his  formula  in  the  Dental  News  Letter,  in  the  year  1855.  This 
was  composed  of  pure  silver,  tin  and  quicksilver  ;  the  former 
being  melted,  and  the  tin  added  when  both  were  reduced  to 
filings,  and  amalgamated  when  ready  for  application.  The 
amount  of  tin  in  this  preparation  rendered  it  slow  to  harden, 
by  which  it  became  liable  to  displacement,  soon  after  introduc- 
tion, unless  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  mastication.  This 
rendered  the  preparation  comparatively  inefficient  for  young 
patients.  It  made  a  filling  sufficiently  dense,  and,  in  most 
mouths,  maintained  a  metalic  luster,  with  little  or  no  discolor- 
ation about  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  I  have  frequently  plugged 
teeth  with  this  compound  that  were  too  frail,  as  well  as  too 
sensitive,  for  the  introduction  of  gold,  and  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remove  tooth  or  fill- 
ing. I  have,  however,  in  numerous  instances  in  which  gold 
plugs  had  been  introduced  in  buccal  and  approximal  cavities, 
where  exalted  sensibility  had  remained  for  months  after,  re- 
moved the  gold  and  introduced  this  amalgam,  which  has  never 
failed  to  speedily  dissipate  the  sensibility. 

I  have  since  employed,  to  a  limited  extent,  an  amalgam 
highly  recommended  by  an  English  dentist  of  my  acquaintance, 
which  is  composed  of  gold,  silver  and  tin,  melted  together,  and 
cast  into  an  ingot ;  then  reduced  to  filings,  to  be  amalgamated 
by  the  addition  of  quicksilver,  when  ready  for  introduction. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  amalgam  vended  by  the 
Messers.  Ash,  of  London.  In  some  respects,  it  may  be  equal 
to  that  of  Townsend's,  for  temporary  purposes ;  however,  it 
is  inferior,  as,  being  much  harder,  it  is  more  difficult  to  remove. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  fraternity,  in  1858,  Dr.  Lans- 
wert,  a  prominent  professional  chemist  of  this  city,  afforded  us 
the  gratification  of  examining  some  plugs,  in  his  own  mouth, 
which  had  been  introduced  twelve  months  prior,  composed  of  a 
compound  he  claimed  to  have  invented,  an^  which  he,  at  that 
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time,  termed  quartz  filling.  In  appearance,  these  plugs  approx- 
imated, in  some  degree,  to  bone,  and  seemed  to  possess  consid- 
erable hardness.  We  were,  subsequently,  supplied  with  the 
preparation,  and  commenced  the  experiment  of  its  introduc- 
tion, hoping  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  banishment  of 
much-abused  amalgam.  It  was  introduced  in  a  plastic  state, 
but  became  hard  in  a  few -seconds.  The  escharotic  character 
of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  preparation  rendered  it  unpleasant 
to  the  patient  and  annoying  to  the  operator.  If  the  tooth 
had  life,  its  introduction  was  generally  followed  by  severe 
toothache ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  ren- 
dered teeth  more  susceptible  to  the  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture. These,  however,  were  inconveniences  that  could  be 
borne  for  a  time  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  permanent  benefit. 
What  may  have  been  the  experience  of  other  operators  with  this 
filling,  I  am  only  limitedly  advised ;  few  cases,  however,  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  which  it  has  not  partially 
worn  out  or  become  dissolved  by  the  secretions.  It  effects  and 
maintains  an  intimate  relation  with  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
and  effectually  checks  decomposition.  If  it  could  be  divested 
of  its  escharotic  action  and  rendered  hard  enough  to  withstand 
the  contact  of  mastication  and  the  action  of  the  secretions,  it 
would  become  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  dental  science. 
We  are  informed  that  a  preparation,  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  above,  has  since  made  its  appearance  in  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  "  odontoplasma,"  or  "  osteoplastic.7'  If  the 
preparation  is  the  same,  and  the  eulogies  published  by  some  of 
the  dental  journals  in  the  Atlantic  States  are  to  be  regarded  as 
evidence,  change  of  name  and  climate  have  invested  it  with  vir- 
tues that  we  of  the  Pacific  have  failed  to  discover. 

Within  a  few  months  my  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
amalgam,  somewhat  dissimilar  in  composition  to  any  of  those 
already  described,  which  promises  the  most  flattering  results. 
It  hardens  readily  and  adheres  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  cav- 
ity, is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  and  maintains  a  brilliant  me- 
talic  luster,  with  rarely  a  trace  of  discoloration.  Its  hardness 
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is  about  equal  to  that  of  first  class  gold  fillings,  and  though  it 
can  be  removed  without  difficulty,  it  stands  up  squarely  to  the 
work  of  mastication  in  grinding  surfaces. 

I  refrain  from  publishing  the  formula,  simply  that  I  have  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  test  its  permanence.  I  will  add,  however, 
that  I  employ  no  secrets  in  my  practice  which  are  not  cheer- 
fully communicated  to  all  legitimate  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. If,  therefore,  any  curiosity  should  be  induced,  in  relation 
to  this  compound,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  fraternity,  it  can 
be  gratified  on  application. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  gold  has  no  direct  chemi- 
cal action  in  preserving  carious  teeth.  In  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers, essentially,  from  the  quartz  filling  above  referred  to,  as  well 
as  the  amalgam  preparations.  Tomes,  I  think,  is  the  first  promi- 
nent dental  writer  who  has  at  all  approximated  to  this  fact,  as 
connected  with  the  latter.  In  his  recent  work,  entitled  Dental 
Surgery,  after  having  treated  of  amalgams  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Before  leaving  this  subject,  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  den- 
tine, produced  more  fully  by  the  older  amalgams  than  by  those 
at  present  in  use,  may  be  noticed.  The  blackened  tissue, 
against  which  the  amalgam  has  rested  for  a  lengthened  period, 
is  commonly  found  to  be  extremely  hard,  much  more  so  than 
healthy  dentine,  and  much  more  so  than  that  which  is  subja- 
cent. It  is  often  difficult  to  cut  away  the  discolored  and  in- 
durated tissue,  but,  when  this  is  effected,  the  instrument  readily 
operates  upon  that  which  is  next  presented.  This  peculiar 
property  renders  amalgams  useful  for  temporary  plugs,  when 
the  teeth  are  extremely  sensitive  and  fragile,  and  especially  in 
those  cases  when  other  temporary  fillings  are  not  available.7' 

I  can  corroborate  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  dentine  but  the 
enamel,— the  latter,  however,  more  particularly  in  young  pa- 
tients,— can  be  increased  in  hardness,  by  the  employment  of  any 
of  the  amalgams  above  referred  to.  This  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced through  the  antiseptic,  alterative,  tonic  or  other  influence 
exerted  by  the  quicksilver ;  yet  the  fact  that  the  degree  of 
hardness  produced  fluctuates  with  the  employment  of  the  various 
amalgams  above  enumerated,  leads  to  the  conviction  that  this 
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chemical  or  medicinal  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists,  in 
different  degrees,  in  the  several  solid  metals  employed  in  these 
compounds.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall,  at  this  time,  attempt  no 
further  definition  of  the  precise  nature  of  this  action,  but  leave 
the  question  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  speculative  gen- 
eralities. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  article,  I  have  had  the  treat- 
ment of  a  case,  in  which  the  amalgam  was  so  directly  indicated, 
that  I  subjoin  the  circumstances,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  preparation.  The  patient  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  with  teeth  delicate  and  fragile  when  sound.  She  had 
lost  both  of  the  inferior  first  molars,  and  one  of  the  second 
bicuspids.  The  second  molars  were  quite  carious,  with  walls 
too  thin  to  stand  up  under  the  introduction  of  gold.  Those 
who  treat  amalgam  with  wholesale  denunciation,  would  have 
no  alternative  but  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  in  question, 
which  would  not  only  deprive  the  inferior  jaw  of  its  grinding 
teeth,  but  would  render  useless  those  of  the  superior.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases  where  the  first  molars  are  lost,  the  second  had 
advanced  anteriorly,  so  as  to  articulate  with  the  first  and  sec- 
ond molars  of  the  superior  jaw.  To  remove  the  carious  teeth, 
therefore,  would  not  only  render  the  four  superior  molar  teeth 
valueless  for  purposes  of  mastication,  but  would  greatly  increase 
their  liability  to  become  carious,  while  they  would-be  left  with 
no  antagonism,  to  prevent  recision  from  their  sockets.  The 
treatment  of  this  case,  therefore,  afforded  a  choice,  between 
the  ultimate  loss  of  six  molars,  or  the  extraction  of  two,  and 
the  introduction  of  artificial  teeth,  or  the  employment  of  amal- 
gam, and  saving  them  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  latter  was  the  course  adopted,  while  the  result  prom- 
ises usefulness  and  permanence. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  no  ad- 
vocate for  the  employment  of  any  substance  or  material  whatso- 
ever, for  dental  purposes,  on  the  score  of  cheapness.  The  cost  of 
first  class  operations,  when  the  best  materials  are  employed,  is  so 
trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  secured  to  the  patient, 
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that  right  reason  and  common  sense  will  discover,  that  cheap- 
ness, when  applied  to  dental  purposes,  becomes  the  worst  of 
improvidence.  There  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  cheap  den- 
tists in  this  city,  that  they  furnish  numerous  and  significant  ex- 
amples in  this  mistaken  economy,  ranging  from  the  treatment 
of  the  primary  teeth,  to  the  introduction  of  whole  dentures  of 
ill-fashioned,  inartistic  substitutes.  I  select  from  my  note-book 
a  case  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  of  this  article : 

In  the  spring  of  ;58,  Mrs. called  at  my  office  with 

her  daughter,  aged  fourteen  years,  desiring  me,  if  possi- 
ble, to  save  her  superior  central  incisors.  She  stated  that 
they  had  just  come  from  a  dentist,  who  said  the  teeth  were  so. 
much  decayed,  that  they  were  not  worth  filling  with  gold.  He 
had,  accordingly,  made  an  application  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  their  nerves,  after  which  he  proposed  filling  them 
with  gutta-percha.  No  time  was  lost  iu  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
plication, when  the  cavities  were  thoroughly  washed  with  wa- 
ter. The  carious  bone,  was  subsequently  removed,  and  the 
teeth  plugged  with  gold,  in  a  thorough  and  substantial  manner. 
Though  the  disease  was  quite  remote  from  the  pulps  of  the 
teeth,  sufficient  of  the  arsenic  which  was  applied  to  them 
would  have  been  absorbed  in  three  hours  to  render  the  work 
of  destruction  complete. 

Cases  of  like  character  are  so  numerous,  that  we  often  meet 
with  those  who  have  no  faith  in  any  treatment  of  the  teeth  ex- 
cept their  removal,  an  operation  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  article  of  the  series. 
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Dr.  Grover  read  a  communication  on  Vaccination,  extolling 
its  beneficial  influences,  and  demonstrating  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  may  arise  from  the  employment  of  unhealthy  virus. 
Reported  several  cases  of  inflammatory  diseases  having  oc- 
curred to  him  in  his  practice  and  on  himself,  as  the  result  of 
inoculation  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  healthy  vaccine 
lymph.  The  subject  of  communication  was  deemed  of  great 
importance  by  the  Association,  and  elicited  a  lively  discussion, 
particularly  on  the  probability  of  the  inoculation  of  other  dis- 
eases through  the  agency  of  virulent  matter,  which  may  be 
contained  in  a  primary  or  secondary  scab. 

Dr.  Eowell  remarked,  that  he  had  frequently  observed  Eu- 
ropean physicians  object  to  vaccination  from  a  scab,  but  he 
could  not  understand  their  objections,  until  now  that  he  had 
heard  Dr.  drover's  communication,  which  fully  sets  forth  the 
evil  consequences  that  may  arise  by  the  employment  of  a  scab, 
which  may  contain,  beside  the  lymph  (possessing-  the  vaccine 
virus)  other  materials,  such  as  pus,  or  the  virus  of  other  affec- 
tions. He  said  he  was  confident  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
propagating  scarlatina  in  at  least  some  three  children,  whom 
he  vaccinated  from  a  scab  which  he  obtained  from  an  appar- 
ently healthy  child,  but  which,  two  days  after  removing  the. 
scab,  was  attacked  with  scarlatina,  and  that,  the  children  vac- 
cinated with  that  scab  all  had  scarlatina  soon  after  the.  vacci- 
nation. 

Drs,  Otto  and  Eidenmiller  stated  that,  in  Prussia  and  other 
German  States,  vaccination  could  only  be  performed  from  the 
virus  taken  directly  from  the  arm,  on  the  seventh  ox  eighth  day. 
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That  the  laws  of  these  nations  prohibit  vaccination  from  the 
scab. 

Dr.  Haine  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  vaccination  from 
the  scab  until  he  came  to  this  country,  and  explained  how  the 
process  of  vaccination  was  performed  in  his  native  land  (France) : 
it  was  always  from  the  arm,  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  when 
the  pustule  was  fully  formed.  Then  the  lymph  is  pure,  and 
uncontaminated  with  pus. 

The  following  question  then  arose  for  discussion : 

Can  other  diseases  be  transmitted  by  vaccination? 

Dr.  Cole  remarked  that  the  subject  under  discussion  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  deeply  concerned  every  practitioner 
of  medicine.  But  he  did  not  fully  endorse  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  European  gentleman  who  advocated  vaccination 
directly  from  the  arm,  and  who  rejected,  entirely,  the  plan  of 
vaccination  from  the  scab.  He  then  explained  the  nature  of 
the  vaccine  pustule  and  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and 
stated,  that  the  properties  of  the  lymph  were  the  same  when 
dry  as  when  fresh ;  that,  by  drying,  lymph  did  not  become  im- 
paired in  any  degree,  and,  if  the  physician  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vaccination,  obtained  the  scab  himself,  and  made 
sure  ft  was  the  scab  of  vaccination,  containing  the  lymph 
charged  with  vaccine  virus,  no  more  evil  consequences  would 
arise,  by  using  such  scab,  than  by  vaccinating  from  the  arm, 
but  that  the  fault  was  with  medical  men.  They  vaccinated 
and  then  left  the  patient,  and  received  the  scab  from  the  pa- 
rent, and  that,  frequently,  the  scab,  thus  obtained,  was  a  seconda- 
ry one,  and  not  that  of  vaccination,  but  that  pus  and  other  se- 
cretions were  all  that  composed  such  scabs,  and  not  the  lymph 
of  vaccination.  He  said,  further,  it  was  difficult,  in  a  country 
like  this,  always  to  vaccinate  from  the  arm,  and  that,  if  care  is 
taken  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  a  good  scab,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. Dr.  Cole  further  argued  that,  in  cases  of  vaccination 
from  the  same  virus  or  scab,  there  were  some  which  presented 
greater  inflammatory  symptoms  than  the  rest,  and  he  inferred, 
that  the  highly  inflamed  condition  evinced  in  those  cases,  might 
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impart  some  other  virus  to  the  healthy  lymph  with  which  the 
patient  had  been  vaccinated,  thus  rendering  the  healthy  virus 
virulent,  through  the  changes  that  the  inflammatory  action  may 
produce  upon  it. 

Other  members  present  argued,  that,  as  the  lymph  was  a 
constituent  of  the  blood,  that  disease  might  be  communicated 
by  the  lymph  secreted,  and  that  the  germ  of  other  diseases 
might  be  carried  with  that  lymph,  as  well  as  the  virus  of  the 
vaccine. 

Dr.  Eidenmiller  read  a  report  of  a  case  of  Eclampsia  occur- 
ring in  his  practice,  upon  which  he  performed  the  operation  of 
slitting  the  os  uteri,  for  its  relief,  with  a  successful  issue.  The 
plan  of  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Eidenmiller  in  the  above 
case,  created  some  sensation  among  the  members  present,  some 
condemning  the  treatment,  and  averring  that,  had  other  and 
more  simple  treatment  been  instituted,  the  patient  would  have 
recovered  as  readily. 

But  Dr.  Eidenmiller  contended  that  the  case  was  one  of  long 
standing,  and  demanded  prompt  action,  and  he  resorted  to  such 
means  as  would  insure  the  most  speedy  delivery  of  the  child, 
and  that,  as  both  the  woman  and  the  child  were  saved  by  the 
operation,  he  felt  justified  in  his  plan  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Cole^  reported  a  case  of  Chronic  Dysentery,  of  eight 
months  standing,  which  presented  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
that  disease,  and  which  had  resisted  all  ordinary  treatment 
adopted  by  other  medical  men.  That,  on  examining  the  pas- 
sages, quantities  of  pus  and  blood  were  observed,  and  that  the 
patient  was  relieved  by  an  injection  of  the  per  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  MonseFs  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  that,  after  the  third  injection,  the  patient  was  entirely 
cured. 

Dr.  Haine  stated  that  he  had  recently  met  some  five  cases  of 
Icterus,  or  Jaundice,  and  asked  whether  others  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  present  had  met  with  similar  cases  ?  He  stated  that, 
in  1850,  he  observed  several  cases  like  those  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded,  and  that  other  physicians  had  observed  the  same 
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fact,  and  that,  shortly  after,  we  had  the  Cholera  as  an  epidemic, 
and  he  thought  it  wise  to  look  out  for  it.  Many  other  similar 
cases  were  reported  by  other  members. 

A  case  of  Zona,  or  Herpes  Zoster,  was  reported  by  Dr« 
Haine,  who  stated  it  was  but  the  second  case  he  had  seen,  dur- 
ing his  residence  of  nine  years  in  San  Francisco  ;  that,  though 
a  common  disease  in  France,  it  appeared  to  be  very  rare  in  this 
climate.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment 
adopted,  which  consisted,  principally,  in  the  local  application  of 
emollients  and  astringents.  Various  other  cases  of  Zona  were 
quoted  by  the  different  members,  who  treated  the  disease  with 
saline  cathartics  and  the  local  application  of  coUodian,  the  tinct. 
iodinii,  per  sulphate  and  per  chlorate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  Goulard's  extract  of  lead. 

Dr.  Simpson's  method  of  arresting  Haemorrhage,  known  as 
acupressure,  was  next  discussed.  It  consists  of  needles,  intro- 
duced twice  through  the  soft  parts,  making  the  needle  compress 
the  artery. 

Dr.  Cooper  respects  the  source  whence  it  originates,  and  is 
not  prepared  to  condemn  it  entirely,  but  he  cannot  see  the  ad- 
van  tagee  this  process  can  offer  over  the  ligature.  He  thinks  it 
is  impossible  to  close  a  large  artery  in  two  or  three  days,  as 
directed  by  Dr.  Simpson.  Various  other  opinions  were  enter- 
tained, but  none  desired  to  commit  themselves  until  further 
light  was  thrown  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Otto  read  a  communication  on  the  history,  botanical 
origin  and  properties  of  an  indigenous  plant,  with  a  very  large 
root,  or  rhezzoma.  very  bitter,  and  having  the  properties  of  a 
tonic  and  narcotic. 

Dr.  Otto  also  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared,  giving  a 
condensed  account  of  a  number  of  cases,  published  by  Dr. 
Nathan  Boseman,  upon  the  use  of  the  button  suture,  in  the 
treatment  of  urethro-vaginal,  vesico-vaginal  and  recto-vaginal 
Fistula,  approving  of  the  method. 

Dr.  Carman  reported  a  case  of  Chronic  Ozena,  of  three  years 
standing,  which  had  been  treated  by  various  medical  gentle- 
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men,  the  disease  proving  obstinate  under  every  plan  pursued. 
The  patient  was  a  young  girl,  19  years  of  age,  with  a  healthy 
constitution  and  of  healthy  parents.  He  had  administered  Don- 
ovan's solution  internally,  and  applied,  locally,  washes  of  chlorine, 
and  a  powder,  composed  of  plumbi  carbonatis,  with  lycopodium, 
which  was  blown  into  the  nasal  passages.  The  disease  seemed 
to  yield  under  the  above  treatment.  The  doctor  asked  in- 
formation upon  the  treatment  of  Ozena.  Dr.  Sheldon  re- 
commended the  local  application  of  creosote.  Dr.  Otto  advised 
the  fumes  of  cinnabar,  and  various  other  remedies  were  suggested. 

Dr.  Baldwin  read  a  paper  on  Malaria  and  its  Effects,  set- 
ting forth  his  views,  and  inviting  discussion  on  the  subject,  in 
which  several  members  participated. 

Dr.  Carman,  by  invitation,  read  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Chas.  B. 
Radcliffe's  lecture  on  Muscular  Motion,  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  published  in  the 
June  number  of  the  London  Lancet.  The  subject  was  deemed 
one  of  great  importance,  as  new  ideas  respecting  muscular 
action  were  advanced  by  the  author,  and  which  must  have 
great  influence,  if  true,  upon  the  treatment  of  convulsive  dis- 
eases. The  author  contends  that  the  true  explanation  or  theory 
of  muscular  contraction  is  at  variance  with  the  accepted  theory, 
that  "  muscle  is  endowed  with  a  vital  property  of  contractility, 
and  that  the  state  of  contraction  is  brought  about  when  this 
property  is  called  into  action  ;  that,  when  the  muscle  contracts, 
the  vital  property  of  contractility  is  supposed  to  be  roused,  ex- 
cited, or  stimulated  into  action ;  and  the  more  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, the  more  is  this  property  supposed  to  be  thus  acted  upon ; 
that  this  property  of  contractility  is  roused  into  action  by 
nervous  influence  and  by  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  ;"  but  says 
that  muscle  contracts,  not  because  a  vital  property  of  contract- 
ility has  been  roused  into  action  by  a  stimulus,  but  because 
some  antagonizing  influence  has  been  withdrawn,  which  pre. 
viously  prevented  the  free  action  of  common  molecular  attrac- 
tion in  the  muscular  tissue.  In  support  of  his  idea  that  a  mus- 
cle contracts  when  nervous  influence  is  removed,  Dr.  Radcliffe 
4 
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alludes  to  the  fact  that  rigor-mortis  does  not  take  place  until 
all  traces  of  nervous  action  have  disappeared.  He  deduces 
from  observations  and  experiments  that  the  true  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  muscular  action  is  to  be 
found  in  the  discoveries  which  have  recently  taken  place  re- 
specting the  electrical  condition  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and  he 
adds,  that,  arguing  from  comparative  anatomy  of  muscle,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  muscle  were  not  most  disposed  to  contract 
when  it  was  most  liberally  supplied  with  blood,  and  that  blood 
is  not  the  stimulus  to  contraction.  It  is  a  well  demonstrated 
fact,  and  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Stanius  and 
others,  that  rigor-mortis  may  be  relaxed,  and  the  lost  irritabil- 
ity restored  to  the  muscle  by  the  injection  of  blood  into  the 
vessels ;  that  this  appears  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
(prevalent)  idea  that  muscle  is  in  any  way  stimulated  to  con- 
tract by  the  blood.  The  action  of  the  blood,  be  that  what  it 
may,  would  seem  to  be  exerted  in  counteracting,  rather  than  in 
causing,  muscular  contraction.  Hence,  he  affirms  that  blood  is 
in  no  way  a  stimulus  to  muscular  contraction  j  that  it  is  very 
far  from  certain  that  muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  any 
stimulation  derived  from  the  nervous  system ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  facts  which  seem  to  be  altogether  fatal  to  such 
an  opinion.  He  says,  as  with  the  blood  so  with  the  nervous 
influence,  that  the  evidence  throughout  seems  to  be  altogether 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  action  (of  nervous  influence)  upon 
muscle  is  that  of  a  stimulus  to  contraction.  Finally,  he  en- 
deavors to  demonstrate  that  the  true  influence  to  muscular  con- 
traction is  to  be  sought  for  from  a  different  source  than  those 
referred  to,  to  wit — Electricity. 

Dr.  Rowell  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  an  in- 
teresting case  of  gun-shot  wound,  which  occurred  the  day  pre- 
vious, in  this  city.  The  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  ball  was, 
through  the  body  of  the  seventh  rib  of  the  right  side,  passing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  above  the  diaphragm,  and  perforat- 
ing the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  and  the  margin  of  the 
upper  lobe,   thence    passing    through   the  pericardium,   and 
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through  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  dropping  into  the  peri- 
cardium. The  patient  lived  ten  hours  after  receiving  the 
wound. 

Dr.  Haine  alluded  to  the  application  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
in  cases  of  inflamed  or  ulcerated  sore  throat.  He  reported 
seven  or  eight  cases,  which  he  had  successfully  treated  with 
the  remedy. 

Dr.  Cole  read  an  article  from  the  American  Medical  Times, 
on  the  treatment  of  Varicose  Veins  and  Aneurism,  by  injec- 
tion of  Monsel's  salt  and  per  chlorate  of  iron.  The  subject 
was  lengthily  discussed. 

Dr.  Cooper  introduced,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society, 
the  policy  of  opening  freely  the  large  joints,  in  cases  where 
suppuration  was  suspected  to  exist  in  inflamed  and  painful  con- 
ditions of  large  joints,  and  endeavored  to  support  his  opinions, 
which  were  contrary  to  generally  accepted  views,  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  air  to  enter  any  large  joint,  on  account  of  the 
irritation  which  it  is  supposed  to  produce  on  the  surface  of  the 
joints.  Dr.  Cooper  assumed  that  such  was  a  ridiculous  idea,  and 
one  that  should  be  no  longer  entertained.  He  cannot  conceive 
that  there  is  any  property  in  atmospheric  air  that  is  any  more 
irritating  to  the  surface  of  a  joint  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  stated  that  he  had  treated 
some  twenty  cases  of  diseased  knee-joints,  all  of  which  he  had 
opened  largely,  and  all  had  perfectly  recovered,  with  but  one 
exception,  and  that  one  passed  out  of  his  hands,  before  a  suffi- 
cient time  had  been  allowed  for  its  recovery,  the  patient  hav- 
ing left  the  city.  He  stated  that  he  had,  at  present,  three  cases 
of  the  kind,  which  could  be  seen  at  any  time,  and  the  progress 
of  recovery  watched  by  those  who  felt  disposed  to  examine 
the  plan  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Haine  thought  that  Dr.  Cooper's  treatment  was  justifi- 
able, and  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  taken  so  bold  a  stand  in 
this  new  process  ;  also  recommended  that  Dr.  Cooper  should 
publish  the  cases  in  question  in  medical  journals,  that  the  pro- 
fession might  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience.     He  said  that, 
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in  his  opinion,  it  was  more  injurious  to  admit  atmospheric  air 
into  the  cavity  of  a  joint  through  a  small  aperture,  than  through 
a  large  one. 

Dr.  Eidenmiller  asked  why  Dr.  Haine  thought  so  ? 

Dr.  Haine  answered,  because  it  could  not  escape  so  readily, 
and,  becoming  decomposed,  was  rendered  very  obnoxious  and 
irritating. 

Dr.  Sheldon  asked  Dr.  Cooper,  if  the  hip-joint  could  be 
opened  as  freely,  and  with  as  good  results. 

Dr.  Cooper  said  it  could  not,  because  the  hip-joint  is  more 
deeply  seated,  and  consequently  more  unfavorably  situated  for 
similar  operations  than  other  joints,  not  so  densely  surrounded 
with  soft  tissue. 

Dr.  Rowell  said  he  had  had  some  experience  in  treating  dis- 
eased joints.  One  case  he  treated  for  three  years.  Used  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  tapped  the  knee,  and  did  everything  he 
could  conceive,  but  all  to  no  effect.  He  thinks,  if  he  had 
to  treat  the  same  case  again,  he  would,  at  once,  open  the 
joint  freely,  and  will  do  so,  in  similar  cases,  hereafter. 

Dr.  Cooper  presented  a  specimen  of  coagulated  blood,  pro- 
duced by  injection  of  Monsel's  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
drachms  to  the  ounce  of  water,  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed 
(Pavier)  syringe,  into  the  external  jugular  vein  of  a  living  dog. 
The  specimen  was  a  section  of  two  inches  of  said  vein,  taken 
out  eight  minutes  after  the  injection,  when  it  was  found  in  a 
perfectly  solid  condition,  no  hemorrhage  occurring  after  the 
excision  of  this  portion  of  the  vein,  the  coagulum  extending 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  point  of  excision.  The 
doctor  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  action  of  Mon- 
sel's salt,  in  producing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  thera- 
peutic application  of  this  valuable  agent,  which  drew  forth  re- 
marks from  various  members.  Cases  were  cited,  in  which  the 
medicine  in  question  had  been  employed  in  arresting  hemorr- 
hage of  long  standing,  particularly  of  the  uterus,  which  gave 
rise  to  discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the  medi- 
cine in  uterine  hemorrhages — some  advocating  its  use,  while 
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others  opposed  it,  the  main  objection  being  in  consequence  of 
the  probability  of  hard  and  insoluble  clots  forming  within 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  arise  from  the  same. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Standing  Committees 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

On  Practice  of  Medicine. 

L  ROWELL,  M.  D., 
J.  MORISON,  M.  D., 
H.  S.  BALDWIN,  M.  D. 

On  Surgery.  On  Obstetrics. 


E.  S.  COOPER,  M.  D., 
W.  A.  GROYER,  M.  D., 
I.  ROWELL,  M.  D. 


R.  B.  COLE,  M.  D., 

G.  EIDENMILLER,  M.  D., 

J.  HAINE,  M.  D. 


On  Medical  Topography,  Endemic  and  Epidemic  Diseases. 

G.  OTTO,  M.  D., 
H.  GIBBONS,  M.  D. 
W.  A.  GROYER,  M?  D. 

On  Indigenous  Botany. 

B.  R.  CARMAN,  M.  D., 
J.  HAINE,  M.  D., 
J.  P.  RIELEY,  M.  D. 


On  the  Application  of  the  Eeraseur. 

BY  WILLIAM  PITT,   M.    D.,   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

"  The  Ecraseur  was  invented  by  M.  Chassaignac,  by  means  of 
which  tumors  may  be  removed,  with  little  or  no  hemorrhage, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutesr  by  a  process  of  rapid  strangu- 
lation and  crushing,  in  a  linear  direction." 

"  The  Ecraseur  consists  of  a  loop  of  fine  steel  chain,  which, 
having  been  passed  o^er  the  tumor,  or  throng!  the  tissues  to 
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be  removed,  is  gradually  tightened  by  a  mechanism  in  the 
stem,  to  which  it  is  attached." 

"  The  resulting  wound  is  small  and  puckered  in,  and  often 
heals  with  little  trouble." 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Woodward,  aged  forty  years,  in 
August,  1859,  I  assisted  in  the  removal  of  an  uterine  tumor, 
which  had  been  forming  for  some  three  years  ;  the  tumor,  at 
this  time,  completely  filled  the  vaginal  cavity  ;  the  application 
of  a  silken  cord  (as  being  more  feasible  in  this  case  than  the 
chain)  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  by  means  of  bent  whalebone 
rods,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  the  Ecraseur,  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Cooper,  the  tumor  being  readily  severed  from 
its  attachment. 

The  subsequent  extraction  of  the  tumor  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult ;  it  was  found  impossible  to  divide  it  from  its  globular 
form,  large  size,  and  extreme  hardness,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  remove  it  with  obstetrical  forceps. 

There  was,  singularly,  but  slight  physical  depression  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  small  loss  of  blood 
and  the  celerity  attendant  on  the  use  of  this  admirable  instru- 
ment. Subsequently,  I  have  witnessed  the  applications  of  the 
Ecraseur,  in  the  removal  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  the  patients 
rapidly  convalescing.  Without  doubt,  this  instrument  is  des- 
tined to  become  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  in  surgery. 

In  this  case,  there  was  an  unavoidable  rupture,  extend- 
ing through  the  left  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  in  a  line  with 
its  axis,  some  2  J  inches,  and  thence  upwards,  separating  the  in- 
teguments, so  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  pubic  bone 
was  laid  bare  :  the  ends  of  the  fingers  could  be  freely  passed 
over  its  surface,  some  two  inches,  the  internal  labia  being  nearly 
separated  from  its  external. 

By  request  of  the  patient,  and  the  acquiescence  of  Dr. 
Cooper,  1  took  charge  of  the  case.  I  brought  the  parts 
together  with  stitches  ;  only  partial  adhesion  took  place,  by 
first  intention,  and  a  slow  process  of  recuperation  took  place, 
under  the  repeated  application  of  appropriate  remedies,  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  secretions  incident  to  the  parts.  At  the  end 
of  some  six  weeks,  I  considered  the  ulcer  or  wound  sufficiently 
healed  to  discontinue  medical  treatment. 

But  I  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  found  the  patient 
friendless,  suffering  from  mental  depression  and  neglect ;  the 
ulcer  again  suppurating  and  painful,  arising  from  too  early  and 
undue  physical  exertions  and  privations.  On  my  application 
to  Dr.  Cooper,  he  kindly  aided  me  in  placing  the  patient  in  a 
comparatively  comfortable  condition  for  treatment,  which  I 
recommenced  under  many  disadvantages,  the  patient  having  no 
nurse,  and  being  subject  to  a  continuous  despondency. 

The  ulcer  assumed  the  chronic  form  so  common  to  vaginal 
ulcers,  and,  after  some  three  months,  under  repeated  applica- 
tions of  nit.  argenti,  tinct.  iodinii,  &c,  the  ulcer  healed,  and 
was  in  about  the  same  condition  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  called,  and,  upon  examination  with 
the  speculum,  which  the  patient  bore  with  difficulty,  from  the 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  tract  of  the  ulcer,  I  found  there 
was  no  reproduction  of  the  tumor, 


Note. — I  think  the  present  sensibility  and  pain  in  the  part  On  pressure,  is 
due  to  some  lesion  of  the  PeriostiUm,  as  the  cicatrix  has  remained  firm  for 
some  months.     Tinct.  iodinii,  was  re-applied,  with  sensible  relief  to  the  patient. 

Perhaps  in  no  class  of  ulcers,  is  repose,  and  a  strict  regard  to  dietetics,  so 
important  as  in  those  of  the  vagina,  due  doubtlessly  to  their  anatomical  re- 
lations and  the  secretions  and  discharges  incident  to  the  parts. — -W.  P. 


A  New  Method  of  Obliterating  Aneurismal  Tumors  by  Lig- 
atures* 

BY  E.  S.  COOPER,  M.  D.,  PROCESSOR  OF   ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY  IN  THE   MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT  OF    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    THE  PACIFIC* 

Mr.  C.  S.,  get.  35,  suffered  from  an  anuerism  for  eight  years, 
produced  by  a  knife-wound,  involving,  as  it  appeared  when  he 
applied  to  me,  the  radial  and  ulna  arteries,  near  their  origin. 
The  first  part  of  my  treatment  consisted  in  ligating  the  brachial 
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artery,  just  external  to  the  arteria  profunda,  and  afterwards 
applying  strong  compression  over  the  tumor.  Though  the  pul- 
sation at  the  wrist  stopped  at  once,  upon  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  size  of  the  aneuris- 
mal  swelling  was  perceptible. 

In  ten  days,  distinct  pulsation  was  felt  at  the  wrist,  which 
continued,  in  spite  of  strong  compression  upon  the  tumor, 
which  was  kept  up  for  about  six  weeks.  The  compression,  in 
the  meantime,  having  so  little  influence  upon  the  size  of  the 
aneurism,  and  distinct  pulsation  having  returned  in  it,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  patient  resided  about  one  thousand 
miles  from  me,  and  was  compelled  to  return  home  soon,  in- 
duced me  to  think  of  attacking  the  tumor  directly.  This,  I 
was  satisfied,  could  not  be  done  by  endeavoring  to  isolate  it, 
for  two  reasons  :  1st,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  pulsation 
returned  in  the  tumor,  convinced  me  that  the  supply-branches, 
from  the  arteria  profunda,  were  too  large  and  numerous  to 
admit  of  being  searched  for  and  ligated,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  tumor. 
2d,  The  attachment  formed  between  the  tumor  and  surround- 
ing parts,  were  such  that  I  conceived  it  would  be  impossible  to 
expose  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  vessels,  without  demol- 
ishing almost  the  entire  muscular  tissue  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm  at  that  point. 

These  considerations  induced  me  to  adopt  a  method  very 
similar  to  one  I  had  previously  resorted  to  in  several  cases  of 
Bronchocele,  viz  :  exposing  as  much  of  the  tumor  as  could  be 
done  conveniently,  and  afterwards,  by  means  of  long  curved 
needles,  passing  ligatures  through,  as  deeply  as  was  practica- 
ble, in  different  directions,  and  then  tying  very  tightly  the  ends 
of  the  ligatures.  The  ends  of  each  ligature  being  tied  together 
before  another  was  introduced,  the  tumor  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-third  of  its  original  size  ;  in  fact,  after 
the  introduction  of  eight  or  ten  ligatures  in  this  way,  one  could 
hardly  discover  anything,  except  a  small,  hard  bunch  of  knots, 
formed  by  the  several  ligatures,  near  the  center  of  the  tumor, 
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which  was,  as  a  medical  friend  remarked,  "  literally  sewed  up." 
In  order  to  expose  any  considerable  portion  of  the  tumor,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle. 

After  Treatment. — A  piece  of  lint  was  applied  in  the  wound, 
a  roller  tightly  over  the  arm  and  hand,  and  the  whole  kept 
constantly  wet,  with  an  evaporating  lotion,  for  five  days,  when 
poultices  were  substituted  for  the  cold  lotion.  In  a  few  days 
the  tumor  began  to  slough,  and,  in  two  weeks  from  the  time 
of  their  application,  the  ligatures  had  all  come  away,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  the  tumor  was  remaining.  The  entire  wound  was  a 
healthy  granulating  surface,  ready  for  cicatrization,  which  was 
rapidly  developed.  Pronation  and  supination  were  frequently 
made  upon  the  arm,  in  order  to  secure  the  redevelopement  and 
proper  action  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle. 

The  cure  was  perfect,  and  the  arm  restored  to  its  original 
proper  functions,  save  weakness,  from  want  of  exercise,  which 
time  will  doubtless  soon  remedy. 


Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea* 

Dr.  0.  C.  Gibbs,  in  his  summary  in  the  American  Medical 
Monthly,  commenting  on  an  article  by  Professor  Cooper,  of 
San  Francisco,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  : 

"  We  must  protest  against  the  consideration  of  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea  together,  as  does  Prof.  Cooper,  as  though  they 
were  allied  diseases,  requiring  identical,  or,  at  least,  similar 
treatment.  Cathartics,  of  a  certain  character,  are  always  ap- 
propriate in  a  pure  case  of  dysentery,  while  they  are  only  judi- 
cious in  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  diarrhoea — astringents  are 
seldom,  or  never,  called  for  in  dysentery,  while  they  are  near- 
ly always  appropriate  in  diarrhoea.  It  is  no  uncommon  error 
for  careless  practitioners  to  confound  dysentery  with  diarrhoea, 
and  treat  with  powerful  astringents,  with  the  hope  of  lessen- 
ing the  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool.  We  consider  this  a 
very  grave  error,  and  allude  to  the  subject  here,  because  teach- 
5 
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ers  of  medicine,  more  than  all  others,  should  draw  a  well-de- 
fined pathological  and  therapeutic  line  between  the  two  dis- 
eases referred  to." — J.  S.  W. — Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine. 

[Seeing  that  our  article  upon  the  use  of  ipecac,  in  Diarrhoea 
and  Dysentery,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  animadversion 
in  different  quarters,  we  think  it  due  to  explain.  We  did  not 
intend  to  have  it  understood  that  we  regarded  the  two  dis- 
eases as  the  same,  but  we  spoke  of  the  adaptability  of  ipecac 
to  the  different  stages  and  forms  of  these  diseases,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  greater  than  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  case, 
by  practitioners  generally.  Thus  we  recommended  it,  as  an 
emetic  in  the  acute  form  of  Dysentery,  because  of  its  overcoming, 
better  than  any  other  remedy,  the  torpor  of  the  external  capil- 
laries, and,  interrupting  morbid  sympathetic  actions  through- 
out the  system  ;  while  in  the  advanced  stages  of  both  Diarrhoea 
and  Dysentery,  we  recommended  it  in  very  small  doses  :  say, 
half  a  grain,  combined  with  a  grain  of  extract  of  gentian,  every 
hour,  and  we  now  repeat,  that,  we  believe  it  to  be  very  often 
the  best  remedy  that  can  be  given,  as  above  indicated,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  both  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

Because  the  practitioner  uses  the  same  remedy  as  a  chief 
agent  in  the  cure  of  two  diseases,  the  remedy  being  varied, 
according  to  the  stage,  and  presenting  symptoms,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  considers  the  two  maladies  the  same,  nor 
even  similar.  Thus,  some  of  our  ablest  practitioners  de- 
pend on  the  use  of  calomel,  in  immense  doses  and  often  repeat- 
ed, in  Cholera,  and  the  same  article  in  small  doses,  in  certain 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver.  Again,  some  practitioners  de- 
pend almost  solely  upon  the  use  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of 
iritis,  from  whatever  cause  it  is  produced,  and  also  make  it 
the  article  of  reliance  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  In  our 
article  upon  ipecac  in  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  which  occu- 
pied but  one  page,  (in  the  Lancet  and  Observer),  we  did  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  the  pathology  of  these  diseases,  nor  do 
we  conceive  medical  journals  to  be  the  proper  mediums  through 
which  the  pathology  of  disease  is  discussed,  but  this  should  be 
done  in  standard  works  alone.    In  medical  journals  we  wish 
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to  see  short  articles,  which  contain  points  of  practical  impor- 
tance only  ;  and  when  we  write  for  them,  we  simply  give  the 
results  of  our  experience  ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case. 

Dr.  Gibbs  will,  therefore,  understand  that  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge any  greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  writing  ar- 
ticles for  the  medical  journals,  because  of  being  a  teacher  of 
medicine,  but  which  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  reason  why 
the  subject  was  alluded  to  by  him,  as  seen  in  the  above  quota- 
tion. 

Had  we  been  lecturing  to  a  class  of  medical  students  upon 
Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  we  would  probably  have  occupied 
time  and  space  enough  to  fill  twenty  pages  of  the  Lancet,  but 
we  were  writing  for  medical  men,  and,  consequently,  occupied 
but  one  page.  But  doctors  will  disagree.  Dr.  Gibbs  says  : 
"  Cathartics,  of  a  certain  character,  are  always  appropriate  in 
a  pure  case  of  Dysentery,"  (italics  ours),  which  we  are  not  will- 
ing, by  any  means,  to  admit.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  in 
which  there  is  tormina  and  tenesmus  ;  a  dry  and  hot  skin  ; 
tongue  parched  and  dry,  the  edges  and  tip  red,  glossy  and 
smooth,  while  the  center  is  yellowish  and  furred  ;  with  a  tense 
pulse  and  great  thirst.  This  is  what  Dr.  G.  would,  doubtless, 
denominate  a  "  pure  case"  of  acute  Dysentery,  but  which  we 
should  not  attempt  to  cure  by  cathartics  ;  but  would  commence 
by  emetics,  to  be  followed  up  by  minute  doses  of  ipecac  and 
opium,  \  grain  of  the  former  to  |  of  the  latter,  combined  with 
calomel,  in  corresponding  small  doses,  to  be  followed  by  an 
anema,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hours — thus  making 
ipecac  the  principal  agent  in  the  case.  Such  would  be  our 
method  of  treating  a  "  pure  case"  of  acute  Dysentery,  and  our 
faith  in  it  is  based  upon  experience. — Ed.] 


Digital  Compression   Successfully  Employed  in  a  Case  of 

White  Swelling. 

The  success  of  digital  compression  of  the  principal  artery 
in  limbs  attacked  with  inflammation,  has  suggested  to  Dr.  Gia- 
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cinch  the  idea  of  adopting  this  plan,  in  order  to  allay  some 
very  acute  pains  produced  spontaneously  in  the  knee,  affected 
with  white  swelling.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  the  fermoral  artery  was  compressed,  the  patient 
ceased  to  suffer.  This  rapid  improvement  induced  the  physi- 
cian to  continue  the  experiment,  and  for  twenty  days,  night  and 
morning,  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  result  being,  that  the  pa- 
tient became  enabled  to  move  the  joint,  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  entirely  motionless. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. — 
Louisville  Med.  Jour. 

[Although  Mr.  Whately  and  others  treated  long-standing 
ulcers  of  the  extremities  by  the  application  of  rollers  with 
great  success,  and  much  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
subject  of  the  benefits  of  pressure,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  they 
are  but  imperfectly  understood  still. 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  roller,  as  tightly 
as  the  patient  could  bear  over  the  extremities,  to  prevent  in- 
flammation, in  cases  of  operations  for  pseudarthrosis  exsec- 
tions  of  bones,  or  accidental  injuries. 

Not  only  can  compression  be  relied  upon  to  keep  down  in- 
flammation before  it  is  established,  but  painful  parts  are  often 
relieved  by  it. 

Such  is  our  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  pressure  in  prevent- 
ing inflammation  after  injuries,  that  there  are  many  operations 
we  are  constantly  performing,  successfully,  that  would  not  be 
attempted  at  all,  were  it  not  that  we  can  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent inflammation  by  pressure,  applied  by  means  of  rollers. 
Its  reliability  and  efficiency  render  it  invaluable. 

The  use  of  digital  pressure,  as  recommended  in  the  above 
quotation,  acts,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  that  of  the  more 
general  pressure  produced  by  the  application  of  a  roller.  It 
cuts  off  the  fuel,  so  to  speak,  by  which  the  inflammatory  fire  is 
fed. 

How  can  there  be  increased  redness  or  swelling,  without  an 
increase  of  blood  in  the  parts  ?  And  if  there  is  no  swelling  or 
flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  the  heat  and  pain  will  be  prevented, 
So  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  by  preventing  the  blood 
from  flowing  into  the  part,  we  prevent  inflammation. 
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Even  after  inflammation  is  established,  pressure  will  often 
be  found  not  only  unirritating,  when  applied  upon  the  arterial 
trunk  supplying  it,  but  directly  to  the  part  itself.  Thus  the 
efficiency  of  plan,  of  subduing  Erysipelas  by  applying  collodion, 
as  first  practiced  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Freer,  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, is  almost  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  cure  is  solely  upon  the  principle  of  its  producing 
pressure,  which  not  only  prevents  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  but,  by  constringing  the  engorged  vessels,  it  drives 
out  the  blood  already  accumulated,  and  thus  affords  speedy 
relief. 

Those  who  use  collodion  for  the  first  time  in  this  disease, 
are  generally  astonished  and  highly  gratified  at  the  speedy 
relief  of  the  heat  and  pain  produced  by  its  pressure — that  is 
its  mode  of  action  in  the  case. — Ed.] 


Surgical  Case* 

BY  A.    F.    SAWYER,  M.   D. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Case  I. — Wound  of  the  Profunda    Femoris    near  the  Linea 
JLspera  ;   Ligature  of  both  Extremities. 

A  young  Spaniard,  aged  about  23  years,  in  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  his  countrymen,  received  a  severe  knife-wound  on  the 
outside  of  the  left  thigh,  extending  from  a  little  below  the 
trochanter,  downward,  a  distance  of  about  seven  inches. 

I  was  called  suddenly  to  see  the  patient,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  on  account  of  a  severe  second- 
ary hemorrhage  which  had  supervened.  I  found  him  nearly 
pulseless  and  speechless,  with  a  large  amount  of  blood  oozing 
and  dripping  from  the  dressings  of  the  thigh.  Firm  compres- 
sion was  made  at  once  over  the  femoral  artery,  where  it  es- 
capes from  the  pelvis,  which  immediately  checked  the  bleeding. 

On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  primary  hemorrhage  had  been 
of  a  most  dangerous  character — the  patient  bleeding  to  syncope. 
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Still  no  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  the  divided  vessels  by 
ligature  ;  the  wound  being  stuffed  with  Monsel7s  salt,  the  edges 
approximated  and  retained  by  sutures,  theu  adhesive  strap, 
and  a  simple  roller  applied  to  the  limb.  Recurring  hemor- 
rhages took  place  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  the  patient 
each  time  bleeding  nearly  to  syncope,  which  afforded  a  tempo- 
rary check  to  the  drain  of  blood,  to  be  renewed  again  when 
reaction  supervened,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  became 
once  more  established.  At  each  hemorrhage  the  wound  was 
re-opened,  then  stuffed  with  Monsel's  salt  in  its  pure  state,  and 
the  compression  renewed — this  being  applied  only  locally  to 
the  wound. 

On  removal  of  the  dressings,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
found  widely  gaping  and  sloughy,  enclosing  also  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  and  half  decomposed  coagula,  which  were  carefully 
washed  out.  The  deepest  part  of  the  wound  was  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh,  having  its  direction  behind  the  femur.  The 
linea  aspera  was  denuded  for  about  two  inches,  and  just  to  the 
inside  of  the  linea  aspera  the  pulsations  of  the  femoral  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  where  this  artery  is  seeking  its  posterior  po- 
sition with  reference  to  the  thigh,  before  it  becomes  the  pop- 
liteal artery.  We  now  had  but  little  doubt  that  the  femoral 
had  been  pricked,  or  partially  divided,  by  the  point  of  the 
knife  which  had  made  the  wound.  As  the  hemorrhage  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  superficial 
femoral,  at  the  inside  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  it  was  concluded 
that  none  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris  were 
divided,  as  at  first  suspected. 

On  account  of  the  sloughy  condition  of  the  wound,  it  was 
deemed  preferable  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral  at  the  usual 
place,  rather  than  to  search  for  the  bleeding  orifice  in  the 
wound  itself. 

This  operation  was  scarcely  concluded,  when,  to  our  surprise, 
the  hemorrhage  set  in  as  profusely  as  before  the  ligature  of 
the  artery,  proving  conclusively  our  error,  and  that  the  hemor- 
rhage really  came  from  some  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
profunda  femoris. 

The  ligature  which  had  been  placed  on  the  femoral  artery 
was  at  once  removed,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  we  proceeded 
to  make  search  for  the  true  sourse  of  the  hemorrhage,  by  dilat- 
ing the  original  wound,  resolving,  if  we  failed,  which  seemed 
quite  probable,  that  we  would,  as  a  last  resort,  tie  the  external 
iliac. 
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Fortunately,  however,  we  were  able  to  find  the  bleeding 
vessel,  resting  upon  the  linea  aspera,  and  which  was  evidently 
the  terminal  branch  of  the  profunda  femoris.  Both  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessel  required  ligatures. 

From  this  period  the  case  progressed  favorably.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  femoral  was  at  once  re-established  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature,  and  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention. 
The  edges  of  the  original  wound  were  kept  gently  supported 
by  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  emollient  applications  were 
applied  for  a  day  or  two,  until  a  healthy  granulating  surface 
was  indicated.  Firm  dressings  were  then  continued,  with  ad- 
hesive plaster  and  roller,  until  the  wound  was  completely  cica- 
trized, which  occurred  in  about  five  weeks  after  cessation  of 
the  hemorrhage. 

[We  reproduce  the  above  article,  though  published  some 
time  since,  partly  on  account  of  its  containing  points  of  much 
interest,  and  partly  because  we  are  anxious  to  keep  our  readers 
well  informed  as  to  what  is  done  in  the  profession  of  this  city* 

One  point  of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  mistake  in  diagno- 
sis, for  although  the  external  parts  of  the  thigh  are  nearly  al- 
ways supplied  with  blood  from  the  arteria  profunda,  still  it  is 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible,  in  case  of  injury, 
to  effect  a  correct  diagnosis.  And  the  practitioner  deserves 
well  the  approval  of  the  profession  who  has  candor  and  in- 
dependence enough  to  publish  his  errors  in  diagnosis.  The 
publication  of  a  single  mistake,  by  a  man  of  acknowledged 
ability,  will  do  more  good  than  twenty  cases  in  which  no  mis- 
take has  been  made ;  because  it  vindicates  the  young  practi- 
tioner as  well  as  those  of  less  reputation,  who  might  otherwise 
be  severely  condemned  for  committing  errors,  though  unavoid- 
able. 

The  great  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  perforating 
branches  of  the  arteria  profunda,  as  well  as  the  profunda  itself, 
there  being,  not  unfrequently,  two  instead  of  one  arterial 
trunk,  representing  it,  sent  off  from  the  femoral,  at  greater  or 
less  distances  from  each  other,  renders  the  diagnosis  of  their 
injuries  always  difficult,  when  the  wound  extends  very  nearly 
to  the  region  of  the  femoral. 
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Furthermore,  the  arteria  profunda  is  sometimes  as  large  as 
the  femoral,  and  descends  in  a  main  trunk,  without  sending  off 
any  large  branches,  until  it  reaches  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  and  is  liable,  therefore,  to  give  so  copious  a  hemorrhage 
as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  femoral  was  wounded. — Ed.] 


Duties  of  Physicians  to  Medical  Societies. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  contains  the  following 
just  strictures  :  "  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  small  a  number 
of  the  three  thousand  physicians  of  the  State  can  be  induced  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  This  should  not  be.  We 
know  some  men  who  persistently  ridicule,  not  only  the  State 
Society,  but  also  the  local  societies  in  their  neighborhood. 
There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who,  if  they  cannot  have 
a  society  of  which  they  may  be  members,  adopt  their  ideas  or 
course  of  policy,  withdraw  in  great  disgust,  and  abuse  it.  The 
fact  is,  and  it  may  be  stated  in  plain  terms,  that  the  day  of  at- 
tending to  your  own  business,  letting  medical  societies  alone, 
and  confining  one's  self  to  his  little  practice,  is  about  over. 
Every  man  who  absents  himself  from  medical  societies  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  either  a  poor  practitioner,  a  man  who  practices 
his  profession  as  a  trade,  or  a  charlatan.  The  only  way  to 
elevate  our  profession  is,  for  each  and  every  member  to  mani- 
fest interest  in  it,  and  in  everything  which  concerns  it.  The 
persons,  then,  who  absent  themselves  from  societies  may  be 
said  to  be  unworthy  of  general  professional  regard,  for  they 
neither  do  anything  for  the  general  good,  nor  applaud,  by  their 
presence,  those  who  desire  to  do  something. — Jim.  Med.  Times. 

[We  fully  endorse  the  above,  and  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
say,  that,  in  no  State  with  as  many  intelligent  medical  men  as 
California,  will  these  strictures  apply  more  justly.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  medical  men,  who  appear  to  think  they  place 
others  under  infinite  obligations  to  them,  if  they  condescend  to 
be  present  at  a  medical  meeting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no 
class  of  the  profession  are  so  badly  posted,  or  need  the  benefits 
of  medical  discussions  so  much  as  they.  Take  them  when  and 
where  you  will,  those  medical  gentlemen  who  do  nothing  to 
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sustain  societies  for  medical  improvement,  are  such  as  need 
them  most.  If,  by  chance,  these  persons  are  induced  to  attend 
a  medical  meeting,  thej  assume  to  become  disgusted  with  every- 
thing ;  the  discussions  are  uninteresting,  or  unparliamentary, 
or  everything  is  not  as  harmonious  as  it  should  be.  We  admit 
medical  societies  are  too  often  justly  obnoxious  to  such  objec- 
tions, but  is  a  good  friend  to  be  discarded  because  he  has  faults  ? 
Medical  societies  are  the  very  friends  of  active,  energetic  and 
ambitious  medical  men.  In  medicine,  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  the  principle  of  progress,  and  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
savors  more  of  a  want  of  good,  practical  common  sense,  than 
to  hear  medical  men  pronounce  medical  associations  humbugs. 
Twenty  or  even  five  medical  men  cannot  come  together  and 
discuss  a  medical  subject,  without  every  one  being  improved* 

The  fact  is,  medical  practitioners  who  do  nothing  towards 
maintaining  societies,  are  either  too  lazy  to  make  the  necessary 
effort  to  do  their  part,  are  too  easily  discouraged  at  any  un- 
pleasant matter  which  may  occur,  are  too  dishonorable  in  their 
dealings  with  other  medical  men  to  submit  to  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  honorable  physicians,  or  have  not  capacity 
enough  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  associated  effort  in  ac- 
complishing any  object. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  those  who  are  too  easily  dis- 
couraged at  unpleasant  occurrences  in  medical "  associations. 
They  are  often  among  the  most  honorable  members,  but  are 
over  sensitive.  Such  persons  should  remember  the  many  gross 
insults  that  are  constantly  being  heaped  upon  members  of  the 
profession  by  an  unappreciating  community,  which  they  are 
compelled  to  submit  to,  or  abandon  its  practical  duties.  Who 
among  us  has  not  had  ignorant  persons  accuse  him  of 
causing  the  death  of  a  child,  a  wife  or  a  husband,  when  he  pre- 
sented a  bill  for  services,  probably  rendered  when  he  should 
have  been  asleep,  or  possibly  requiring  the  use  of  medicines 
and  quietude  himself?  Now,  if  these  insults  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  practice  of  our  profession,  why  should  not 
its  members  combine  to  raise  it  as  far  as  possible  above  the 
6 
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reach  of  such  ?  Why  should  a  medical  man  turn  from  a  medi- 
cal society,  in  consequence  of  a  word  or  look  that  might  be 
tortured  into  an  insult,  when  he  is  compelled  to  endure  insults 
without  redress  in  the  prosecution  of  his  daily  duties?  We 
have  no  patience  with  those  practitioners  who  occupy  space  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  yet  never  raise  a  finger  to 
ameliorate  its  condition.  Such  persons  are  true  types  of  the 
barren  fig  tree. — Ed.] 


Medical  School  Statistics  for  1859-'60. 

Students.     Graduates. 

Jefferson  Medical  College, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,    - 

University  of  New  York, 

University  of  Nashville, 

University  of  Louisiana,  -        -        - 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  - 

New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,   - 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  York, 

Massachusets  Medical  College, 

Atlanta  Medical  College, 

University  of  Louisville, 

Ohio  Medical  College, 

New  York  Medical  College,    - 

Buffalo  Medical  College, 

Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  Savannah,  * 

Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,     - 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 

[New  Orleans  Med.  News  and  Hos.  Gaz. 

To  which  may  be  added,  the   Medical  Department  of  the 

University  of  the  Pacific— 15  students,  1  graduate. 
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University  of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  anniversary  of  this  noble 
institution.  Some  two  years  of  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
wants,  struggles  and  responsibilities  of  the  enterprise  have  pre- 
pared us  for  special  satisfaction  in  witnessing  its  progress  and 
its  triumphs.  We  are  jealous  of  its  honor.  We  go  to  Santa 
Clara  with  our  eyes  open.  The  work  which  we  are  called  to 
share  with  our  brethren  who  have  preceded  us,  and  those  who 
are  now  our  fellow  laborers,  is  too  stern  and  severe  to  allow 
of  satisfaction  with  lax  government,  indolent  teaching  and  su- 
perficial scholarship.  We  mean  to  detect  the  slightest  indica- 
tions of  negligence  and  incompetency  in  our  officers,  and  to 
strike  the  very  beginnings  of  ordinary  college  vices  with  blows 
that  will  absolutely  crush  them.  We  mean  to  do  this,  and  the 
public  may  be  well  assured  that  we  are  in  no  humor  to  gloss 
over  radical  wrongs,  or  flatter  ourselves  or  them  with  unsus- 
tained  hopes  or  unreal  claims. 

In  our  recent  visit  to  the  University  we  have  scrutinized 
everything,  as  thoroughly  as  some  three  days  and  nights,  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  brethren  of  the  Board,  would 
allow,  and  we  give  the  result  of  our  observation,  as  follows : 

Students. — The  patronage  of  the  University  is  highly  en- 
couraging. In  College  proper,  there  are  three  Seniors,  four 
Juniors,  live  Sophomores,  and  seventeen  Freshmen — 29  in  all. 
In  the  Preparatory  Department,  there  are  thirty-four  Senior 
and  forty-nine  Junior  students.  In  the  Medical  Department, 
there  are  fourteen,  now  attending  the  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures— making  126  male  students. — Christian  Advocate. 

The  above  institution,  one  of  the  oldest  chartered  Univer- 
sities on  this  coast,  and  the  only  one  that  has  ever  had  a  Medi- 
cal Department  organized  and  in  successful  operation,  is  meet- 
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ing  with  a  degree  of  success  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
education  here.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  coast  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  other  new 
States,  and  equal  to  many  of  the  old.  Though  medical  educa- 
tion did  not  commence  until,  comparatively,  a  late  period,  when 
it  did  commence  the  system  of  teaching  was,  at  once,  the  most 
rigid  ;  and  there  is  now  no  medical  school  in  the  older  States 
in  which  the  examination  for  graduation  requires  a  higher 
order  of  qualifications  than  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific. 


Change  of  Time  of  the  Sessions  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific. — Its  Past  and  Prospective. 

In  accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  the  general  wish  of 
the  profession  of  this  coast  friendly  to  the  institution,  the  pe- 
riod of  holding  the  sessions  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  has  been  changed  from  summer  to 
winter. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  will,  in  future,  commence, 
therefore,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  instead  of  May, 
and  will  be  preceded,  as  heretofore,  by  a  preliminary  course 
of  one  month,  excepting  the  next  session,  which,  beginning  so 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  the  preliminary  course  will 
be  dispensed  with. 

All  of  the  students,  except  one,  who  would  have  been  candi- 
dates for  graduation,  had  not  a  change  in  the  period  of  the  ses- 
sions been  made,  concluded  to  pass  over  to  the  immediate  ap- 
proaching session,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Commencement  will  be 
held,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  Furley,  who  had  attended  part  of  a  course  of 
lectures  in  New  York  City,  and  two  full  courses  in  this  school, 
preferred  being  a  candidate  for  graduation  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  and  having  fully  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments, was  admitted  to  an  examination,  which  was  satisfactory. 
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The  gentlemen  who  have  graduated  in  this  school  are,  there- 
fore, as  follows : 

First  Session. — Alfred  Atkinson,  a  native  of  England; 
Charles  E.  A.  Hertel,  a  native  of  Germany. 

Second  Session. — Charles  C.  Furley,  a  native  of  the  United 
States. 

The  two  first  gentleman  had  taken  full  courses  of  lectures  in 
distinguished  schools,  before  attending  here. 

The  number  of  students' in  attendance,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion, was  eleven,  and  during  the  second,  fifteen. 

This  looks  like  a  small  beginning  for  a  Medical  College  of 
the  present  day ;  but  the  small  beginning  may,  in  future,  be 
considered  an  interesting  feature,  connected  with  the  origin 
and  early  struggles  of  the  school.  The  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
commenced  with  fixe  students,  and  in  a  new  country,  whose 
prospects  of  development  bore  no  comparison  to  those  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  at  present,  and  yet  it  became  a  great  school,  for 
all  that. 

Though  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific  has  met  with  a  degree  of  unjust  opposi- 
tion, almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  new  medical  schools, 
probably  none  other  ever  complained  or  faltered  less.  Not 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  ceremonies  were  held, 
publicly  inaugurating  the  school.  Many  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  mag- 
nificent humbug,"  gotten  up  by  the  "  self-created  professors/7 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  excitement,  for  selfish 
ends  only ;  but  it  is  very  different  now.  There  is  hardly  an 
enemy  of  the  school  who  would  dare  to  risk  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  sense,  by  stating  that  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
permanent  institution. 


The  college  doctors  have  no  hospital  under  their  control. — 
Evening  Bulletin 

The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  are  wrong  in  making  this  state- 
ment.    The  "  college  doctors77  have  a  hospital  under  their  con- 
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trol — the  Pacific  Clinical  Infirmary — which  corrupt  politicians 
can  never  take  from  under  their  control,  and,  though  an  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  it  affords  a  better  surgical  clinic  than  could 
be  established  among  all  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  sustained  by 
public  eKpense. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  political  organization  constituting  our 
present  Board  of  Supervisors,  refused  the  college  doctors7  peti- 
tion, to  take  the  medical  supervision  of  the  City  and  County 
Hospital,  free  of  charge,  if  they  could  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  clinical  instruction  to  their  students ;  but  that  does  not 
prevent  their  having  the  control  of  their  own  hospital,  which 
gives  a  much  better  surgical  clinic  than  most  of  the  oldest  col- 
leges could  boast  of,  even  when  connected  with  public  hospi- 
tals, and  which  is  constantly  improving. 

We  don't  blame  these  M.  D.'s  for  holding  on  to  the  public 
pap.  The  community  never  pays  medical  men  half  what  they 
deserve,  and  we  like  to  see  them  get  ahead,  by  means  of  the 
politicians,  occasionally,  when  others  are  all  the  time  doing  the 
same,  and,  consequently,  are  not  in  a  complaining  mood ;  but 
we  would  simply  say,  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, above  referred  to,  had  not  the  least  reference  to  the 
public  good  or  interests.  But  they  and  their  political  friends 
are  much  mistaken  if  they  think  the  people  will  endure  this 
always — to  have  a  salary  paid  for  attention  to  the  sick  poor, 
when  that  service  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  We  should, 
generally,  be  the  last  to  take  away  a  public  office  that  pays  a 
medical  man  even  a  small  salary;  but,  in  cases  of  medical 
schools  applying  for  the  benefits  of  the  public  hospitals  for  clin- 
ical instruction,  an  exception  should  be  made  to  this  rule,  if 
necessary.  Medical  men  who  will  make  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money  necessary  to  establish  a  medical  college  in  a  new 
country,  think  nothing  of  the  additional  sacrifice  of  time  requi- 
site to  attend  the  patients  in  a  charity  hospital,  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  college  may  be  enhanced  thereby ;  and  they  should 
always  have  this  privilege.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  only  proper 
persons. 
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The  present  arrangement,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  viz : 
for  the  House  Surgeon  to  deliver  clinical  lectures  on  all  the 
branches,  would  appear  to  be  rather  ill-advised,  notwithstand- 
ing his  learning  and  ability. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  would  think  they  did 
exceedingly  well  to  do  justice  to  the  clinical  instrucion  of  the 
students  who  might  attend  the  Hospital,  when  each  assumed 
the  duties  simply  of  teaching  his  own  branch. 

Still  we  shall  strongly  advise  the  students  of  the  Medical 
College  to  attend  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  House  Surgeon  of 
the  City  and  County  Hospital,  because  of  the  immense  number 
of  important  cases  which  might  be  presented,  rendering  their 
visits  to  that  institution  not  only  very  interesting  but  impor- 
tant, even  though  one  clinical  lecturer  has  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  half  a  dozen.  Things  must  have  a  start,  and  let  this 
method  of  obtaining  clinical  instruction,  however  unusual,  be 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  students.  A  few  years  more  will 
place  these  matters  on  a  different  footing.  In  the  meantime, 
whatever  is  lost  through  corrupt  politicians,  in  not  affording 
the  requisite  encouragement  to  cultivate  medicine  on  this  coast, 
which  it  is  their  duty  and  is  in  their  power  to  do,  will  be  made 
up  by  the  greater  energy,  determination  and  patient  industry 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College,  who  are  as  a  unit  in  har- 
monious action,  and  who  are  resolved  to  give  themselves  no 
time  for  repose  until  all  obstacles  are  surmounted,  and  the  in- 
stitution placed  upon  a  basis  which  guarantees  permanent  and 
complete  prosperity. 


Horrible  Practices* 

We  have  been  informed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  the 
graves  in  the  common  lot,  at  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  have 
been  violated,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  those  buried  at  the  public 
expense,  disinterred,  for  purposes  of  dissection !  *  *  *.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  existing  law  to  stop  this  robbery  of  the 
tombs  and  mangling  of  the  dead,  to  satisfy  the  greedy  maw  of 
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Science,  but  there  should  be  one.  And  where  is  the  difference 
between  the  dead  poor  and  the  wealthy  dead  ?  Are  the  bodies 
of  the  one  more  the  property  of  the  surgeons  than  those  of  the 
other  class  ?  No  one  can  feel  sure,  while  such  things  are  going 
on,  that  the  bones  of  the  most  honored  dead,  or  those  of  dearly 
loved  kindred,  are  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Chinamen  are 
said  to  be  the  agents  employed — and,  like  vultures,  these  body- 
snatchers  watch  daily  for  their  human  prey.  This  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  looked  into  by  the  Police,  so  that  the  desecra- 
tors  of  the  graves  may  be  held  up  to  public  execration.  Male- 
diction, say  we,  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  buried  dead ! 

The  above  is  from  an  evening  paper  of  this  city,  and  is  one 
of  the  many  sensation  articles  that  has,  recently,  appeared  upon 
the  same  subject.  Who  complains  of  any  outrage  in  this  case  ? 
Is  it  one  whose  sympathies  have  been  trampled  under  foot  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  dead  body  of  a  deceased  friend  ?  Or  is  it 
some  one,  an  enemy  of  progress  and  of  all  mankind,  who  com- 
plains, upon  abstract  principles,  of  the  cultivation  of  practical 
anatomy,  as  if  that  were  an  outrage,  and  not  the  bulwark  of 
medicine,  and  especially  of  operative  surgery  ?  It  is  the  latter. 
The  editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
telligence, should  be  the  last  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  progress  in  medicine,  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  anatomy. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  medicine  at  this  day,  if  "  the 
greedy  maw  of  Science"  had  not  been  satisfied  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  practical  anatomy  ?  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  city 
of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  on  the  civilized  globe  that  would 
have  had  as  many  daily  papers  pronounce  dissections  a  public 
outrage  upon  abstract  principles,  as  has  been  done  here.  The 
very  arguments  used  against  dissections  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  proved  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  progress  of  medical  science  for  centu- 
ries, were  reiterated,  in  substance,  in  several  of  our  daily  pa- 
pers, recently.  So  much  for  the  intelligence  and  devotion  to 
public  good  of  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  of  our  city.  Had 
any  person  complained  of  the  desecration  of  the  grave  of  a 
friend,  the  matter  would  have  been  different. 
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The  object  of  these  articles  was,  evidently,  either  to  stir  up 
public  opinion  to  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  so  that  laws 
might  be  passed  so  stringent  as  to  virtually  prevent  dissec- 
tions, or,  otherwise,  place  the  lower  order  of  the  community  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  ready  for  a  mob,  at  any  time  the  least  reason 
could  be  given  them.  Editors  of  newspapers  who  would  de- 
liberately pen  articles  calculated,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  put 
an  end  to  progress  in  this,  the  most  useful  of  all  sciences,  do  not 
deserve  any  other  medical  advisers  than  just  such  ignoramuses 
as  they  would  make  the  whole  medical  profession,  provided 
their  advice  were  the  law  of  the  land.  What  could  such  edi- 
tors do,  in  case  of  knife- wound,  implicating  an  important  artery, 
like  the  subclavian,  if  all  the  medical  profession  were  such  as 
they  would  make  them,  by  preventing  dissections.  "  Maledic- 
tions upon  such  editors,  say  we.77  But  have  we  any  such  edi- 
tors as  would  deliberately  do  these  things  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
not.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that  these  articles  were,  generally, 
written  by  other  parties,  and  published  without  much  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  editors  or  reporters  ;  but  we  now  call 
on  them  to  scrutinize  with  more  care  articles  on  this  subject. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  these  articles  were  mostly 
furnished  by — by  whom  ?  A  medical  man  ?  No. — A  graduate 
in  medicine,  truly,  but  not  a  medical  man.  The  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  whole  world  has  had  but  one  genuine  .professional 
Judas,  and  he  chanced  to  turn  up  in  San  Francisco ;  so  let  us 
pass  him  round,  and  make  the  most  of  him.  We  will  never 
have  another.     Such  as  his  like  has  never  been  seen  before. 

But  while  we  have  a  medical  Judas  among  us,  let  students 
beware  how  they  impart  secrets.  The  man  who  will  be  a  pro- 
fessional traitor  and  perjurer,  against  one  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  will  prove  traitor  to  the 
whole  profession,  is  capable  of  any  crime,  however  heinous. 

Need  we  name  the  miscreant  ?  Everybody  knows  who  the 
medical  Judas  is.  We  intend  never  to  let  his  name  disgrace 
our  pages  again. 
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They  Cannot  Succeed. 

There  is  a  medical  graduate  in  this  city,  who  is,  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases,  a  tool  of  other  parties,  who  thinks  to  stop  the 
practice  of  dissection.  As  is  supposed,  either  by  spies,  or  se- 
curing the  confidence  of  some  of  the  dissecting  students,  he 
manages  to  worm  from  them  their  secrets,  which  he,  at  once, 
gives  the  most  extensive  publicity  to. 

The  dissections  have,  thus  far,  been  conducted  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  public  propriety  and  private  feelings,  so 
that  all  efforts  to  produce  a  public  commotion,  in  reference 
thereto,  have  been  abortive.  As  stated  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Press,  the  mass  of  practitioners  in  this  city  and  State  are 
as  high-toned  and  intelligent  as  those  of  any  region  of  the 
globe,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  a  few  who  were  the 
worst  men  in  the  world.  These  violate  confidence  in  every 
possible  way,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  and  though  the 
enormity  of  their  professional  crimes  differ  in  the  different 
members  of  the  little  clique  constituting  the  party,  they  are  all 
responsible,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  the  sins  of  all,  on 
the  ground  of  proverbial  and  open  association. 

But  they  cannot  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  dissections.  If 
necessary,  those  concerned  will  send  all  over  the  State  or  coast, 
for  the  bodies  of  criminals  who  are  hanged,  or  to  the  Indian 
Reservations,  even  if  each  cadaver  should  cost  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific  will  recognise  no  obstacle  as  too  great  to  be 
surmounted  in  building  up  a  Medical  School  on  this  coast. 


Acupressure  Abroad* 

Some  of  the  statements  found  in  recent  medical  periodicals 
regarding  Acupressure,  as  a  means  of  arresting  surgical  hemor- 
rhage, are  perfectly  ridiculous.  We  are  not  an  old  fogy  nor  a 
young  fogy,  but  are  disposed  to  adopt  all  that  is  new  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  provided  it  be,  to  our  mind,  rational, 
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holding  most  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  the  world  is  actively 
progressing,  and  medicine  and  surgery  not  behind  in  the  general 
progress.  But  there  is  something  so  perfectly  incompatible 
with  reason  and  common  sense  in  many  of  the  published  state- 
ments in  reference  to  Acupressure,  that  we  are  sometimes  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  writers  do  mean. 

Thus,  we  have  practitioners  removing  the  needles,  and  all 
means  of  pressure  upon  the  artery,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  yet 
the  treatment  perfectly  successful.  What  could  the  pressure  of 
needles  upon  an  artery,  for  three  or  five  minutes,  do  towards 
arresting  hemorrhage,  which  could  not  be  done,  ten  times  bet- 
ter and  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  torsion  ? 

The  following,  from  the  Medical  News  and  Library,  of  May, 
1860,  appears  to  be  but  commonly  received  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  at  the  present  day : 

"  M.  Foucher,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Necker,  re- 
moved a  tumor  from  a  woman,  two  days  ago.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  employ  Acupressure,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  artery,  no  vessel  of  any  consequence  was  wounded.  This 
method  was  perfectly  controlled  by  Simpson's  method ;  the 
needle  employed,  which  was  substituted  for  a  ligature,  having 
been  removed  towards  the  termination  of  the  dissection,  and 
before  the  wound  was  dressed.77 

Now,  it  is  very  plain  that  this  method,  as  practiced  in  this 
case,  cannot  accomplish  half  as  much  as  the  process  of  torsion  ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  ligature  has  never  been  super- 
seded by  torsion,  for  arresting  hemorrhage  in  the  large  arterial 
trunks. 

It  would  appear  that  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  new 
method  have  altogether  forgotten  what  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  bleeding  vessel  of  dangerous  magnitude. 

In  the  above  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  was  no  vessel 
at  all  requiring  the  ligature,  and  hence  Acupressure  answered 
very  well. 

There  may,  and  doubtless  will  be,  found  cases  in  which  Acu- 
pressure may  be  employed  more  advantageously  than  either 
torsion  or  the  ligature,  but  they  must  be  few. 
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Acupressure,  as  practiced  by  Simpson,  never  can  supersede 
the  use  of  the  ligature,  in  wounds  of  the  larger  blood  vessels. 
But,  applied  to  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  possibly  the  interosseal 
arteries  of  the  forearm,  and  some  other  small  vessels,  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  it  might  be  superior  to  the  ligature, 
sometimes. 


BROOKLYN    CITY    HOSPITAL. 

Cases  illustrating  a  New  and  Successful  Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins, 
by  the  Persulphate  of  Iron. 

[BY  JAMES  M.   MINOR,  M.  D.,   ATTENDING  SURGEON.] 

The  above  is  the  caption  of  an  article  in  the  American  Medi- 
cal Times,  which  we  would,  if  space  permitted,  quote  entire,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  the  report  of  several  cases,  treated 
successfully,  upon  principles  not  only  new,  but  opposed  to  our 
views. 

The  successful  results  of  injecting  the  persulphate  of  iron,  in 
cases  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  and  one  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, as  detailed  in  that  article,  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  we  should  have  other- 
wise willingly  awarded  it,  though  we  do  not  yet  believe  that 
it  will  be  found  a  reliable  method.  Experience  will  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  us  that  the  injection  of  the  Monsel  salts,  on 
purpose  to  produce  a  firm  coagulum  in  the  veins,  and  thereby 
obliterate  them,  will  be  found  a  safe  treatment  in  these  cases. 

What  is  the  cause  of  operations  for  varicose  veins  proving 
so  often  dangerous,  or  even  fatal  ? 

Is  it  because  of  their  possessing  any  inherent  principle,  pre- 
disposing them  to  inflammation  ?  No.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  structure  of  the  veins  predisposing  them  especially  to  in- 
flammation. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  Wounds  of  veins  are  so  often  followed 
by  phlibitis  ? 

It  is,  simply,  because  the  undecarbonized  blood,  contained  in 
them,  is  arrested  on  its  way  back  to  the  heart,  at  the  point  of 
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injury,  and,  by  constantly  accumulating,  it  acts  as  a  foreign 
body  and  source  of  great  irritation. 

No  course  of  treatment,  as  we  view  it,  can  be  considered  re- 
liable that  does  not  have  for  its  basis  the  preventing  of  this 
accumulation  of  blood.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
strong  pressure  over  the  veins,  on  the  distal  side  of  the  wound, 
and,  if  necessary,  keeping  the  parts  external  to  the  wound  in  the 
vein  open,  for  the  discharge  of  pus,  or  any  other  fluid  that  may 
accumulate  about  the  region  of  the  wound,  consequent  upon  the 
inflammation  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
vein. 

After  trying  the  various  methods  of  treating  varicose  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  none 
like  that  of  free  incisions,  followed  by  keeping  the  wound  open 
until  granulations  begin  to  fill  up  the  incision,  in  the  mean- 
time keeping  a  roller  as  tightly  upon  the  limb  as  the  patient 
can  conveniently  bear,  commencing  its  application  at  the  foot* 
By  this  means,  blood  is  prevented  from  entering  the  veins  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  attending  the  use  of  the  persul- 
phate of  iron,  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins  and  aneurism5 
as  referred  to,  we  should  never  use  the  article  in  either  dis- 
ease* In  the  first  place,  because  it  would  not  obviate  the  ill 
effects  arising  out  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  even  a  very 
small  quantity  of  Monsel's  salt  can  be  introduced  into  a  blood 
vessel,  without  risk  of  fatal  consequences — not  so  much,  proba- 
bly, when  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  the  lower  extremity  as  in 
the  upper*  The  power  of  this  salt,  in  coagulating  the  blood,  is 
no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt,  even  though  much  of  the  original 
confidence  reposed  in  it,  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage, 
has  been  lost*  Its  want  of  reliability,  in  this  case,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  want  of  its  forming  a  sufficiently  firm  clot,  but 
upon  the  constant  breaking  up  of  the  clot*  Introduced  into  a 
blood  vessel,  however,  the  coagulum  cannot  break  up  so  as  to 
leave  a  bleeding  surface  exposed,  hence  it  is  that  large  arterial 
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trunks  can  be  sealed  up  in  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  division,  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  degree  of  danger  or  safety  of  introducing  an  aqueous 
solution  into  the  circulation,  appears  to  depend  upon  its 
strength  or  weakness,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. The  strong  solution,  producing  a  rapid  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  has,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  local  action  simply, 
while  a  weak  solution,  passing  speedily  into  the  circulation, 
coagulates  the  blood  sufficiently  to  produce  death  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time. 

Experiment  1st,  upon  a  Dog — Twenty-nine  grains  of  Mon- 
seFs  salt,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  forty -per-cent.  strength, 
was  introduced  into  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  which,  being 
compressed,  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  place  of  introducing 
the  solution,  for  eight  minutes,  so  firm  a  coagulum  was  formed, 
that  a  section  of  the  vein  of  two-and-a-half  inches  was  removed, 
without  a  drop  of  blood  being  lost. 

This  animal  suffered  no  inconvenience  for  three  days,  but 
was  apparently  as  well  as  ever  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
the  carotid  artery  >  on  the  opposite  side,  was  exposed,  and  the 
same  amount  of  the  solution  thrown  into  it,*  which,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  produced  so  firm  a  coagulum  that  not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  lost,  on  dividing  the  vessel.  For  three  days  after,  the  dog 
showed  no  signs  of  being  affected  in  any  way.  At  the  end, 
however,  of  four  days,  the  animal  lost  its  appetite,  became 
rapidly  weak,  and,  finally,  stupor  came  on,  followed  by  death, 
on  the  seventh  day. 

Jlutopsy. — The  right  heart  Was  perfectly  engorged  with 
black,  coagulated  blood.  All  the  large  venous  trunks  in  the 
same  condition,  the  coagulum  being  so  firm  as  to  remain,  for 
some  time,  in  the  same  shape  as  when  removed  from  the  heart* 

Experiment  2d. — In  this  experiment,  four  grains  of  the  per- 
sulphate were  thrown  into  the  primitive  carotid  artery,  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sixteen  per  cent. 

This  produced  no  coagulation,  or,  at  least,  not  sufficient  to  ar- 
rest the  hemorrhage  arising  from  the  division  of  the  artery, 
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which  required  the  immediate  application  of  the  ligature.  The 
animal  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  symptoms  or  condition 
were  not  noted  during  this  time,  it  not  being  supposed  that  so 
small  an  amount  of  the  salt  could  produce  any  untoward  symp- 
toms in  so  short  a  time. 

The  post  mortem  examination  revealed  the  same  condition 
of  the  blood-vessels  as  in  the  other  case,  the  coagulum  being  so 
firm  in  the  heart,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  as  to  retain  its 
shape,  to  a  great  extent,  after  removal. 

These  experiments  were  made  before  the  students  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  at  the 
close  of  its  last  session,  and  will  be  resumed  at  an  early  day, 
and  the  results  reported,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  in  future. 


<«  ©r.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  and  his  Ijeft-handed    Friend.9' 

In  the  Cleveland  Medical  Gazette  we  have  an  article  under 
the  above  caption,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  two  anony- 
mous communications,  partly  in  printed  form,  which  appear  to 
be  anything  but  complimentary  to  us.  It  would  appear  that 
the  respectability  of  the  papers  in  which  the  printed  portions 
of  the  communications  occurred,  alone  induced  the  editors  of 
the  Gazette  to  give  them  notice.  Alluding  to  "one  of  these 
communications,  the  Gazette  says : 

"  The  other  is  a  fresh  copy  of  the  Golden  Era,  and  contains 
a  rather  common  place  sketch,  purporting  to  be  the  confes- 
sions of  a  surgeon  who  has  gained  fame,  at  the  expense  of  the 
death  of  his  patient,  when  the  operation  (Cesarean  section) 
was  obviously  improper  ;  and  who  still  performs  his  bloody 
occupation,  with  this  night-mare  load  of  remorse  on  his  con- 
science. Pencilled  on  the  margin  of  the  latter  newspaper  is  a 
denunciation  of  Dr.  Cooper,  which,  though  brief,  seems  to  em- 
brace most  of  the  epithets  that  are  to  be  culled  from  the  '  new 
pictorial  edition  '  of  Webster  ;  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  se- 
lected from  that  old  but  well  known  authority — Billingsgate  ; 
finally,  making  the  agreeable  and  consoling  suggestion  that 
'  the  knife  of  the  assassin  should  and  probably  will  be  his 
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doom  !  '  Now.  we  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  our  own  little 
troubles  nicely  trimmed  op,  without  making  a  journey  (jour- 
nalistic iournevi  to  San  Francisco  :  at  any  rate,  we  can't  afford 
to  go  beyond  the  personal  affairs  of  more  than  this  eastern  half 
of  the  continent  ;  but  it  does  appear  to  us.  [not  being  familiar 
with  California  ways  and  California  medical  politics  | — it  does 
seem  to  us.  that  the  course  pursued  by  our  anonymous  corres- 
pondent savors  quite  as  much  of  the  '  infamous.'  and  exhibits 
much  the  same  '  mental  and  moral.'  if  not  '  physical  deformity.' 
a?  pertains  to  that  cowardly  assassin  whose  knife  is  to  strike 
down  Dr.  Cooper,  some  dark  night,  on  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco." 

TTe  remember  the  article  which  appeared,  some  months  since, 
in  the  Golden  Era.  purporting  to  be  the  Confessions  of  a  Sur- 
geon, who  was  represented  as  borne  down  by  remorse,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  fatal  result  of  the  unnecessary  performance  of  the 
Cesarean  section.  Being  the  only  surgeon  on  this  coast,  who 
had  performed  the  Cesarean  section,  together  with  other  cir- 
cumstances embodied  in  the  fancy  sketch,  induced  us  to  suppose. 
at  first,  it  was  designed  for  us.  notwithstanding  both  our  cases 
of  Cesarean  operation  were  successful. 

We  paid  little  attention  to  the  matter  at  the  time,  not  con- 
sidering it  of  the  least  importance :  but  it  would  appear,  the 
writer,  or  some  one  else,  is  not  disposed  to  pass  it  over  so  light- 
ly. In  regard  to  our  physical  deformity,  as  stated  so  pompously 
in  the  Golden  Era.  we  have  only  to  say.  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  want  of  symmetry  of  form,  but  would  state, 
that,  if  we  are  destitute  of  that  external  comeliness  of  which 
some  of  our  enemies  are  inclined  to  boast,  we  still  profess  to  be 
buoyed  up  by  a  heart  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude  ;  and  that 
we  have  never  yet  made  use  of  any  of  those  pliant  instruments 
at  the  head  of  a  certain  class  of  newspapers,  to  publish  false 
and  defamatory  accusations  against  any  other  medical  man.  In 
reference  to  our  threatened  assassination,  we  must  add.  that 
whoever  attempts  it  may  find  it  a  dangerous  experiment. 

TVe  have  had  professional  treason  and  perjury  brought  to 
bear  against  our  professional  character,  and.  to  a  medical 
man   of    honorable   soul,   an   assault    upon    his    professional 
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reputation  is  equal  to  an  assault  upon  his  life ;  and  yet  we  have 
passed  through  unscathed  and  unharmed.  We  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  think  that  the  assassin 
who  may  attempt  to  take  our  life  will  be  no  better,  in  the  end, 
than  the  miserable  medical  "  tool"  who  attempted  to  stab  our 
reputation  by  perjury,  and  who  still  walks  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  followed  by  the  hiss  of  contempt  and  the  slow-moving 
finger  of  scorn,  which  points  him  out  as  the  Judas  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  We  do  know,  that,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  in 
Pergamus,  Asia  Minor,  there  has  been  no  example  of  any  medi- 
cal man  being  the  subject  of  professional  treason,  conspiracy, 
and  perjury  to  a  greater  extent  than  ourself,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  harsh  tone  of  some  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Press.  We  sincerely  believed  that,  in  vindication  of 
ourself,  we  were  subserving  the  cause  of  the  profession ;  be- 
cause, of  all  persons,  medical  men  should  be  "  true  to  their 
craft."  There  is  no  class  of  persons  so  much  abused,  unjustly, 
and  yet  none  others  are  such  perfect  slaves  to  community. 

From  the  time  the  student  of  medicine  begins  his  toilsome 
pupilage  over  the  midnight  lamp  and  loathsome  cadaver,  which 
he  probably  has  had  to  violate  law  in  obtaining,  and  at  the 
risk  of  his  health  or  even  life, — we  say,  from  this  time  onward, 
to  the  period  in  which  he  totters,  often  prematurely,  into  the 
grave,  (too  frequently  one  of  poverty),  the  medical  man  is  a 
slave  ;  first,  in  preparing  himself,  by  a  most  toilsome  pupilage, 
often  breathing  in  tainted  air,  and,  afterwards,  in  sacrificing 
his  hours  of  repose,  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  rich  or  poor,  day 
or  night,  in  rain  or  sunshine.  Then,  "  execration,"  say  we, 
upon  the  foul  wretch,  who  stains  our  profession's  escutcheon 
by  professional  treason  or  perjury. 


California   State  Medical  Society.— Impediments    to   its  former  Pros- 
perity. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret,  that,  of  so  many  talented  medi- 
cal men  belonging  to  California,  so  few  should  have  contributed 
8 
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materially  towards  the  advancement  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety. In  the  convention  held  to  form  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, in  1856,  very  nearly  one  hundred  members  were  present ; 
and  a  more  intelligent-looking  body  of  medical  gentlemen  we 
have  never  seen.  Most  flattering  hopes  were  entertained,  by 
the  friends  of  medical  improvement,  that  much  good  would 
grow  out  of  the  organization ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  a 
large  number  of  the  members  were  for  turning  the  Society  into 
a  medico-political  engine,  designed  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  and  that  the  reading  of  papers  and 
discussion  of  medical  subjects  entered  into  no  part  of  their  plans 
of  conducting  a  medical  association.  Failing  to  do  this,  they 
quietly  withdrew,  so  that,  on  the  following  year,  not  half  the 
number  were  present,  and  of  these  were  three  parties,  who 
soon  engendered  the  elements  of  discord. 

The  first  of  the  three  parties,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  influential  in  the  Society,  was  composed  of  the  earlier 
residents  of  California  ("  the  old  established  practitioners")  and 
their  friends,  who  were  willing  to  have  medical  discussions, 
provided  certain  ones  alone  were  permitted  to  participate. 
The  second  party,  few  in  number,  composed  of  old  as  well  as 
new  comers — men  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to  all.  Having 
no  animosities  to  settle,  they  were  strongly  bent  upon  making 
the  Society  strictly  one  of  medical  improvement.  The  leaders 
of  the  third  party  were  mostly  new  comers,  at  the  time,  ready 
for  any  honorable  concessions  to  secure  harmony  in  the  Society, 
so  that  its  legitimate  ends  and  aims  might  be  promoted.  But, 
between  this  and  the  first  party,  a  violent  conflict  arose.  The 
first  had  been  long  accustomed,  during  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  habits  of  indolence  and  ease,  and  much  more  fond  of 
amusement  than  study,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  either 
being  compelled  to  go  to  work,  in  good  earnest,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine  on  this  coast,  or  lose  their  claimed 
prestige,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  and  system  of  the  others. 

The  active  members  of  this  party  were  not  always  scrupu- 
lously exact  as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or  the  means  they 
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used  in  obtaining  their  objects.  The  others  bore  their  insults 
until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  finding  no  alterna- 
tive but  disgrace  or  open  defense  of  their  rights,  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  harmony  of  the  Society,  that  alternative  was 
adopted.  They  were  absolutely  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves; and  then  arose  the  memorable  stormy  session  of  1858, 
resulting  in  personal  collisions,  which  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  medical  profession  of  this  coast — and  which,  even  those 
who  were  applauded  for  a  just  defense  of  their  own  rights,  are, 
to  this  day,  heartily  ashamed  of — and  the  result  was,  that  many 
of  the  best  members  of  each  party,  discouraged  at  the  little 
prospect  of  harmony,  withdrew.  After  this,  sources  of  con- 
troversy and  discord  were  not  wanting,  and,  in  all  the  contro- 
versies, the  members  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
party  to  which  they  belonged — the  second  and  third  generally 
uniting  on  matters  touching  individual  rights.  Finally,  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  censuring  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Obstetrics,  of  1858,  came  up,  which — with  another 
disorganizing  element,  an  immense  debt — brought  the  Society 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  which  would  have  broken  down  any 
Medical  Society  but  that  of  the  State  of  California.  After 
every  dollar  that  could  be,  was  raised,  by  unheard  of  taxation, 
to  liquidate  it,  an  enormous  debt  still  remained;  but,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  Californians,  the  remaining  few,  faithful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society  and  the  character  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  State,  at  once  raised  the  required  amount,  by  volun- 
tary contribution,  and  paid  the  debt,  which  leaves  the  Society 
unembarrassed,  to  go  on  its  way  to  prosperity. 

After  all,  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  parties  probably 
arose  more  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  each  other,  by 
which  each  underrated  the  merits  of  the  others,  than  from  any 
intention  to  be  unjust.  Those  constituting  the  first  party  no 
doubt  felt  disgusted  at  the  audacity  displayed  by  the  third,  who, 
in  turn,  viewed  with  contempt  those  who  professed  to  be  the  head 
and  front  of  the  profession  upon  this  coast,  and  yet  led  the  lives 
of  gentlemen  of  ease  and  pleasure,  so  incompatible  with  the 
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life  of  patient  toil  and  constant  thought  that  must  ever  charac- 
terize the  medical  man  who  advances  the  profession,  and,  doubt- 
less, assumed  a  greater  degree  of  audaeity  on  that  account. 

These  unfriendly  feelings,  however,  will,  no  doubt,  finally 
subside,  by  the  mutual  good  will  and  wishes  of  the  parties ;  be- 
cause no  one  will  deny,  at  present,  that  gentlemen  compose  all 
those  parties. 


As  Unwise  as    Barbarians,   and  More  Reprehensible. 

When  Lycurgus  was  a  lawgiver  for  Sparta  and  Lacedsemonia, 
nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  he  made  laws  equally  fair  to 
all  classes  of  persons.  Had  the  question  of  legalizing  dissec- 
tions arisen  in  his  time,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  decided  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition,  or  if  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times  prevented,  he  would,  at  least,  have  taken 
away  all  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  who, 
after  having  no  lawful  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  system,  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  patient,  but 
who  still  made  mistakes. 

The  laws  of  all  of  the  States  are  such,  as  to  render  a 
practitioner  obnoxious  to  prosecution  for  malpractice,  and  lia- 
ble to  heavy  damages,  if  he  should  operate  wrongfully,  through 
ignorance,  and  yet  there  is  in  but  a  few  of  the  States  legal  pro- 
vision made  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy.  Hence,  the 
same  laws  which  punish  for  malpractice,  punish  still  worse 
the  individual  who  is  caught  violating  them  in  order  to  secure 
that  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  avoid  doing  wrong  in 
practice.  How  inconsistent !  Everybody  would  have  a  tho- 
rough-bred anatomist  and  surgeon,  when  unfortunate  enough  to 
require  an  operation,  but  nobody  sympathizes  with  the  poor  but 
brave  young  student  who  violates  law  to  become  so. 

There  are  hundreds  of  vagabonds  who  wallow  in  the  gutters, 
often  unable  to  obtain  a  night's  lodging,  for  want  of  money,  and 
who,  in  all  probability,  have  been  nothing  but  a  scourge  to  their 
fellows  through  life,  but  who  are  no  sooner  corpses  than  they 
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become  objects  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  law  is  stretched  forth  to  protect  their  sacred  remains,  and 
the  very  same  individuals  who  would  have  ordered  them  off  their 
doorstep,  if,  during  life,  they  had  solicited  a  bed,  on  a  cold  night, 
and,  for  aught  they  knew,  to  keep  from  freezing.  We  repeat, 
the  very  individuals  who  would  not  raise  a  finger  to  save  such 
vagabonds  during  life,  are  ready  to  lift  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  the  desecration  of  their  tombs,  provided  a  set  of  enterpris- 
ing students  choose  to  appropriate  their  remains  to  the  only 
purpose  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been  created.  Such  in- 
dividuals are  as  superstitious  and  unwise  as  heathens,  and  far 
more  reprehensible,  because  they  live  in  an  enlightened  age. 

This  condition  of  things  affords  some  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  our  noble  profession.  Though  our 
grievances  are  numerous,  none  are  greater  than  this.  We 
hope,  therefore,  the  intelligence  and  liberal  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  this  coast  will  lead  them,  early,  to  demand  laws  reg- 
ulating this  matter,  consonant  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

As  it  is  now,  the  talented  medical  man,  who  has  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties,  and  secured  a  knowledge  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  the  violation  of  unjust  laws,  is  like  a  proud 
slave,  who,  in  spite  of  the  watchful  tyranny  of  an  unjust  master, 
has  contrived  to  buy  his  freedom,  by  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  will  be  no  longer  a  slave. 

Who  can  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  medical  man  of  great 
skill  and  success,  who  has  become  independent  of  the  world, 
would  occasionally  become  irritable,  and  rebuke  severely  the 
insolence  of  the  ignorant  but  purse-proud  aristocrat,  who  thinks 
his  money  will  pay  for  his  skill,  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  no  class  of  persons,  with  the  same  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, industry  and  talent,  who  are  remunerated  so  badly  as 
medical  men.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  command  a  tongue  or 
a  pen,  we  shall  never  cease  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  our  be- 
loved profession. 
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Monograph  on  the  Pathology  qf  the  Pituitary  Body. — 

By  Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

This  most  interesting  essay  was  presented  to  the  South  Car- 
olina Medical  Association,  and,  deservedly,  specially  ordered  to 
be  published.  We  agree  perfectly  with  the  author,  that,  "  In 
the  fulfillment  of  no  special  function  of  which  we  are  cogni- 
zant, the  secluded  and  even  concealed  position  of  the  Pituitary 
Body  invests  it  with  peculiar  mystery  in  the  eyes  of  the  medi- 
cal inquirer,77  and  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  English 
pathologist,  Dr.  Paget,  who  says  it  is  "  an  exhaustive  essay,  con- 
taining all  that  is  at  present  known  of  any  obscure  point  of 
the  pathology  of  the  brain.11 

This  essay  was  suggested  to  the  author,  by  having  under  his 
professional  care  a  case  of  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  Pitu- 
itary Body,  which  attained  the  size,  form,  color  and  consistency 
of  a  ripe  blue  fig. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  during  life,  had  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  one  suffering  from  hydropthalmia,  and,  truly,  presented 
one  of  the  most  painful  sights  that  a  professional  man  has  ever 
to  encounter  (for  the  writer  of  this  article  saw  the  patient 
while  under  Dr.  Michel's  charge.)  The  eyes  protruded  from 
their  sockets,  and  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  presented  a  fiery 
red  appearance,  that  disfigured  the  patient  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  recall  to  one7s  mind  the  appearance  of  some  monster  not 
belonging  to  this  sphere.  The  patient  rapidly  sank,  and  was 
soon  relieved  by  death  from  his  many  miseries.  Upon  a  post 
mortem  examination,  this  cancerous  tumor  was  found  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  sella  turcica,  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon 
the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  both  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  was  the  consequence  of  both  eyes  being  forced 
out  of  their  sockets.  The  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  sus- 
tained much  injury,  as  a  result  of  the  tumor's  pressure  on 
them.  The  nerves  were  little  influenced  by  the  surrounding 
disease,  but  the  optic  nerves  "  were  mere  threads  and  pi 
perfectly  flat :  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  were  so  far  atro- 
phied, as  not  to  exceed  the  little  finger  in  size.'7 

The  doctor,  with  praiseworthy  industry,  lias  collected  all  the 
cases  of  disease  of  the  Pituitary  Body  ever  reported,  and,  from 
this  collection,  has  culled  his  conclusions  respecting  the  nature 
and  functions  of  this  body.     These  are: 

First,  That  it  is  not  a  primary  division  of  the  brain,  or  a 
true  encephalic  ganglion. 
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Second,  We  have  strong  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  hypo- 
physis with  certain  so  called  vascular  glands,  such  as  the 
thyroid,  spleen.  &C. 

Third,  That  while  the  diagnosis  of  its  morbid  condition  is 
rendered  somewhat  obscure  from  the  absence  of  any  ascer- 
tained function  of  the  part,  yet  their  almost  constant  connec- 
tion with  the  simultaneous  production  of  amaurosis  in  both 
eyes,  with  absence  of  symptoms  of  cross  paralysis,  will  indi- 
cate the  seat  of  the  disease,  when  compared  to  morbid  states 
of  either  hemisphere.  A.  M.  L.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


The  Hunting  Adventures  of  James  Capen  Adams. — We 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Hittel's 
book,  entitled,  "  The  Adventures  of  James  Capen  Adams, 
Mountaineer  and  Grizzly  Bear  Hunter  of  California,7'  for 
which  we  tender  him  our  thanks.  It  is  a  neatly  printed  octavo 
volume,  published  by  Messrs.  Towne  &  Bacon,  of  this  city,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  full-sized  wood  cuts,  which  do  credit 
to  the  engraving  art  in  our  State. 

We  can  commend  the  book  to  all  who  desire  pleasant,  and 
instructive  reading.  It  is  crowded,  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  with  remarkable  incidents,  which  are  told  in  a  simple  and 
graphic  style,  and  pure  language.  In  looking  over  the  book, 
we  are  indeed  disposed  to  think  that  the  author  has  given  us  a 
work  which  is  destined  to  remain  a  monument  of  Californian 
talent  :  for  we  believe  that  he  has  used  such  discretion  in  the 
nature  of  his  narrative,  and  in  the  peculiar  manner  and  style 
of  presenting  it.  as  to  make  the  composition  worthy  to  take 
rank  with  BOme  of  the  books  which  we  look  upon  ;is  classical. 
But  in  making  Bach  n  statement  ;i<  this,  we  speak  only  from  a 
single  reading,  and  the  new  and  singular  interest  with  which  we 
perused  it.  A.s  an  attempt  to  present  ;t  true  story  [which  it 
claims  to  be)  in  all  the  graces  and  fascinations  of  the  lines!  fic- 
tions, the  author  has  certainly,  to  a  great  extent,  succeeded. 

We  have  long  thought  thai  the  natural  history  <>f  the  Pacific 
of  the  united  States,  and  the  strange  fives  led  by  the 
buckskin-coated  hunters  and  trappers  of  our  mountains,  present- 
ed «»ne  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  world  for  a  graphic  pen  :   ; i r i <  1 

we  hailed,  with  the  most  lively  pleasure,  the  announcement,  a  few 

Washington  Irvine  had  turned  bis  attention  to 

the  subject  of  the  life  of  Kit  Car.-on.     \\'e  were  disappointed, 

however,  in  t  ling  of  such  a  work  as   living's  death  tub 
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lowed  close  upon  the  completion  of  his  Life  of  Washington. 
What  he  would  have  given  us,  we  cannot  conjecture,  but,  in  the 
lack  of  the  life  of  Carson,  we  can  very  well  content  ourselves 
with  the  Adventures  of  Adams. 

We  have  given  this  extended  notice,  which,  doubtless,  would 
be  more  appropriate  in  a  literary  journal,  because  of  its  intrin- 
sic merits,  and  of  having  a  desire  to  encourage  industry  and 
talent  on  this  coast.  The  more  industry,  talent  and  science 
we  have,  the  more  will  the  cause  of  our  noble  profession  be 
subserved,  and  its  true  worth  be  appreciated. 

It  is  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Hittel,  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
work  in  earnest  for  a  reputation,  that  progressive  medicine,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  will  find  encouragement  and  sympathy. 


American  Medical  Times.  —  This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
weekly  medical  periodical,  established  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  a  continuation,  in  fact,  is  a  weekly  issue  of  that  valuable 
bi-monthly,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  editor- 
in-chief  is  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  assisted  by  Drs.  Elisha  Harris 
and  Geo.  F.  Shardy,  all  well-known  as  active  laborers  in  the 
cause  of  medical  science.  The  Times  is  published  by  Bailliere 
&  Brothers,  440  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $3  00  per  annum,  in 
advance,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  medical 
publications  in  America. 


The  Institutes  op  Medicine.  By  Martyn  Paine,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  &c,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  above  excellent  work, 
from  A.  Roman,  Bookseller,  127  Montgomery  street,  between 
Sacramento  and  Commercial,  San  Francisco.  Also,  Mr.  Ro- 
man's Catalogue  of  Books,  comprising  useful  and  valuable 
works,  in  every  class  of  literature. 

Mr.  Roman  has  a  large  number  of  medical  books,  comprising 
a  large  proportion  of  Blanchard  &  Lea's  publications,  which 
he  designs  keeping  constantly  for  sale,  at  low  prices. 

We  received  the  work  of  Prof.  Paine  too  late  for  review  in 
this  number,  but  will  notice  it  again,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  energetic  and  enterprising  bookseller  whence  it 
came. 
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